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Cheaper! — 


From the Ist June 1954 the cost of first and 
second class Wagons-Lits supplements has been 


reduced by up to 30% for journeys in Or through 


France of at least 400 miles. Thé price of 
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Pullman supplements for the Sud Express and 
the Mistral Train has been similarly reduced 


from the same date. 





Lid., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased =| Full details and prices may be obtained from 


to help in any problems 
concerning trade with:— 


SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 
Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA | 


any travel agency. 
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Man and Steel 


A flourishing steel industry is an index of the 
prosperity of the country. The employment 
provided both directly and indirectly through 
the making of steel and its application to all 
human activities is an important factor in the 
well-being of the nation. 

he principal business of the United Steel 
company is to make the best possible steel for 
any particular purpose, and to do this in an 
efficient manner by economical methods. It 
follows that steel makers should be free to 
develop their present activities and to exercise 
their ingenuity to add to and to improve 
their products, 
Constant research by the Company in collab- 
oration with many other industries anticipates 
new metallurgical requirements called for by 
progress in fresh fields of development. In 
this way the interests of the whole country are 
served and its economy enlarged. 
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BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engineering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments ia 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


The Weir Organisation 

G. & j. WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. ae 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. -, 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. i 
ZWICKY, LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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DYNAMIC 
REPOSE 


This fine work by Rodin is surely the 
personification of latent power. In industry 
and commerce Tan-Sad chairs are, 
through correct posture, conserving Je 
this energy and producing mental alertness — 
and efficiency. With Tan-Sad seating, man is indeed a giant 
refréshed. May we send details of 


Tan-Sad 


POSTURAL SEATING 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. 


AVERY HOUSE: CLERKENWELL GREEN - LONDON ~- E.C.i 
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Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors « Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors + Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

IF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 

Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets + Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 





So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 
the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production — 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 
a market. 

If you have a new product in rough 
outline that is ripe for specialist 
development you cannot do better than 


talk it over with Plessey. 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? | 


The 
Polyy 


‘evelopment of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 


yl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now Be 


flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is a 
or-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 


ate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 


\, 


ii) Chemicals for Industry 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD ¢« 49 PARK LANE + LONDON 
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In every community there are people 

who have a flair for good-living, a sense of style. 
That it is such people who have made the 
Zephyr Zodiac the most admired car of recent years 
tells you a great deal about the car itself. 

If you have just discovered the exhilaration of ‘5-Star’ 


motoring, you will find 1954 a year to remember. 
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Off the Rails 


HE railway row has gone on Whitsun recess. The strike may 
start again if the Transport Commission tries to bring in the 
new schedule of lodging turns on the Eastern Region on 

June 14th. Or the trouble may peter slowly out as a result of 
another dreary disengaging movement by the Transport Commission, 
another politically popular but industrially disastrous retreat. The 
commission can hardly accept the new demand of the principal foot- 
platemen’s union, that it should work towards complete abolition of all 
lodging turns ; but it may sadly conclude that it is now hopeless to 
try to effect a further gradual increase in these turns. Like the White 
King in looking-glass land it may decide that it must send out two 
messengers On most journeys, one to come and one to go, one to fetch 
and one to carry. This is not a prescription that will allow the trans- 
port system of a hard-pressed industrial society to be economically 
operated ; the danger is that it may come to be regarded as a political 
necessity, to avoid a strike. 

Who is to blame for this threat of creeping catastrophe, and what 
can be done even at this late stage to rectify the situation ? Of the 
three parties that have been concerned in this dispute, the public 
cannot lay much blame on the leaders of the Transport Commission. 
The commission’s present chairman, General Sir Brian Robertson, 
came out of the army to take up his unenviable post as recently as 
November of last year. Within little more than a month he was 
subjected to strong pressure from the Cabinet (backed by the majority 
of public opinion in the country) to yield to a wage claim which he 
knew his commission could not afford. No outside observer can know 
whether he did or did not come near to resigning at that moment, 
but most people will agree that he was right to stay on and try to 
make a success of the formula on which the wage settlement was based. 
Perhaps the commission should have been more insistent, from the 
outset, in making clear to the men what that formula was: that the 
substantial immediate increases in wage rates, as well as the continuing 
negotiations for a reform of the whole railway wage structure, were to 
be bound—in honour bound—to the discussion of measures to increase 
productivity. The commission’s defence on this point is that it had 
reached agreement with the unions ; thereafter the public relations job 
with rank and file railwaymen was the union leaders’ own preserve. 

The union leaders, for their part, can put up the defence of honest 
intent and attempt. It was not a very able attempt ; there was a clear 
failure in their public relations policy, a clear weakness in their 
contacts with their men—especially, perhaps, at area or district level. 


It is customary nowadays to blame this common lack of touch on the © 


top-heavy constitutions of the unions, but the real and more delicate 
problem is that no organisational structure can be better than the 
officials who man it. Once again the country seems to have been 
brought face to face with the fact that the middle and lower ranks 
of paid trade union officialdom are now too often being filled by men 
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of honest purpose but indifferent organisational 
calibre ; this is partly due to the welcome fact 
that more intelligent younger workers can now launch 
themselves into university careers, partly due to the 
ridiculously low salaries that the unions (those least 
magnanimous of employers) are willing to vote for their 
own officials, and therefore partly due to the national 
tragedy that there is still no trade union for trade union 
officials themselves. But honour must be given even 
where no great tribute to efficiency may be due. The 
jeaders of the railway unions, by agreeing to a small 
increase in lodging turns, genuinely tried to live up to 
the obligation that they had accepted in the name of 


their members ; and they have suffered personally 
thereby. 


It was on the rock of the ordinary railwayman’s 
resistance that these efforts came to grief. Does this 
mean that the most constructive course for outside 
commentators now is to keep on shouting at the engine 
drivers ? There are some warning shouts that should 
certainly be sent up, to some railwaymen who do not 
realise whose tools they have been. Behind the 
“sympathetic” action in certain Western Region 
depots near London and behind the abortive attempt to 
call a separate strike last week-end in the North East, 
there were some men who were largely motivated by 
political considerations ; there were Communists eager 
to follow Mr Harry Pollitt’s recent dictum that “ the 
more of these threats we can begin to organise in 1954, 
the better for all of us.” But this does not seem to have 
been true of the original stoppage of Devonshire foot- 
platemen at Newton Abbot, which struck the spark 


that the Communists and their allies so effectively 
fanned. 


This stoppage, indeed, provided a case study 
in all that is most depressing in the present state of 
British industrial relations. Here were craftsmen of a 
very high order, from one of the soberest districts of 
the British Isles, genuinely attached to the main line 
runs (which are the only runs on which lodging turns 
are worked), in the middle of delicate negotiations that 
are aimed at re-establishing the differentials between 
their pay and that of less skilled workers, confronted 
with a change in working arrangements that had been 
agreed by their own elected union leaders. The 
proposed arrangements were not even universally 
unpopula ; by all accounts, some of the men would 
have welcomed the increase in take-home pay that the 
new lodging turns offered, although others resented the 
interference with their family life. But the reaction of 
all was to show solidarity with those who felt a 
grievance, and to go on strike. 


At worst, this amounts to a belief that now that 
railwaymen have become more prosperous the railways 
can afford to become less so ; at best, it is a reflection 
of the widespread national feeling that greater produc- 
tivity should never be bought at the cost of greater 
inconvenience to anybody, even if it leads to higher 
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pay. This is not the claim of a hard-pressed craftsman, 
but of a hysteric; and the Transport Commission 
should recognise it as such. One cannot indefinitely 
humour a hysteric ; if need be, after removing any 
genuine source of grievance, one must slap him in the 
face. The commission should certainly make an carly 
announcement about how far it intends to restore 
differentials in the take-home pay of footplatemen ; 
and it should tie those differentials specifically to 
higher productivity, by increasing the allowances for 
lodging turns (which are much less generous than those 
for most lorry drivers). But, having announced this, 
the commission should make it clear that the new turns 
must stand, as an obligation for those who want to con- 
tinue to work on the main line. There will be the 
objection that this may lead to a major national railway 
strike. So it may. The alternative is to abandon—here, 
now and for ever—all hopes of increasing efficiency and 
productivity on the railway lines, of letting Britain’s 
transport system and with it the railwaymen’s own 
standard of living slide into slow decay. 





Peace or War? 


Our Ministers will . . . find themselves in this position. 
On the one side lies the proffer of a peace, which they 
cannot indeed pretend to deem satisfactory . . . but which 
will leave Russia baffled, checked, mortified, and with 
a warning which may keep her quiet for a considerable 
time ; which will leave Turkey at all events safe from 
aggression for some years to come. . . On the other 
hand kes a continuation of the war with the certain dis- 
countenance and the possible hostility of the German 
Powers :—with the prospect of a terrible struggle and 
a distant if not an uncertain issue; with the prospect, 
too, . . . that . . . its basis will be widened, its passions 
will be deepened, and its significance intensified ; that in 
fact the revolutionary element and the spirit of nationality 
will enter on the scene of strife, and that so we may find 
ourselves fighting in a cause which we were not prepared 
to maintain, and with allies and associates whom we did 
not bargain for ;—with the prospect moreover .. . 0! 
some disagreement with France weakening our cordiality 
of action, or of some dispute with America coming in to 
complicate our position. When the question of peace 
or war comes before our Ministers in this perplexing 
and insidious shape ; . . . is it reasonable to fear that they 
may be led to entertain the perilous proposals, and to 
sacrifice future and enduring tranquillity for the sake of 
present and immediate peace,—to think that “ sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof” ...? Yet such a decision 
would surely be most unworthy and unwise. It would 
be stultifying our enormous preparations. . . . It would 
be. letting go our grasp of our adversary when we have 
him at a disadvantage. And what is worse, it would be 
postponing a struggle which sooner or later must come, 
to a time when we may be far worse prepared than now 
to meet it; when the odds may be on the other side ; 
when France may be alienated from us; ... when in 
fact we may be utterly unable to aid and save Turkey, 
however much we may desire it. For, be it remembered, 
the time when the “ Eastern Question” shall come up 
again will be chosen by Russia, not by us—and she will 
not make a second mistake. 


The Economist 


June 3, 1854 
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Last Week at Geneva 


the role of chairman, go-between and peace- 

:? When he was in London a fortnight ago for 
consultation he let it be known that he would persist 
in his lonely and thankless task for a week or two— 
and he did not mean three weeks. That is a position 
from which he cannot now retreat; and it is a pledge 
that may have to be redeemed during the coming week. 
If so, if the present negotiations to redispose troops 
and secure a cease-fire in Indo-China turn out to be 
nothing more than a snail’s progress towards another 
Panmunjom, then public opinion in the free world 
will confront once again the questions from which it 
has so often turned away. The end of talking might 
mean the intensification of fighting, and for this the 
victorious Vietminh are more ready than the French. 
France’s allies might then have to decide quickly and 
firmly whether they could afford a debacle in the Red 
River delta or watch impassively a Dunkirk at 
Haiphong. It is one thing to accept Vietnam’s parti- 
tion ; it is quite another thing to accept the rout in 
Asia of one’s principal ally in Europe. In such circum- 
stances even Sir Winston Churchill. would have to 
crook his trigger finger. 

It may, of course, not come to-such a climax. Per- 
haps the Communists want to meander indefinitely 
somewhere between deadlock and agreement; they 
have everything to gain by procrastination. The Viet- 
minh may, therefore, delay a full assault on the French 
perimeter around Hanoi, whether for political or 
military reasons; there may be a breathing-space 
during the rainy season from July to October. Mean- 
while endless haggling could go on in Geneva between 
military representatives about the details of lines to be 
drawn, units to be moved, roads to be used, and so 
on. It may, in fact, become quite difficult to say at 
any given moment whether peace is closer or farther 
away. There could be just enough progress to cause 
people in Britain and France—if not in America—to 
relax, and just not enough obvious danger to make their 
leaders take decisions. 

Already the Geneva conference is having this effect. 
To many Americans it is made by their newspapers 
(0 appear so futile that they ridicule the whole business 
without Suggesting an alternative; while to many 
British it is made to appear by their newspapers so 
promising that Mr Eden is weighed down with garlands 
that have been thrown without any thought of what 
happens if he fails. This process cannot be allowed 
to co on indefinitely, for it is doing nothing to improve 
the military situation and morale of France, and is 
doing much to debilitate every common venture in 
which the western allies are engaged. Not for years 
has the flag of the Atlantic alliance hung so listlessly. 

It the verdict next week on Geneva is that Mr Eden 


Hi OW much longer can Mr Eden play at Geneva 
- 
mak 





has failed, then it is essentis! that there should be no 
reproaches between allies. The Foreign Secretary’s 
effort was clearly worth making ; indeed, it had to be 
made by one western statesman once the proposal for 
a conference on Asia had been accepted at Berlin. . Mr 
Dulles would be wise to be generous about this, for 
he has been spared some most embarrassing experi- 
ences. And if American reproaches to Britain are out 
of place, so are British reproaches to America. That 
Mr Dulles had first to bluff and then to sulk was due 
less to clumsiness than to the confused state of opinion 
in Congress and in the United States generally. If 
the Americans went too far in their scepticism about 
Geneva the British went too far in their optimism ; it 
is a pity that staff talks about what could be done in 
defence of Indo-China should not have begun until this 
week, and that the British Prime Minister should have 
shown in his statement so much more concern with 
the uncertain views of Mr Nehru than with the 
determined appeals of M. Bidault. The ideal at Geneva 
would have been a united Anglo-Franco-American 
front, negotiating in all sincerity but also planning, in 
all seriousness, military precautions in ‘case of a break- 
down. That is still the ideal—a combination of arms 
and diplomacy. 


* 


For the moment the most important thing is that 
British policy should be ready, in case of failure, to 
keep the initiative and the lead it has taken. Mr Eden 
cannot turn to Mr Dulles and simply say “I have done 
my best; you must take over now.” Someone in 
London should be thinking out the kind of aid to 
France that this country is ready and able to give, the 
line in South East Asia for which in the last resort 
it would be ready to fight, and the kind of declaration 
of policy that would be required in case of a collapse 
of French resistance in Indo-China. And someone in 
Washington should be thinking out what part the 
United States will play, what tone it will adopt, what 
credit it shall claim if—after all—a cease-fire is 
secured at Geneva. If both the major partners were 
thinking of alternatives, re-insuring themselves against 
the failure of their present policies at Geneva, and 
making the fact known—then the effect might be deci- 
sive for peace. Rather more humility in Mr Dulles 
and rather more boldness in Mr Eden is probably the 
right prescription for the fever that grips China and 
the palsy that shakes France. If it fails with the Com- 
munists it will at least help to restore confidence in 
official relations between the United States and Britain. 
These, in their present state, are a standing induce- 
ment for Communist governments to delay, manceuvre 
and take dangerous risks. | 
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Cities and the 


| T was a ludicrous scene in Coventry last Saturday. 

The civil defence exercise organised by the regional 
authorities, complete with loudspeaker and commen- 
tary, met a hostile demonstration of the city council, 
also with loudspeaker. To a descant of screaming 
“ casualties ” the rival broadcasts fought for the souls 
of the citizens—most of whom had decided to stay at 
home. But this was no laughing matter for the Home 
Office. Coventry’s decisions to disband its civil defence 
committee and to stop recruiting are bound to increase 
the cynicism with which civil defence is widely 
regarded. More than one local council is talking of 
following Coventry’s example. 

They will be keeping queer company if they do. The 
pompous purpose of the Labour councillors of Coventry 
has been to “strengthen the hands of international 
statesmen in their efforts to ban the hydrogen bomb ”; 
and their counter-blast to the Home Office demonstra- 
tion was provoked mainly by wounded amour propre, 
because the official commentary pointed out that help 
for casualties would be slow in coming since “ the 
council’s attitude has deprived us of local forces.” 
The Coventry councillors’ eyes are on world politics ; 
they think they are helping to prevent the hydrogen 
bomb from being dropped on anyone anywhere. There 
is no connection between this woolly-minded arrogance 
and the much more justifiable urge that many other 
people feel to drop a blockbuster’on the different sort 
of woolliness now evident at the Home Office itself. 

Last week, eighteen months after the first hydrogen 
device was exploded in the Pacific and nine months 
after the Russians exploded theirs, the Home Secretary 
made his first statement to the House of Commons 
about the way in which civil defence plans would have 
to be revised. He said nothjng that any layman who is 
not a member of Coventry council could not have 
worked out for himself. It is incontrovertible, as Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe explained, that local training for 
civil defence is as necessary as ever. The hydrogen 
bomb increases the area of total destruction in which 
nothing can be done, but it also increases the area of 
partial damage in which fires have to be fought, the 
trapped have to be rescued and the wounded succoured. 
The same knowledge is needed about shelter and first 
aid, and about the use of geiger counters (if there were 
any). It is nonsense to abandon local organisation. But 
it is also nonsense to think that it is enough. 


Sir David’s statement suggested two main changes 
of policy. One arises from the realisation that, if all but 
the outskirts of a town are destroyed, it is from outside 
that help will have to come. He declared: 

It will be necessary to place an even greater emphasis 
than hitherto on a mobile organisation based so far as 
possible outside the main areas of population but available 
to help them. 

“An even greater emphasis than hitherto ” is a curious 


. 
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Bomb 


phrase in this context. For years there has been v«rbal 
emphasis on these mobile columns, composed of r: 
workers, fire fighters, ambulances and so on, whici: ; 
to stand ready to converge on the scene of destruc: ion, 
Yet there is still only one mobile column—or ra: ‘cr, 
half of one, an experimental affair staffed by service: ):n. 
The first step towards establishing more was taken :his 
week. A Bill was introduced into the House of Lords 
to provide that reservists of the Royal Air Force, who 
would not otherwise be called up for training during 
the period when they are liable for part time se: 
will be trained with the mobile columns. The sysiem, 
however, is not due to begin until next summer, and 
will not reach its full output of 30,000 trained men a 
year until 1956-57. 

The other main change of emphasis described in 
the Home Secretary’s statement concerned wha’ 
delicately called “ dispersal,” which, he said, 


clearly has a greatly increased relative importance. 
plans already made need to be revised. Particular 

tion must be given to the disposal of stocks and equi 
and to our emergency feeding organisations, and th 
involve giving other measures a lower priority. 


Present plans are for the tidy evacuation of children 
and pregnant women—although perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that provision has also been made to shilt 
the seat of government. But have the planners taken 
stock of the circumstances in which this dispersal 1s 
likely to take place ? As soon as the hydrogen b 
bardment of London seems imminent, about ha’! 
inhabitants will probably try to get out. If the bomb 
falls, the rest—those who survive—will be fleeing from 
the radioactive dust. The few narrow roads leading 
out of London, which at present are hardly able to c: 
with the rush hour traffic, would be in indescribab'c 
chaos. How would the mobile columns (if they existed) 
get to the devastation ? To spend money on enlarging 
the exits from big cities would have a direct bearing 
on civil defence, and would have peacetime advantag«s 
as well. Another need would be to provide camps and 
relief services on a far bigger scale than has so far bec 
contemplated. Sir David pointed out that “ with the 
shift of emphasis to dispersal there goes an increasing 
importance for the work of women in civil defence.’ 
But there seems little hope of getting them except 5) 
compulsion. The Government should consider serious! y 
whether the time for this feminine counterpart 
national service has not arrived. 


The Home Secretary’s last point was that chang: 
and improvements would have to be made in organis«- 
tion and control “for the purpose of giving effect ‘0 
the principle of mobility.” Changes are also neede! 
for the purpose of giving effect to the principle ©! 
efficiency. Civil defence should have a recognisab’< 
head ; and, to give him real status and authority, |< 
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should rank with the chiefs of staff. The “ Fourth Arm 
of Defence” today is the preserve of nameless civil 


servanis, the cud of countless committees. Last 
December sharp criticisms of its organisation were made 
‘n the report of the Select Committee on Estimates ; 
vet months later these criticisms are as valid 
as they were then. Nothing has yet been spent, for 
exan on capital works to ensure that the railways, 
and {1 electricity and gas industries could be kept going 
‘no wartime, and almost nothing on water supplies and 
sewage disposal ; a mere handful of control rooms has 
be : le 
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It is true that active defence is more important than 
passive preparations for patching up, that guided mis- 
siles are more important than geiger counters, that the 
best form of defence against air attack lies in attack 
itself. But, as it shelters behind these truisms, the 
Government still gives the impression that it does not 
really believe in civil defence at all, that it is setting up 
a facade to give the population an illusion of protection, 
So long as this is so, the Government can expect at best 
the apathy with which civil defence has been regarded 
hitherto, and at worst the reckless kind of revolt that 
was staged in Coventry last week. 


One Pakistan or Two? 


B ENGAL has long been known for its profusion of 
politicians and its dearth of good administrators. 


The recent drift towards anarchy in the eastern part 
of the province, the Pakistani half, is not therefore 
surprising. What is remarkable, however, is that the 
disorders should have increased so sharply since the 
April elections, and that the central government, over a 
thousand miles away in Karachi, should then have had 
the courage to step in as resolutely as it did last week- 
end. Acting without warning, Mr Ghulam Mohammad, 


the Governor-General of Pakistan, declared a state of 
emergency, dismissed the new United Front govern- 
ment of Mr Fazlul Hug, and replaced the Governor, 
Mr Chaudri Khaliquzzaman, by the former Defence 
Secretary, Major-General Iskander Mirza, who has been 
given complete powers. The new Governor, one of 
Pakistan’s best men, has a reputation for being tough. 


The Legislature, the Provincial Assembly, has been 
indefinitely suspended. 

There can be no question of treating these disorders 
in East Pakistan as mere labour rioting, whether the 
Communists have had any effective part in fomenting 


or not. Not only have several hundred people 
en killed, but the underlying causes of trouble con- 


stitute a serious political crisis, the biggest since Pakistan 
came into being nearly seven years ago. They revolve 
round two distinct but connected themes: the complete 


rout cf the Muslim League in the recent East Bengal 
provincial elections and the sudden explosion of a 
Bengali provincialism which had long been known to 
be rumbling beneath the surface. For months before, 
the Muslim League administration in the provincial 
capital of Dacca had been postponing even by-elections, 
for fear of being proved to have lost ground ; it was 
ineficient and known to be unpopular, but no one 
expected that its defeat, when the moment came, would 
be so overwhelming. Out of 309 seats, it won only ten. 
The elections, the first to be held throughout East 
Bengal, were on the whole fair ; and the fact that 40 
Per cont of the voters went to the polls was encouraging, 
considering that most of them were doing so for the 


first time, 


Compared with the Muslim League, the party that had 
created Pakistan under the leadership of Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, its United Front conquerors looked a motley 
group. They consisted of discontenteds and indepen- 
dents—of Muslims, Hindus and Socialists who enrolled 
themselves for the election under the banner of two 
former premiers of pre-partition Bengal, the 82-year-old 
Mr Fazlul Hug and the elderly Mr Suhrawardy. This 
group, fighting mainly on the platform of Bengal for 


the Bengalis, won on three chief counts. 


There was 


strong personal antipathy to the outgoing ministers, 


who had a melan- 
choly record of 
ineptitude and in- 
difference to public 
Opinion, and a 
reputation for 
feathering their 
own rests that was 
excessive even by 
local standards. It 
was also a vote 
against the govern- 
ment at the centre, 
that remote, non- 
Bengali, overween- 
ing, central govern- 
ment in Karachi; 
even the Prime 
Minister of Pakis- 
tan, Mr Moham- 
mad Ali whose 
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reception during the campaign was mostly good—he is 
himself a Bengali—was driven into the position of asso- 
ciating himself with the provincial Muslim League and 
its unpopular leaders. Thus the vote was above all for a 
much greater measure of provincial autonomy, with con- 
trol only of defence, currency and foreign affairs to be 
retained at the centre. The United Front had, in fact, 
produced a 21-point manifesto, of which the main points 
were that Bengali should be made one of the national 
languages ; that the all-important jute trade should be 
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brought under the direct management of the East 
Pakistan government by nationalisation (Karachi’s trade 
and foreign exchange policies were bitterly resented as 
excessively favourable to West Pakistan) ; and that East 
Pakistan should be made militarily self-sufficient, with 
its own ordnance factory within the province. 

If these and allied measures were all put into effect, 
little would be left of the Pakistani state. That, indeed, 
must have been one of the considerations that prompted 
the central government to intervene so abruptly and so 
decisively. But such action would not have taken place 
when it did, if the deterioration of law and order in East 
Pakistan since the elections had not been so real and so 
rapid. Whatever the constitutional or political inten- 
tions of the various members of the new government, 
they had not had time to carry them very far ; but they 
had demonstrated that, either by design or through their 
own lack of a sense of public responsibility, life and 
property were being put in increasing danger. Under 
new management, in fact, East Bengal had jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. 

The full and exact reasons for this development are 
still somewhat obscure. There is real discontent in 
Bengal, and neither of Mr Mohammad Ali’s two accusa- 
tions against Mr Fazlul Huq and his followers really 
probes far beneath the surface. He accuses Mr Hug 
himself of being a traitor to Pakistan, and he lays the 
blame for the riots and killings mainly at the door of 
the Communists. Mr Hug, it is true, rejected Karachi’s 
urgent pressure for more drastic action against “ sub- 
versive elements ” after the Narayanganj riots a month 
ago. And he is recently reported to have said in 
Calcutta: “‘ I do not believe in the political division of 
India. India to me exists as a whole.” But his crime 
is that he was ineffective rather than wicked. There is 
no evidence that he actively betrayed Pakistan. No 
doubt some people in East Bengal—where there are 
several million Hindus—would like to join India. But 
most of the members of the United Front are not out 
for any such radical change as that. What they 
want is much greater provincial autonomy, and it is 
now clear that they will do almost anything to get it. 
They may even have deliberately allowed conditions in 
the province to deteriorate, with some idea in their 
minds that they could thus force the central government 
to make concessions. 


As to the Communists, although Mr Mohammad Ali 
has greatly exaggerated their importance and has pro- 
duced no evidence for his charges, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they have in fact made the most of the 
reigning confusion and bitterness. The opportunity 
would be too good for them to miss, particularly at 
a moment when Pakistan has committed itself more 
openly and more thoroughly than ever before to friend- 
ship with the West and close contact with America. 
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But it would be a great mistake for either the govern- 
ment in Karachi or Pakistan’s many sympathisers abroad 
to regard what has happened in East Bengal as primarily 
Communist-inspired. To take refuge in a parroi cry 
of that kind is to evade the problem, and to allow the 
situation to deteriorate to the point where Communism 
might in fact become the worst danger. ~ 


The real problem is the relationship to be developed 
between East and West Pakistan. They have lit: 
except religion to bind them together and plenty to 
drive them apart. From the first, the bizarre lay-out 
of Pakistan has looked like something that could not 
last, unless its two halves could find a sustained common 
interest in supporting a central head which only 
historical accident had imposed upon them. The 
Muslim religion hardly seemed enough to bind them 
together, if politics, regional nationalism and economics 
were driving them apart. In the beginning these forces 
had not time to become important ; now they have, 
and that is the main lesson of recent events. The 
Bengali has always regarded himself as someone rather 
special ; for years he smarted at the removal of the 
British capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Today he feels 
it an intolerable insult to be ruled from even further 
away in Karachi. 


Some solution has to be found if Pakistan is not to 
run into further trouble. There are in fact three possi- 
bilities: that East Bengal should break away and form 
a separate Muslim state on its own ; that it should join 
up with India ; or that it should remain part of Pakistan. 
The first is by no means impossible, though it is unlikely. 
It is true that East Pakistan is stronger from the 
economic point of view than West Pakistan, since cotton 
is a less important foreign exchange earner than jute. 
But East Bengal by itself would find it hard not to be 
drawn eventually into India’s orbit, which would be at 
best a disturbance of the uneasy balance between India 
and Pakistan, and at worst a cause of conflict. The third 
possibility is obviously still by far the most likely and the 
most desirable ; together, East and West Pakistan form a 
bigger and more viable economic unit and a more efiec- 
tive international force than either could do alone. 
Moreover, from the point of view of both Middle 
Eastern and Asian politics, it would be a tragedy if 
Pakistan broke up just at the moment when it is beg:n- 
ning to play an increasingly important role. But the 
problem in front of Mr Mohammad Ali and his col- 
leagues in Karachi is by no means easy to solve. Thous! 
the United Front has so far proved itself incapable 
exploiting its victory at the polls in a constitution: 
manner, much that it stood for—though by no mean 
all—will have to be conceded if a lasting settlement 's 
to be achieved. For the only form that such a settlement 
can take is a greater measure of special autonomy {or 
East Bengal—which should not be treated by Karachi 
as a province on a par with Sind or the Punjab—than 
any seriously considered so far. It will be the new 
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Governor’s task to lay the foundations for this major 
constitutional change and then withdraw. 
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Proof of Need 


_ effect on Australian politics of Mr Menzies’s 
rrow victory in the general election last Sunday 


is discussed in a Note elsewhere in this issue. But there 
is one feature of it that has an application in every 
democratic country. Dr Evatt’s bid for votes turned 
essentially on his promise to abolish the means test for 
old age pensions. Many people in this country will 


have been surprised to learn that Australia, which has 
had so many years of Labour government, still has a 


means test. In any case, the significant thing is that 
the bid, though it attracted some votes, did not attract 
enough to serve its purpose. The means test is 


evidently not so unpopular in Australia that the promise 
to abolish it could produce a stampede. 

Perhaps this will lead the world of politics to do some 
more thinking about means tests—about the principle, 
that is to say, of requiring some proof of need as one 
of the basic conditions of the welfare state. Hitherto 
there has been a tendency—certainly in this country 
and in greater or less degree in others—to take it for 
granted that a test of an individual applicant’s means 
or needs was by definition a detestable thing that public 
opinion will always instinctively reject and that no 
minister will dare to propose save under the severest 
financial pressure. 

But there is no inherent reason why this should be 
so. Perhaps in the old days, when there was a sharp 
distinction between “ the people,” who were the benefi- 
ciaries of welfare schemes, and “ the rich,” who paid 
for them, there was a certain logic in it. But those days 
are long since past. Nowadays everybody bears the load 
of taxation and knows he bears it. The welfare state is 
financed out of taxes that fall on the poor as well as 
on the rich, and if public money is wasted, it is every 
individual’s money. It would be very strange if the 
average elector positively wished to be taxed in order 
to provide benefits for those who do not need them. 
Yet that is the undeniable effect of a full-grown welfare 
state that hands out its benefits without test of need. 


Is the means test, in fact, a dog that has been given a 
bad name ? It is true that the particular form of means 
test that was applied to unemployment relief in the 
thirties caused a great deal of individual humiliation 
and misery. But is the idea behind it necessarily a bad 
one? If the definition put upon it were a more 
generous one, might it not even be positively popular ? 
After all, everyone who fills in his annual income tax 
return submits to a very searching enquiry into his 
Private resources. There is no objection in principle 
to this means test—which is not confined to the 
individual but brings in his family. In the educational 
world, searching tests into the means of the families of 
scholarship winners are now. universal, and though 
Many people think they are inequitably conceived in 
detail, few people object to them in principle. “ From 





each according to his means, to each according to his 
needs ” is an old socialist principle. It would be a very 
odd state of affairs if one half of it were to be con- 
secrated and the other forgotten. Indeed, the morality 


of the matter is surely that the two halves stand or fall 
together. 
* 


This may seem to be an abstract discussion. But it 
is really of urgent practical importance. It comes up, 
for example, every day in housing policy. Anybody 
who lives near a postwar housing estate is familiar with 
the private cars parked outside, and with the television 
aerials that festoon the roofs of houses and flats whose 
occupants pay only a half or even less of their cost. 
Resentment is building up (as can be seen from the 
local press) at the lavish benefits that are being enjoyed 
by people, some of whom so evidently do not need the 
help they get. Another immediate and practical 
example can be found in the pressure for an increase in 
the rates of old age pensions. If all pensions are to be 
increased, the cost will be very heavy, and if the honest 
course is followed of raising the money by increasing the 
national insurance contribution, the ordinary worker 
will think himself very hardly used. But the needs of 
the really hard cases can continue, as at present, to be 
dealt with much more cheaply through the mechanism 
of National Assistance—provided the politicians will 
allow the assistance means test to be applied to steadily 
increasing numbers of people. 

Any generalised test of need should, of course, be 
liberal and humane. It is probably politic (though it is 
not strictly logical) to confine it to the individual and 
not to extend it to the means of his relatives. And it 
would certainly be wise (though again not strictly 
logical) to give people an absolute right to any benefit 
for which they have made specific contributions. But 
with qualifications of this order, the principle of requir- 
ing proof of need is as morally sound as it is financially 
imperative. 

The politicians will answer that it is easy for those 
who do not have to face elections to be bold. But to 
say that is to miss the point, which lies in the question 
whether it really takes courage to advocate the simple 
principle that no one should live on the taxpayer unless 
he needs to. The stakes are very high. For, with 
the numbers of old people rising inexorably year 
after year, it may soon prove to be quite impossible 
to reconcile the welfare state with national solvency 
unless there is some check to expenditure on 
benefits that are not needed. The alternative to. the 
needs test may well be constant inflation. And one of 
those who suffer most from inflation, as the last few 
years have shown, is the beneficiary of the state. Uncon- 
ditional benefits for all mean adequate protection for 
none. 
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No More Neutrals ? 


T 1s generally agreed, at Geneva, that neutral supervisors 
A must play a key part in the realisation of any settlement 
in Indo-China. The military and political situation there 
is so confused that the task confronting such neutrals will 
be even more difficult than in Korea. They may have to 
undertake executive responsibilities as well as mere observa- 
tion ; and whereas in Korea neutral supervision has been 
flagrantly obstructed without a resultant new outbreak of 
fighting, in Indo-China any such obstruction might wreck 
the flimsy structure of a ceasefire. Two things are therefore 
vital: the choice of trustworthy neutrals, and their willing- 
ness to do the job thoroughly. 

Neutrals with these qualifications are almost as hard to 
find nowadays as bluebirds. The uncompromising lines of 
division that Communism has drawn across the world have 
left very few nations so placed that they are acceptable to 
all parties. In Wednesday’s debate at Geneva, M. Bidault 
quoted Mao Tse-tung as having written that “ Neutrality 
is only a term to deceive the peoples ”; and even free Asian 
countries with declared -pelicies of non-alignment are 
classed by Moscow as dependent or at best “ semi-depen- 
dent” prisoners of imperialism. Thus Mr Gromyko, who 
proposed this week that Poland, Czechoslovakia, Pakistan 
and India should supervise an Indo-Chinese armistice, was 
quite logical, in his own eyes, in balancing two nations from 
the “sphere of British imperialism ” against two from the 
sphere of Russia’s. - But this is an odd conception of 
neutrality. 

Are neutrals of what one might call the professional type 
dying out altogether ? The Swiss are so angry at the way 
their team of supervisors in Korea was both hamstrung and 
used as a piece of camouflage by the Communists that they 
are little inclined to accept any new tasks of the same kind. 
The South Koreans have been arguing at Geneva, and not 
altogether without reason, that India inclines to favour 
China as against Mr Rhee, and that Burma will all too easily 
be subjected to Chinese pressure. It is a gloomy outlook 
for a world in which the services of genuinely neutral 
nations are so badly needed. 


Siam Rings a Bell 


HE mixed feelings aroused, in France as well as in 
Britain, by Siam’s appeal for United Nations con- 
sideration of the danger so near to its frontiers, are easy to 
understand. If a heated debate takes place in the Security 


Council—and it may take place while this issue of The 
Economist is in the press—it is all too likely to prejudice 
the remaining chances of a settlement at Geneva without 
visibly advancing the cause of security in South East Asia. 
Neither the casting of another Soviet veto nor the conve ing 
of a special UN Assembly would improve the atmosphere 
at the moment, and few people are inclined to take 
seriously the Siamese hypothesis that Vietminh troops may 
cross the frontier openly and at an early date. 

But this does not imply a lack of sympathy for Siim’s ' 
position, or any criticism of its action except as regards its 
timing. Nothing is more important than that a smull 
country which feels itself threatened should be able to 
appeal, through the United Nations, to the conscience of 
the world and for the assistance of all peace-loving nations. 
Moreover, if Siam’s move appears premature, there 
is some justification for that in the cumbrous nature o/ the 
machinery set up by Uno in 1950 to prevent paralysis by 
veto. The “uniting for peace” resolution passed by the 
Assembly on November 3rd of that year created a fourteen- 
nation peace observation commission, which is still in being 
and has even given its muscles a little gentle exercise by 
taking over the work of observation along Greece’s northern 
border. Siam has asked that the commission should send 
similar observers to its Mekong frontier. The Soviet Union 
is a member of the commission but it wields no veto there. 
However, the commission can enter a new field of work 
only if authorised to do so by the Security Council or the 
Assembly ; and if a grant of such authority is vetoed in the 
council, the only remedy is to summion the Assembly. 

There is, therefore, much to be said for getting through 
the first stages of a rather complex procedure so that quick 
action could be taken as soon as the danger to all South 
East Asia showed itself more clearly. The Siamese have 
made their first moves soberly and with restraint ; if ‘h 
whole discussion is maintained on this level, it may yet 
do more good than harm. 


e 


Pointsmanship at Geneva 


INCE Woodrow Wilson’s day, Geneva has been fam'!ar 
S with the technique of presenting a complex policy '1 
the simplified form of numbered points ; but there «5 
never been such an intensive bout of it as the prescot 
conference has produced. General Nam Il’s six points hove 
been countered by Mr Pyun’s fourteen, and Mr Don, s 
eight points followed by Mr Molotov’s five. Mr Ecco 


introduced a pleasing variation by asking five questio’s ; 
but M. Bidault, who built up a set of seven points by ‘°° 
simple process of taking Mr Molotov’s five and adding ‘wo 
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of his own, must be credited with having given a lead 
towards the higher pointsmanship. 

this the shape of the new diplomacy? It seems 
ntly suited to what Unesco so horribly calls “ mass 
meda of communication” although it was foreseen by 


Cle-nenceau in his comment on President Wilson’s famous 
programme : “ Quatorze ? Le bon Dieu n’a que dix.” 
N ‘red points not only relieve the eye of the newspaper 


they also give him a satisfactory, if deceptive, 
fe that a tortuous problem has been dissected into 
ible slices. And they make it possible for the ordinary 


cit (o discuss complex situations impressively without 
keep ng all the details in his head. “ But surely you agree 
tha nh’s seven points are at least a reasonable basis for 
discussion ?” is a ploy that will reduce most antagonists. 


ery meeting of statesmen from now on is to take 
the form of a point-to-point, there will be no room for 
the older diplomatic methods. No settlement, in the age 
of fair shares, will be acceptable unless it includes a fair 


quota of points contributed by each party, and diplomatic 
communiqués will be couched in the form, “ the free world 
is leading by three points to two.” 


Lords in Labour 


a. ten-day Whitsun recess that begins this week-end 
will offer the Government a final breather before what is 
always the most anxious period of the year so far as the 


legislative programme is concerned. Most Governments 
find themselves in time-table difficulties during June and 
July, and this one is proving no exception. It has learnt 


much since its first, disastrous session ; but it still seems 
to have forgotten, until late in the day, that the British 


Parliament is a bicameral institution. In the seven weeks, 
at most, between the end of the Whitsun recess and the 
beginning of the summer recess, the House of Lords will 
have to deal with seven major or highly complex Bills, as 
well as with several minor and easier ones. Even with a 
Conservative Government, this is straining their Lordships’ 
goodwill, not to mention their legislative digestion. 

The most complicated measures with which the Lords 
have still to deal are: Housing Repairs and Rents (Scotland), 
Landlord and Tenant, Long Leases (Scotland), Television, 
Mines and Quarries, Town and Country Planning, and Town 
and Country, Planning (Scotland). The Television Bill is 
Perhaps the only-one of these over which the Lords will 
cast 2 controversial as well as a critical eye. But they will 


‘ important revising function to fulfil with many of 
the others. In particular, they are better qualified than 
tiouse of Commons to consider the minutiz of landlord 
anc tcnant or town and country planning legislation. To 
attempt to rush the Lords through these technical Bills 


migh lead to sloppily-drafted statutes, giving endless 
‘mployment to lawyers but only irritation to private 
Citizens 

Even in the House of Commons the Government will not 
be irce of time-table worries. Several of its Bills are still 
in 


committee Or awaiting the report and third reading 
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stages ; in due course all of these will presumably be 
amended by the Lords, and the Commons will then have to 
consider the amendments—a process that, on past per- 
formance, will give the Opposition opportunities for making 
a nuisance of itself. To lighten the load the Government 
has tossed overboard first the ill-conceived Industrial Organ- 
isation and Development Bill and now, for this session at 
least, the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill. But there is not 
much more top-hamper to be shed ; the Finance Bill must 
be allowed to grind its leisurely way through the machine, 
and the Opposition cannot be defrauded of the several 
Supply Days still remaining. It must be galling to the 
Government to know that the real cause of its difficulties is 
that the House has spent so much time looking at Television 
—about which not all Tories, perhaps not even in the 
Cabinet itself, are equally keen. 


Mutiny for Less Pay 


HE one hundred and sixty-six Tory MPs who voted 
= against any increase in their own and their opponents’ 
pay have split into three groups. One group secretly 
recognises the force of the case for an increase, largely on 
the grounds that the present low scale of pay and high 
rate of expenses put some Labour members at a dis- 
advantage and therefore offend against the principle that 
politics should be played like cricket. They voted against 
the increase mainly in order to be able to defend themselves 


in their constituencies, and are not eager to carry the battle . 


further at this time. A second group has no very clear 
opinion about the ethics of a pay increase ; but it thinks that 
the Government has thrown away a fine debating point 
by giving in to Labour pressure, instead of carrying on a 
popular. and country-wide resistance to it. A third group 
genuinely believes that to increase MPs’ pay now will be 
to resort to government by. the worst sort of example, and 
is determined to carry on the fight to the bitter end. 

The second and third of these groups have proved 
stronger than the Government had expected, and they have 
mounted a mutiny against the Prime Minister in the past 


week. The problem has been made more awkward by the, 


fact that some members of the front bench may feel some 
sympathy with the mutineers. In addition, one mutineer, 
Sir John Mellor, the member for the safe Tory seat of 
Sutton Coldfield, has cast himself off in a small boat ; he 
has declared that he is no longer willing to accept the 
leadership of the Prime Minister “who is prepared to 
override the objections of the majority of Conservatives ” on 
this matter, and that he will henceforth sit as an independent 
Conservative without accepting the party whip. Since Sir 
John will almost certainly continue to vote against the 
Socialists on every conceivable issue, his gesture has no wide 
political importance. The Prime Minister made a difficult 
but correct decision when he determined to put this matter 
to a free vote of the House ; he should not be deterred 
from his chosen course by the thunder behind and around 
him. 
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Boycott in Buganda 


HE troops are out and a state of emergency has again 

been declared in Buganda. This bad news should not 
be taken to mean that the quarrel between Sir Andrew 
Cohen and the traditionalist forces in Buganda over the 
exile of the Kabaka has flared up again. The emergency has 
had to be declared because other elements, which care 
nothing for Buganda’s traditional institutions, have been 
making every effort to exploit the confusion arising from 
that quarrel for their own purposes. 

These elements are led by the extremist Uganda National 
Congress, which recently declared a boycott on the 
buying of all goods except bare necessities as a protest 
against the rustication of its leader, Mr Kiwanuka. This 
boycott was designed to hurt African and foreign commer- 
cial interests, but it was not fully effective until Congress 
began to use intimidation against people ignoring it. When 
this happened, the Legislative Council (including its African 
members) urged the Governor to take action. Sir Andrew 
has, in fact, delayed longer than some of the Africans them- 
selves would have liked. 

There is thus no contradiction between the declaration 
of the emergency and the compromise reached last week 
between the Governor and the three members of the 
Buganda delegation which is to discuss constitutional 
reforms with Sir Keith Hancock when he arrives in three 
weeks’ time. The misunderstanding that had arisen over 
the terms of reference of the Hancock mission has been 
cleared up ; and the Governor has withdrawn his objection 
to the inclusion on the delegation of Dr Kalibari, a 
prominent expatriate from Uganda now working in the 
United States (the question of the other proposed delegate 
from America, Dr Ralph Bunche, has been tacitly dropped). 
In return, the three Buganda leaders, all of whom came to 
this country-last year as part of the delegation that 
negotiated unsuccessfully for the Kabaka’s return, have 
agreed to co-operate with the Hancock inquiry. If they 
stand by this decision the conference should now go forward 
in an atmosphere free from intimidation ; the danger is, 
however, that the new and unhappy train of events may 
exert still more pressure on even moderate Buganda 


politicians to compete before the public to show what good 
nationalists they are. 


. The Bomb at Lancaster House 


HE five-power disarmament talks in London have now 
ae their discreet and outwardly uneventful course for 
three weeks. They are likely to continue for another three. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no reason to interpret the 
quiet and courteous exchanges between Mr Malik and the 
western representatives at Lancaster House as a sign that 
any real progress is being made. The report of this United 
Nations sub-committee will, presumably, register once more 
the familiar deadlocks: Soviet insistence on dealing with 
nuclear weapons separately, western insistence that dis- 
armament must apply to tanks and artillery as well as to 
atomic and hydrogen bombs ; Soviet rejection of effective 
international controls, western rejection of plausible paper 
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plans that merely handicap the more honest nations without 
inhibiting the more ruthless. 


For exactly six months, a faint hope of breaking the 
deadlocks has been kept alive. President Eisenhower's 
suggestion last December of an international pool of aiomic 
energy for peaceful purposes indicated a way in which 
mutual distrust might be partly dissolved by practical 
co-operation. A long and patient effort has been made by 
American diplomats, in Moscow, in Washington, in Berlin 
and in Geneva, to lead the Russians to the brink of this poo! ; 
but Mr Molotov has been an unwilling horse from the 
beginning, and now he has made it finally clear that he will 
not drink. Last Saturday Pravda devoted a major ariicle 
to the Eisenhower proposals. The writer was not conicnt 
with the futile charge that they “ bypass the main question ” 
—it was precisely because the proposals held out hope of 
bypassing the major deadlocks that the President made them 
—but went on to build up a weirdly distorted and sinister 
picture. 

. .. The attempts of US diplomacy to reduce the solution 
of the atomic problem to the creation of a certain inter- 
national agency which would use for peaceful purposes 
only a certain part of the stocks of atomic materials are 
arousing growing distrust. . . The US ruling circles 
would like to seize control of atomic research in all capitalist 
countries. ... In Western Europe there has already been 
created an international association whose aim is to pre} 
the ground for a new cartel of traders in atomic death. We 
have in mind the so-called European Council for Nuclear 
Research. ... 

It will be remembered that the Russians originally turned 
down Mr Eisenhower’s offer the moment it was made, but 
agreed to negotiate when they saw how bad an impression 
they had made on world opinion. Pravda has now paved 
the way for a new retreat by Moscow. The object of its 
wild charges is simply to help Mr Molotov back out of the 
negotiations, in which the Americans have proved 
maddeningly patient and generous, by making obscure 
suggestions that the United States is somehow to blame {or 
the breakdown. It is not a convincing performance. 


Iran Must Decide... 


WESTERNER who married an Iranian recently wrote of 
her new compatriots that though their bodies might 
be idle their minds were always working overtime. [n1- 
aginations spent much time laying plans but devoted even 
more to conjuring up the pitfalls inherent in any action 
taken. Thus it usually seemed safer to do nothing at all. 
This national predilection for letting matters take their cours: 
has for decades worked out fairly well. Some outsider— 
usually Britain or Russia—has always proffered a way roun< 
the next bend; more recently, the United States Governmen! 
with its successive grants-in-aid, has removed all need fo: 
decisions on, for instance, how to fill the Treasury. The 
Zahedi Government’s chief trouble over the current oil neg»- 
tiations is that there is now no room for indecision. It must 
take a plunge. 
For weeks, Teheranis have been hoping not to have to ¢o 
so. They have cherished the illusion that the British would 
like to see the consortium fail, so as to get a deal for London 
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out of its wreck, or that they would be able to discern some 
chink in its structure and thereafter do a deal with its 
American members. They cannot believe that it will remain 
united or firm about the two or three items that are a sine 
ua rion of its return to Iran. One advantage of the present 
iarerim talks in London is that they offer a fresh chance of 
prov ng to Teheran how much the consortium is at one. 

* The state of the negotiations is that each side has laid 
the table certain cards that the other cannot accept. 
Iranians, for instance, want what they have always 
inted—a body of Iranian nationality to restore them, on 
fe i, to their proud position at the top of the list of pro- 


— 


ducing countries, and to leave all decisions, including techni- 
cal ones, to the-whims of an Iranian governmental body. 
The consortium, which must invest a very considerable sum 
in Iran if it is to restore the damaged industry, wants greater 
security for its investment: for security, it wants western 


control of the technical body that will be acting on behalf 
of the National Iranian Oil Company, and of the volume of 
oil produced, so that the latter can be related to the world 
markets available. In London, the chief topic of discussion 
; whether a pattern can be devised that will meet these 


requirements while also meeting the National Iranian Oil 
Company’s susceptibilities. If in Teheran the same kind of 
pattern-cutting is afoot the prospects for settlement are fairly 
bright. It is there that the real decision lies. 


The Glass Falls in Tunis 


NY Parisian who still cherished last week the notion that 
A ill was quiet in Tunisia has had his hopes shattered. 


On the night of May 26th five French settlers living in the 
rolling hills of the Tunisian-Algerian border were murdered 
by fellaghas or bandits. Fellaghas—outlaws who hold 


passing cars up to ransom—are a south-Tunisian institu- 
tion ; but there is now evidence that the distinction between 
a bandit and a nationalist has grown thin. Some of the 
men were said to be wearing flashes labelled “ Tunisian 
Army of Liberation ” and on one corpse the police found a 
written note saying that the band was combating un 
colonialisme détesté. 

Two days later, when M. Voizard, the Resident-General, 


returned from his mission to Paris in search of support for 
his policy of clemency, he was met by a crowd of angry 
settlers shouting that he was incompetent to protect their 
wives and children and had best go home. By a coincidence, 


a Tunisian nationalist was simultaneously attempting to 
murder the Tunisian Prime Minister on the ground of his 
being a French stooge. The moderates of both sides were 
under fire. 

The perennial trouble in Tunisia is that middle courses 
please no one. This was true when M. Voizard promulgated 
his latest reforms in March: the settlers shouted them down 
because they increased the powers of the Tunisian premier 
and the Tunisian proportion of cabinet ministers ; the 
Tunisian nationalist did likewise because, though the 
fctorms provided for an all-Tunisian advisory Assembly 
they flanked it, for purposes of handling the budget, with 
an ali-French body that would join it when financial 
questions were under review. Tunisians saw in this proviso 
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a surviving element of the “oo-sovereignty ” that they will 
not tolerate. Perhaps they would have felt differently had 
the subsequent amnesty to political prisoners been extended 
to include their hero, M. Bourguiba ; but all possibility of 
taking this bold step has been rendered remote by the fres 

murders. Instead, the French settlers have asked for and 
received an issue of arms. Possibilities of reprisals abound, 
and the prespects of a settlement are more remote than ever. 


Test in British Honduras 


HE Colonial Office has decided to take the loyalty of 

the People’s United Party in British Honduras at slightly 
above face value. In spite of the fact that the party has 
had affiliations with the Communist-dominated government 
of Guatemala, it was allowed to take part in the elections 
in May, in which it won eight of the nine elected seats 
in the new legislative assembly. Now Mr Lyttelton has 
decided to go ahead with the second stage of constitutional 
advance, by appointing four of the newly elected members 
to take their places on the reformed executive council along- 
side the three official and two nominated members. The 
question of whether these heady nationalists can be turned 
into responsible reformers will now—very wisely—be put to 
the test. 

The ground has been carefully prepared beforehand. 
The PUP leaders have given the Governor an assurance 
that they will co-operate fully in trying to work the consti- 
tution “in a spirit of loyalty and good will.” They are 
willing to take the oath of allegiance without reservation, 
and they are to visit Britain for talks with Mr Lyttelton 
later this year (probably in August). All this amounts to 
as frank a pledge of good faith as could be desired—and 
the PUP leaders are unlikely to be so foolish as to ignore 
the lesson of British Guiana. There would be little reason 
to worry about the political future of British Honduras 
(a territory, after all, with only 73,000 inhabitants) if it 
were not for the menacing attitudes struck by its neighbour: 
PUP’s former allies in Guatemala, have recently been im- 
porting arms from behind the iron curtain. 
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Which Plan for Clydeside? 


LASGOW’S planning problems have become enmeshed 
G in a web of complications and contradictions. Over- 
crowding in the older parts of the city is worse than any- 
where else in Britain ; in one area of 90 acres, no less than 
37,000 people are herded together. One current proposal 
for the main redevelopment area is that the population 
should be rehoused in blocks of flats ten to fifteen storeys 
high ; even so, many families in this area would have to 
be accommodated elsewhere. Flat construction on this 
scale would be exorbitantly expensive. On both financial 
and social grounds, it would be wiser to rebuild more 
modestly and to transfer a larger number of people to new 
communities, where they can be housed at reasonable cost. 

Unfortunately, there are two barriers in the way. The 
first is that there is still no adequate machinery for carrying 
through the necessary dispersal of population and industry. 
The new town that is being: built at East Kilbride can 
make only a modest contribution to the programme. There 
is increasing pressure to secure for Scotland the special 
assistance for expanding towns that the Town Development 
Act makes available to English local authorities ; but— 
whether or not this measure can be adapted to Scottish 
conditions—its enactment would take time. The only 
immediate relief that Glasgow might be given is the creation 
of a second new town at Cumbernauld. 

The other problem is that while the planners are trying 
to lure some people away from Glasgow, the Government 
is trying to lure industry to it. Clydeside is designated as 
a development area. As such, and with Government aid, it 
has attracted the great bulk of factory construction in 
Scotland since the war. In addition, the Secretary of State 
recently insisted on giving unsuitably located firms in 
Glasgow a greater security of tenure than the city council 
wanted. It is hopeless to talk about moving people out of 
Glasgow if their jobs are to stay behind. The authorities 
should becide whether they want the population of Clyde- 
side to grow bigger or smaller ; at the moment they seem to 
be planning that it should do both. 


Mediocrity is Safer 


HOSE who want to live to a ripe old age should climb 
ts way, but not too far, in their calling. The improve- 
ment in standards of living, which used to be the reward 
of success, is no longer sufficient to counteract the strain 
of more responsible work. This, at any rate, seems to be 
the conclusion of the first statistical study for twenty years 
of comparative death rates for different social classes of the 
population.* In the early 1930s the risk of death declined 
steadily as position in the social ladder rose. Today men 
in the top “ white collar ” occupations, loosely classified as 
the professional classes, and those doing skilled manual 
work, may expect to die younger than their somewhat less 
skilled colleagues—although mortality is still highest among 
unskilled labourers. 

These generalisations, of course, hide many exceptions ; 


* The Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, Englend and 
Wales, 1951. Occupational Mortality. Part I. HMSO. 7s. 6d. 
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for instance, open air jobs seem healthier than indoor jobs 
in each category. Some of the other findings from th: 
study are illustrated opposite. Deaths recorded in 109< 
related to the numbers in each occupation, as shown 
representative sample from the 1951 census of one 
every hundred. The sample is small enough to int: 
some errors, but they should not affect the broad 
clusions. The lower chart shows which diseases are 
prevalent among professional men, and which 
unskilled workers. The figures do not compare death: 
different causes but only the number of deaths in each ; 
class from one particular cause, expressed as a percenta 
the deaths that would have been expected if occur 
had no effect on mortality. Suicides, for example, 
34 per cent above the average among professional men, 
II per cent below the average among skilled workers. 


Mr Menzies Scrapes Home 


T was generally agreed that the general electio: 
Australia last Saturday would be a close contest, and the 
results have borne out this prediction. Mr Menzies ha: 
scraped home again, but only with a majority that has 
shrunk, according to the latest incomplete figures, from 1 
to 7. In the new House of Representatives the Liberal 
Country party coalition will probably have 64 seats instea 
of 68, while the Labour party will probably have 57 inste: 
of 53. The Communists, who polled just over one per cent 
of the votes, gained no seats and lost most of their deposits. 
The election campaign was a disappointing affair, in whic! 
discussion of important issues of policy, both foreign and 
domestic, was swamped by argument about how much the 
Australian citizen could get out of the state’s coffers an 
how much he would have to contribute in return. \\: 
Menzies, however, has said that the election was a real test 
of the judgment and character of the Australian peop! 
that is to say of their ability to see that Dr Evatt, | 
Labour leader, was promising far too much far too quick!y 
when he made them magnificent offers of a bigger and 
better welfare state. The Prime Minister seems to think 
that they passed it with flying colours ; in fact they have 
barely scraped through, for even after allowances for uncon- 
tested seats, Labour seems to have secured a majority 
even though only a bare majority—of the popular vote 


e 


Moreover, this issue was obscured by others that t 
in Mr Menzies’s favour. There was the reflected glo: 
from the immensely popular Royal Tour; there « 
the Petrov case, which seemed to justify all the Prim 
Minister’s well-known fears about the Australian Co: 
munist party ; there was the country’s undoubted prosper! . 
and there was a popular budget which had included su 
stantial cuts in taxation. In his next term of office \\ 
Menzies may find he has not such good cards in his hand 
The Australian economy is now running on a fair tack ; bu 
it is not so long since it was contending with dangerov: 
squalls, and it might find itself doing the same again. Ne»' 
year the government will face the task of maintaining ‘'s 
Slender majority of two in the Senate. With the latc' 


election results before him: Mr Menzies may feel it necess:'’ | 
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to woo the electors with slices of Evatt pie ; but he should 
resist the temptation of promising more than the Australian 
economy can stand. 


German Travel Shows the Way 


ERMANS are having personally a taste of “ converti- 
G bility ” long before that term has acquired any mean- 
ing for the British man-in-the-street. Travellers abroad 
from the Federal Republic to any countries of the European 
Payments Union this summer find that there is practically 
no trace of exchange controls over them. The allowance is 

w so high that it is beyond the means of any but the 

richest family man to spend it on pleasure. It is now, for 
non-business travel, DM 1300 ({110), though DM 500 
({42) is reserved for winter sports. German travellers can 
also take DM 300 (£25) with them in cash and can bring 
back as much as they lke. The large German surplus on 
the European Payments Union provides a justification for 
his liberality that the British cannot claim. This is true. 
But it must be said that the German authorities began to 
€ generous to their citizens long before they had such a 
Surplus. For years now the British traveller has been 
1olerating greater restrictions on his holiday travel than the 
Germans. 
The spirit of “convertibility ” and free trade in a new 
Europe has been shown by the Germans in a number of 
ways that might well be copied by the British. Customs 
examinations on trains are now almost entirely a matter of 
pleasant greetings from officials who have changed the old 
Prussian or Nazi bark for what might be called “ Schu- 
manners.” The form which travellers to West Germany 
fill up on entering and leaving the country is extremely 
brief and its heading shows that it is merely used for 
statistics; whereas the British, like the French, still demand 
personal details that appear to be intended for the police. 
The inference is that every traveller is a potential criminal. 
Moreover, the Germans have not made the incredible 
psychological blunder of the British, who make every 
traveller leaving the country by air pay what seems 
ike a fine to the government. The irritation caused, 
especially to Americans, by this imposition is out of all pro- 
portion to the small sum of five shillings involved. In the 
matter of tourism the British have few laurels to look to ; 
but they had better guard the miserable leaves they have 
against unimaginative officials. 


r 
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The Bulgarians Behave 


NE more step to lower tension in the Balkans has just 
O been taken. Bulgaria has already resumed trade 
relations with Greece and a joint border commission has 
re-drawn a disputed sector of the frontier. Now, after five 
months of negotiation in Paris, the two countries have 
agreed to resume diplomatic relations; Bulgaria thus 
becomes the first of Russia’s satellites to take this step. 

The initiative came from the Bulgarians, who would have 
liked—presumably as part of Moscow’s “ peace offensive ” 
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in the Balkans—to resume diplomatic relations with» 
further ado. The Greeks, however, would not exching 
ambassadors without first getting at least some firm as; 
ance that their serious grievances would be removed, and 
have in the end won their point. The Bulgarians have p: 
fessed willingness to carry out the terms of the 1947 Peace 
Treaty, which they have so far openly defied. Whether 
they will reduce their armed forces to the numbers stipu- 
lated in the treaty seems most unlikely, but in other respects 
they may be more sincere. At any rate, a committee of 
experts is to meet later this month in Paris to decide how 
Bulgaria is to pay Greece $45 million in reparations ; and 
it has been agreed that other matters, such as the return 
to Greece of rolling stock and other property removed by 
the Bulgarians, shall be settled through normal diplomat: 
channels. The Bulgarians, moreover, have agreed to tak 
steps through the International Red Cross to organise th 
return of the Greek nationals, including probably several 
thousand children, who were abducted to Bulgaria during 
the Greek civil war. That amends should be made for 
this outrage is of paramount importance to the Greeks. 
In spite of the long months of diplomatic slogging in 
Paris, much remains to be done before Greco-Bulgarian 
relations become satisfactory, from the Greek point of view. 
Athens has no illusions that its rapprochement with Sofia 
does away with the need for defence planning in the 
Balkans. As is pointed out in an article on p. 809, the 
Greeks are more convinced than they have ever been of 
the importance of a definite military agreement with their 
neighbour, Jugoslavia, and their Nato partner, Turkey. 


. 


Hold-up on Cleaner Food? 


NE of the measures outlined in the Queen’s speech that 

has still to come before the House of Commons is 

the Food and Drugs Amendment Bill. This Bill, which 
is intended to put into effect all that has been said in recent 
years about the need to improve standards of cleanliness 
in Britain’s catering establishments, had passed through !! 
its stages in the House of Lords by the end of March. Ha: 


anything happened to delay its introduction to the House 
of Commons ? 


When Mr Crookshank was taxed on this point last week 
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Economy drive 


In the new Anglia and Prefect, Ford Motor Company Ltd. 


use a BAKELITE wood-filled material for the four-part 
moulding which forms the instrument panel. Practical and 
economical, this is one of the many BAKELITE products 


1 


helping the motor industry to keep down costs. Mouldings 


for instrument panels and dashboard components; electrical 


and other parts machined from laminated sheet; grommets 
and cable insulation sleeving made from VYBAK materials; 
car bodies and press tools-formed from polyester resins... 
the applications are virtually unlimited. And new materials 
are constantly being produced by Bakelite Limited, the 


ation that pioneered plastics, and continues to lead 


in research and development. 










Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
Atkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials - Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube - Glass Fibre & Asbestos 
Laminates ~- Phenolic & Urea Resins 


PLASTICS 


Cements & Adhesives + Polyester 
Resins+ Vybak Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet + Vybak PVC Moulding 
& Extrusion Compounds - Warerite 
Decorative Laminated Plastics 
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Inserting an X-ray tube * 
into its oil-filled, ray- 
protective and shock- 
proof casing. 





PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


Ix 1895, R6ntgen startled the world with the discovery of an 
entirely new form of radiation. Whilst engaged in the study of 
electric discharges in vacua, he detected an invisible ray which had 
the remarkable property of penetrating human tissue to present a 
shadow picture of bone formation on a photographic plate. 
The radiations, which became known as X-rays, were at first 
used primarily to produce medical radiographs. In those early 
days such radiographs required exposure times of about fifteen 


| minutes; but today, with the aid of modern X-ray tubes, 
| diagnostic radiographs of extremely high definition are obtainable 
| in less than 1/800th second. 


A significant contribution by Mullard to this outstanding 
progress is the rotating anode diagnostic tube. Providing a high 


X-ray intensity from an optically sharp point source, these tubes 
| produce radiographs of high quality and definition in very short 
| exposure times. 
| 


The latest Mullard achievement in this field is the development 


| of a rotating anode tube of such high power and short exposure 


time that it enables motion-picture studies to be made of 
internal bodily functions. This tube is already proving of 
immense value in the diagnosis of diseases of the heart and 


| circulatory system, as well as of the stomach and the brain. 


The scope of X-ray science is continually expanding. In 
addition to medical radiography, X-rays are being applied to the 
treatment of cancer, the study of the structure of matter, the 
non-destructive examination of materials, and the detection of 
foreign particles in foods. The Mullard organisation, with its 
extensive research and manufacturing facilities, is contributing 


to further progress by the production of X-ray tubes of the 
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Mullard 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: Blackburn 
Anne’s + Mitcham - 


- Fleetwood + Gillingham + Hove - Lytham-St. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


4 THE SCHWEXPORT DRIVE 


It has been well said (Bricey: Yarns of an Old 
Economist) that exports are not exportable 
unless they are portable. It will not surprise 
many to learn that Schweppshire provides 
its own typically individual answer to this 
typical problem. 

ENGLISH HERITAGE CO., LTD., (write Room 
D, 619 Beltane Road) gives this message 
from the Old World to the New. In 
former days the need was met by taking 
to pieces very old Suffolk barns and putting 
them together again in exact replica, with 
the rats’ nests pasteurised, somewhere in 
the U.S.A., often Florida. 

Occasionally, extremely ruined castles were 
treated in the same way. The picture shows, 
we hope, an advance. Rather small, light, 
pneumatic thirteenth century castles are 
put up in England and immediately taken 
down again. Deflated, they are shipped in 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





slim wrappers across the Atlantic to, say, 
Baltimore. Here they can be pumped up 
and filled, for authenticity, with genuine 
English air which has been flown over in 
canisters similar to those we employ for 
delivering Genuine Club Atmosphere to 
West 44th Street. 


Dummy Countesses, family ghosts (see 
inset), splendid old butlers and trustworthy 
old gardeners in a range of six colours, can 
be supplied as extras. AND DO NOT FORGET 


our Daisies Pied made of specially treated 


indiarubber with genuine Warwickshire soil 
at the roots and packed by our subsidiary 
Little Hedgerow Flower Co.: AND our genuine 
Sussex thatch suitable for telephone booths 
or very low skyscrapers: or our Easy-to-Pack 
White Cliffs of Dover in sections made of 
Plastic Nuchork — can be cleaned with the 
wipe of a cloth. ; 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him. 
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--fused to admit that any but technical considerations 


responsible for the delay. Yet there is reason to 
that when the Food and Drugs Bill is considered 
Commons it may not be granted the general welcome 
ooth passage that it was given in the Lords. In 
tion for its becoming law, the Ministers of Food and 
have issued proposed draft regulations for comment 
\rganisations representative of those who will mainly 
ted. Consultation of this sort, before regulations 
ic, is provided for in the Food and Drugs Act of 
ie principal measure, which the new Bill amends 
‘ngthens. These draft regulations have not been 
ed; but the clause in the Bill referring to food 
> shows how far-reaching they can be. The Ministers 
ose requirements for “the construction, layout, 
nt, maintenance, cleanliness, ventilation, lighting, 
- of premises ” in which food is sold or prepared, 
“the maintenance and cleanliness of sanitary and 
, facilities” and of “apparatus, furnishings and 
” used in such premises. It is not surprising that 
{ the associations representing caterers and hotels 
taurants are reported to be up in arms against the 
tions proposed under this clause. The Ministers, 
id, propose to tell each caterer how many sinks he 
ive in his kitchen ; and may in consequence drive 
is of small cafés out of business. 
t measures of preventive medicine interfere with 
iual liberties in the interests of the community, and 
be hoped that the Government will not be frightened 
e protests to the extent of calling off the Bill. There 
unly a danger that under the guise of hygiene the 


isure will be used restrictively to preyent new catering 
stablishments and food shops from being opened ; and the 


ing Wages Act stands as a monument to the mistake 


pursuing uniformity at the cost of common sense. But 


t these possible dangers should be set the known 


iger to health that arises from the insanitary way in 


much food in Britain is prepared and sold. Neither 


he Ministries concerned nor the local authorities should 
o tender-hearted once the Bill becomes law. 


Laws to Themselves 


« tendency of Government departments to exempt 
themselves from rules of their own devising is one 
‘more vicious habits of postwar bureaucracy. A par- 


itly bad example has just been pointed out in the annual 


of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
1947 it was laid down that any land requirements of 
ervice departments should be examined, first, by an 
‘cpartmental committee and, secondly (if there were 


vy objections), at a public local inquiry. After holding 
| an inquiry, the Government decided in 1950 that the 
istry of Supply’s tank factory and testing site on 


1am Common should be dismantled within five years. 
y four of those five years have passed ; and: the 
‘ry has now baldly stated that the establishment can- 


’¢ moved “in the foreseeable future.” The excuse 


d—that the cost of removal is too great—was 
ned and dismissed during the original proceedings. 


cw facts have since been produced. Decisions in these 
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cases are final and irrevocable so far as private objectors 
are concerned ; but a department, it seems, can coolly 
ignore them—and make a mockery of the whole proceedings. 


Mr Costello Leans Left 


S had been expected, Mr Costello has been able to 
form a Government in the Irish Republic with the 
support of the Labour and Farmers’ parties. The most 
significant point about his new Cabinet is that he has 
clearly had to pay heavily for Labour support. The 
Labour leader, Mr Norton, is to be Minister for Industry 
and Commerce as well as Vice-Premier ; from this post he 
will presumably try to industrialise Ireland as near to his 
heart’s content as economic circumstances will allow. Since 
Mr Dillon, of Mr Costello’s own Fine Gael party, returns 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, where he will be trying 
equally vehemently ti expand Irish farming, these economic 
circumstances may pinch both men very hard. It is perhaps 
significant that Mr McGilligan, the able and conservative 
Minister of Finance in the previous Costello Government of 
1948-51, has declined to return to his old post ; he will be 
Attorney General instead, and leave the embarrassing 
finance portfolio to Mr Sweetman, a younger member of 
the Fine Gael party with a reputation for conservatism but 
a need to win his own spurs. Another newcomer is Mr 
Cosgrave, the son of a famous father, who will be Minister 
for External Affairs. Mr Sean MacBride, a former 
incumbent of this office, has declined a seat in the Cabinet ; 
his small Clann na Poblachta party will therefore enjoy the 
advantages of irresponsibility, although it will give the 
Government general support.’ 


More About Uniscan 


HE economic secretary to the British Treasury, Mr 
. Maudling, is now in Copenhagen for informal talks 
with the Danish economic ministers. From Copenhagen 
he will go on to Stockholm and Oslo. High on the list 
of questions to be discussed is the EPU problem which was 
also the principal subject discussed at the recent Uniscan 
meeting in London. The Scandinavian countries are con- 
cerned over mounting German surpluses and it is clearly 
to everyone’s interest that any arrangement reached by 
Britain and Germany bilaterally, as well as the general 
treatment of Germany’s future position in the Union, should 
be fully explored with the Scandinavians and receive their 
support. In this connection, The Economist was apparently 
in error in stating that the British failed at the last meeting 
of Uniscan to inform the other countries of the proposal 
that up to £35 million in gold might be offered in partial 
settlement of outstanding debts. Events were moving 


- rapidly and some important features of the eventual pro- 


posal had: not been worked out at the time of the meetings. 
Mr Maudling’s visit should serve to clear away any mis- 
understanding which may have arisen from the fact that 
the final British proposals differed somewhat from those 
earlier discussed. 
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Western Mind on Eastern Oil 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. 
Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 318 


pages. 25s. 


'T°HE story of twentieth century oil 

development in the Middle East has 
been—and still is—fit stuff for Holly- 
wood. When an “eastern” is made to 
match the “westerns,” here are the 
ingredients ready-made: years of frus- 
tration ending in last-moment success ; 
rival speculators wondering whether to 
ogle the Sultan or the Young Turks ; 
sudden transformations from poverty to 
wealth ; sleek Armenians, relentless 
Sheikhs ; and even a small quota of gas 
blazes to provide a pillar of fire by night 
and of smoke by day. Its dramatic 
qualities have tempted several authors 
into writing over-lurid books about it, 
and there was room for one written in 
Brigadier Longrigg’s dispassionate tones. 
For the second time in six months, he 
has produced for Chatham House a 
work of reference that is essential to any 
good Middle Eastern library. (The first 
was his history of-modern Iraq.) 

He deals with the subject chrono- 
logically and, from the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire onwards, also by 
countries and, roughly, in decades, so 
that anyone wanting to look up the effect 
of Rashid Ali’s rebellion on Iraqi output 
or how many dry holes have been drilled 
in Israel can turn up the point without 
need to use the index. As a work of 
reference, the book is a mine of accurate 
information and is splendidly arranged ; 
as a record of technical development over 
fifty years it could, at its length, hardly 
be bettered. Its appendices. give full 
details of ownership, production, refinery 
location, and the nature of the oil found 
in each field, and it has five useful maps. 

But the system of division by countries 
has one serious drawback. Lodged all 
over the book are paragraphs on subjects 
that are important enough to have 
warranted a section on their own. The 
reader armed with existing knowicdge 
notices, as he goes along, that almost 
every topic of present or future impor- 
tance gets its mention somewhere, but 
the student would find the wood easier 
to see for the trees if he had been 
furnished with some chapters or sections 
on topics that are common to several 
parts of the area. 

To give examples: the problem of 
wayleaves—permits for pipe-lines to pass 
through lands of transit—is mentioned 
when Iraq baulks the idea of a pipe-line 
from the gulf to the Mediterranean, 
again when Tapline is being built, and 


again when Syria and Lebanon, in their 
jealousy of their oil-rich neighbours, seek 
to share the spoils by bouncing the pipe- 
line companies into paying transit dues 
greater than those originally agreed. 
But nowhere is this important subject 
given a section to itself so as to make the 
point that, as a result of the uncertainties 
thus created, companies now hesitate to 
double their pipe lines. The possibility 
of trans-desert pipes to carry natural gas 
—at present running to waste in huge 
quantities—is also mentioned, but is un- 
linked to the thought that such invest- 
ment will never be made until the lands 
of transit learn that the way to secure 
new lines and more dues is to keep old 
agreements. 

Similarly, the differing social policies 
of the different companies are described 
country by country, but in isolation. 
They too need grouping because, un- 
happily for the companies, they are no 
longer isolated now that both Sheikh and 
labourer are paying rounds of visits and 
making invidious comparisons. Any book 
intended to show the student his way 
about the industry needs to make the 
point—here unmade—that each company 
which concedes a round to local pressure 
tends to inch the carpet from under the 
feet of all its neighbours. The effect of a 
sequence of unco-ordinated jerks can 
be costly for all. 

The book’s great merit is that in giving 
a picture of the industry from the western 
angle, it dispels some illusions that Arabs 
and Persians have spread. It shows how 
risky was the enterprise and how great 
the losses at the cost of which success was 
bought ; it shows that though interna- 
tional rivalry as between oilmen has 
been great it has never been overwhelm- 
ing ; its picture of Middle Eastern feel- 
ings about the industry is sketchy, but 
it gives a deservedly creditable picture 
of western activity. 


Brilliant Coterie 


THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP. 
By J. K. Johnstone: 
Secker and Warburg. 393 pages. 25s. 


* must be hard to write at length about 
a brilliant coterie, upon which first- 
hand chit-chat is still abundantly avail- 
able, without admitting the persuasion 
that one has oneself, somehow, come 
within the ambience and gained the right 
to sound the knowing note. Mr John- 
stone, a young Canadian graduate who 
produced his book while holding a 
scholarship in the University of Leeds, 
has intelligently guarded his advantages 
as an outsider, making no claim to other 
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than a student’s intimacy with his <ub- 
ject, and writing (one feels) precis 


as 
he would have written had he ‘cen 
called upon to examine the Camb: idge 


Platonists or the Scriblerus Club. | 
result has little charm but conside: 1b! 
interest. It is a piece of careful litc;ary 
history set against an adequately sketched 
background of ideas, together with 
cious biographical information, a | 
of important books, and interm 
critical appraisals, mainly appreciative in 
tone. One may suspect that some o! 
highly sophisticated persons documented 
and discussed might feel impatience with 
this honest diffusing of useful knowledve. 
But Mr Johnstone’s pedestrian methods 
are more successful in distancing his 
scene than a work of much greater 
literary art might be. What does this 
distancing enable us to see ? 

Chiefly we see the importance of G. E. 


Moore, explaining to a talented, exclusive 
and essentially high-minded circle of 
young Cambridge men that their concern 
must be with the Good. Or rather (for 
is not ethics turning scientific at last ?) 
it must be with good states of mind, 
And there is no doubt how these are to 
be achieved. They will come only 


through an unintermittent frequentation 
of the fields of love, friendship and 
aesthetic enjoyment. What doctrine 
could be more agreeable ? Presently we 
see it carried with enthusiasm to town. 
And the history of the Bloomsbury 
group—Maynard Keynes, Vanessa and 
Clive Bell, Duncan Grant, Roger Fry, 
and the three major writers Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Woolf and E. M. 
Forster—is essentially that of how 
Moore’s doctrine fared in the face of 
complications unforeseen in Cambridge 
(for example, actual young women and 
real artists) and the extent to which it 
continued to influence the mature work 
of individuals of very various tempera- 
ment and talent. 

In the sphere of aesthetic speculation 
the doctrine produced confusion, for the 
theory of Significant Form—essentially 
an attempt to vindicate art in the con- 
crete as all that Moore had claimed for it 
in the abstract—sees artistic construc- 
tions now as autonomous and self-con- 
tained, and now as exploiting our 
responses to formal relations in order to 
communicate some idea or vision of tie 
very largest reference—the artist dealing 
(in Roger Fry’s positively Shelleyan 
words) with “impassioned thought and 
feeling ” and representing “ the articulaic¢ 
soul of mankind.” Upon literature 
Moore’s influence was very varied. 
Lytton Strachey appears to have gained 
from him no more than an irresponsibi¢ 
attitude to knowledge. Mr Forst°r 
judiciously compounded aspects of 5s 
teaching with more ancient and prescr:)- 
tive wisdom in order to form a sort of 
working creed for the liberal imagination. 
Virginia Woolf, the most important artist 
of the group, was perhaps most tram- 
melled by the doctrine as it ramified 
through the thought of those around h er. 
Its esotericism straitened her sympati:cs 
in a manner peculiarly disabling to 4 
novelist, and the paradox—once morc— 
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that 2 work of art is both a self-contained 


construction not standing for anything 
else and a tool for exploring “ reality ” 
appears to have had a harassing rather 
than a stimulating,effect upon her work. 


Black Mischief 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRIRAL CHANGE: A study of tmmi- 
gra? hour in Buganda. 

Ed y Audrey I. Richards. 

He 316 pages. 30s. 

N some ways Buganda bears much the 
| ne relation to Uganda as the White 
Highlands bear to the rest of Kenya. It 
is a rich country of rich landlords, the 
env} surrounding tribes. But in this 
case the landlords are black. Other 
resemblances, too, make nonsense of the 
superficial lumping together of all blacks 
as the despoiled and all whites as the 
despoilers. Buganda is an ancient 
imperial power ; its people inherit many 
of the legacies, good and bad, of their 
past. They are proud, independent, 
hospitable, traditionally conservative—so 


much so that they often seem to regard 
themselves and the British as the only 
respectable people in. the Protectorate. 
Today they have to make the doubly 
difficult adjustment of democratising the 
internal structure of their tribe, and also 
of democratising their relationship with 
the other black peoples of Buganda. 
Dr Richards and her colleagues are to 
congratulated on producing so 
etailed and authoritative a study of one 
Buganda’s most difficult problems. 
mmigrant labour gets little mention in 
ss accounts of the present crisis, but 
otentially, if not actually, it represents 
sreat trouble-maker. With the aboli- 
on of slavery and the gradual emancipa- 
f the Africans’ traditional servants 
their wives—the Baganda have come 
to rely on labourers flocking in from 
other less fortunate parts of Uganda and 
beyond—a large contingent comes from 
over the border of the Belgian Congo. 
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The immigrants already number a third 
of all the inhabitants of Buganda. They 
come trekking over the long, dusty roads 


on foot or in <rowded and ramshackle 
African and Indian-owned buses be- 
ause there is money to be made away 
rom the ties and obligations of kinship. 
hey work as casual labourers for the 
iganda farmers (who have a reputation 
r treating them well), and, in lesser 
imbers, on European plantations and 
n industry ; or they raise cotton on land 
ented for the season. Many of them 
id by settling permanently. Buganda 
aw is unusually favourable towards 
tenants and does not discriminate against 
immigrants—indeed landlords often 
Preicr foreigners as tenants because they 
are more willing to perform traditional 
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But, socially, it is exceedingly difficult 
to cecome naturalised and, _politic- 
ally, the immigrant is still beyond 
the pale. The democratisation of local 
councils is almost certain to increase 
father than diminish these latent ten- 


sions. Progress, both economic and 


political, is a two-edged weapon in 
Africa as everywhere else. Industrialisa- 
tion, for example, may sound fine to the 
white man, but it encounters all the 
traditional hostility of the Buganda 
landlord. With his cheap labour drained 
off elsewhere, he will have to pay the 
workers higher wages—and perhaps 
work a little harder himself. 

People who like to denigrate the 
British administration would find,. on 
reading this book, that things are often 
more complicated than they seem. As 
befits a serious work of sociology, it is 
mainly concerned, not with judgments, 
but with elucidation and analysis. More 
work of this kind is urgently needed, for 
until we have made a better job of 
charting the still dark continent of 
African minds and habits, we shall con- 
tinue to make silly political blunders out 
of sheer ignorance. 


Natural History of 
Instability 


THE FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC 
KNOWLEDGE. 


By Arthur F. Burns. 


Princeton University Press for the National 


Bureau of Economic Research. 376 pages. 
$5.00. 


HE central theme of this collection 

of essays is the relationship of 
economic growth and fluctuations ; their 
raw material is, for the most part, the 
mass of factual and statistical matter 
accumulated and analysed under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, of which the author 
is Director of Research. (At present, on 
leave of absence, he is chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers.) Eight of the sixteen papers 
are annual reports of the Bureau, each 
organising an account of work in pro- 
gress, or recently carried out, around a 
single leading idea. “ Economic Research 
and the Keynesian Thinking of Our 
Time” is a salutary reminder of the 
unexplored complexities behind the 
Keynesian aggregates; it should hold 
much the same place in the economic 
literature of the mid-century as did that 
famous essay of Professor Clapham’s, 
“On Empty Economic Boxes,” in the 
1920s. “ Stepping-Stones Towards the 
Future” deals with the bearing af 
current research by the Bureau on the 
possibilities of economic prediction ; 
“The Cumulation of Economic Know- 
ledge” and “New Facts on Business 
Cycles ” are progress reports embracing 
not only the work of the Bureau but that 
of other investigators ; “ Looking For 
ward ” discusses the Bureau’s programme 
(in the critical year 1951) in relation to 
such politically significant topics as the 
distribution of incomes, the size and 
structure of the federal budget, and the 
economic role of Government. “ Wesley 
Mitchell and the National Bureau ” is a 
biographical tribute to the Bureau’s first 
chief ; “The Instability of Consumer 
Spending ” highlights its researches into 
the consumption function and “the 
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“. . . the best book on the Con- 
stitution since Walter Bagehot’s 
...’—R. J. C. in News Chro- 


nicle. 
Japan’s 
New Order 


in East Asia 


Its Rise and Fall 
1937-45 
F. C. JONES 


Published on behalf of the Royal 
Institute of International Af- 
fairs. 38s. net 
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GENERAL UNION 


A study of the National Union 
of General and Municipal 
Workers 
By H. A. CLEGG 


Demy 8vo 35s net. 


This is an objective study of the 
second largest union in the 
country showing how it carries 
on its business 
THE SYSTEM OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Edited by 
A. FLANDERS & H. A. CLEGG 
Demy 8vo 30s net. 


A comprehensive text book with 
contributions from Asa Briggs, 
O. Kahn-Freund, J. D. M. Bell 
and T. E. Chester. 


THE HOME LETTERS 


OF T. E. LAWRENCE 
AND HIS BROTHERS 


Med 8vo Illustrated £3.3.0 net: 


The letters answer at least one 
recent accusation against T. E. 
and throw an interesting light 
on a remarkable family. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
OXFORD 
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vertical transmission of cyclical 
impulses” ; “ Business Cycle Research 
and the Needs of Our Time ” is a telling 


apologia for fundamental inquiry not 
limited to matters of obvious current 
urgency. 


In Part II of the book Professor Burns 
hangs his material on a different set of 
pegs—mostly introductions to, or reviews 
of, books dealing with his major theme. 
There is the introduction to Wesley 
Mitchell’s posthumous “ What Happens 
During Business Cycles”; an essay on 
“Railroads and the Business Cycle,” 
originally the introduction to a Bureau- 
sponsored study of American transporta- 
tion by Dr Thor Hultgren ; there is a 
return to Keynesian controversy, in 
which Professor Burns crosses swords 
with Professor Hansen on some basic 
matters of interpretation; there is a 
review of Professor Hicks’s “ Contribu- 
tion to a Theory of the Trade Cycle”; 
there is a discussion, from the proceed- 
ings of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, of two papers illustrating the rival 
historical and econometric approaches to 
business cycle research; there is a 
technical appraisal of the work of Pro- 
fessor Frickey on time series ; there is 
part of a long review of Dr Nourse’s 
“ America’s Capacity to Produce” ; and 
there is—for once without a peg—an 
essay on “Long Cycles in Residential 
Construction.” 

Evidently this is not a book to be 
reviewed in the ordinary sense. Each of 
these compactly written and closely 
reasoned papers represents, from the 
reviewers point of view, virtually a 
book’s worth of material. It must be 


Queen Beyond the Seas 


Sir—Here is an extract from ‘a- news 
agency message which was prominently 
displayed in the first column of the front 
page of the Hindusthan Times of New 
Delhi on May 22nd, and which received, 
I am told, equal publicity. throughout 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon :— 
QUEEN ACCUSED OF 
IDOLATROUS WORSHIP 
Inverness. May 21st. The Free Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland has told the 
British Government that the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh committed‘an act 
of “idolatrous worship” by taking off 
their shoes to visit Ceylon’s Buddhist 
temple of the Tooth during their royal 
tour. . “Had Her Majesty refused to 
attend this ceremony, the vast majority 
of her Protestant subjects would have 
rejoiced.” 


Friends of the Commonwealth in Asia 


enough to emphasise the common factor 
which binds them all into a manifesto of 
empiricism—the concern with hard 
factual evidence, the insistence that 
theory may be either working hypothesis 
or organising principle, but never self- 
sufficient explanation of what really 
happens—and to note that these speci- 
mens of plodding inductive method are 
as intellectually exciting as the most 
farflung speculations of abstract 
logicians. 


Valuable Reprint 


EARLY ENGLISH ‘TRACTS ON 
COMMERCE. 

Edited by J. R. McCulloch. 

Cambridge University Press. 678 pages. 


35s. 


HIS collection of seventeenth cen- 
tury pamphlets is reprinted from 

that made almost exactly a century ago 
for the Political Economy Club by J. R. 
McCulloch.. Believing as he did in 
absolute standards of truth and error and 
confident in the law of progress, these 
eight pamphlets had for him a double 
interest. Some illustrated the mercan- 
tilist doctrine of the balance of trade. a 
delusion so powerful that for its sake 
“treaties and alliances were entered into 
and set aside, fleets were sent to sea, 
armies were embodied, and sanguinary 
conflicts waged in every quarter of the 
globe.” So long did this doctrine retain 
its ascendancy that, as McCulloch put 
it, “Even in our own times Parliament 
was annually congratulated on the excess 





may see the Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’s resolution in better pér- 
spective if it is realised that it received 
scant publicity here. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland thinks 
that the President of the Indian Republic 
visiting Westminster Abbey on an official 
occasion should remove his hat as a niark 
of respect to the feelings of his hosts, or 
would better promote Commonwealth 
solidarity by refusing to attend in order 
to. demonstrate publicly his attitude 
towards beliefs other than his own ?— 
Yours faithfully, 


JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 
Hopeman, Moray 


Masters and Men 


Sir—In the review of my book “An 
Introduction to the Study of Industrial 
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of the exports over the imports.” 


other pamphlets were selected to ole 


the beginnings of saner views. Sj; 


Dudley North, the author of 
courses upon Trade,” published in 
is warmly acclaimed by McCullo 
“an Achilles without a heel, he h 
vulnerable points, no bounties, no d 
no prohibitions,” 

Few historians would now rea 
course and causation of econ 
thought and changes in quite 
simple terms; and yet the colle 
remains of great value. Inded ir 
this very collection that Sir Wi!! 
Ashley used to examine the connect: 
between political groupings 
economic theories. The pamphle: 
whom McCulloch selected as [ 
runners .of Adam Smith had 


c.g 


o 


important factor in common besides | he 


economic liberalism that McCu!! 
exaggerated. ‘They. were all Tories. 

Dudley North had, after all, an Ach: 
heel. -He was one of the best-ha: 
Tories of the times. 


interest to the historian, it. has also 


wider and a more topical relevance. For 


— 


an 


d 


If for these reasons 
McCulloch’s collection is of particula 


these pamphlets are concerned with the 


familiar themes of export balances, goid 


reserves, exchange depreciation and | 
relations between interest rates 


business activity. Lord Keynes wrote 1 


1936, “ As for earlier mercantilist the 
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no intelligible account was available ; 


and we were brought up to believe « 
it was little better than nonsen 
Intelligible accounts do now exist, 
the reprint of this collection is there! 
the more welcome. 


Relations,” which was published in 

Economist of May 1sth, your revie 
states that the author “does not ment 
the British Employers’ Confederati 
This is incorrect. Although the pur] 


nd 


of my book is to discuss the general 


principles. and problems of indust: 
relations, and does net attempt 
describe the systems of industrial r 
tions in Britain or in any other coun! 
the British Employers’ Confederation 
mentioned five times (see index), 
references are made to participation 
the confederation in the work of var: 
national advisory councils and ol 
International Labour Organisation 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Henry RIcHArDs 
The University, Leeds 


[We apologise for the error. Our review 
writes that the five references, adc 
together, would not cover one page ou! 
430. He adds, however, that this is no! 
criticism of the author, who explains 1) 
the lack of information regarding employe 
organisations (as compared to the we 
of information concerning trade unions 
due to the secrecy with which their affa 
are conducted.—Editor.] 
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Oil Refinery 
at Coryton 


Civil engineering and building work for this 
important project has been carried out by the 
company for Vacuum Oil Company Limited 
at Coryton. Heavy concrete foundations, rein- 
forced concrete structures, piling, roads and 
drainage, and the water intake works and jetty 
were all completed on schedule time. The water 
intake was constructed in reinforced concrete 
onthe Mulberry harbour principleat Gravesend 
and Tilbury and floated down the Thames to 
the refinery. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Deltic is the smallest and lightest diesel made, in relation 
to its power. This means higher speeds for naval craft and more 
cargo space in freighters. The facilities for ‘overhaul by 
replacement’ which are available to users of the engine mean a 
shorter lay up and more sea-time for all Deltic-powered ships. 


The Deltic is a working example of 
the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A & / E R Partners in Progress with the ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


- NAPIER AND SON LIMITED +» LONDON -: 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Schools Without Segregation 


Washington, D.C, 


— Supreme Court’s ruling that racial segregation in 
tax-supported schools is in itself unconstitutional has 


been wholeheartedly praised, except in the southern states, 
both for being right in itself and for removing a serious 
embarrassment to American foreign policy. Particularly 
welcome were the unusual unanimity of the nine Justices 
ind their sensible decision to separate the establishment of 
the straightforward principle—that in public education the 
doctrine of separate but equal facilities for Negroes has no 


place—and the complicated process of implementing some- 
thing which upsets the educational pattern and social tradi- 
tion of the South. The Court will hold further hearings 
autumn before deciding how its ruling is to be 
ed, but a second series of findings, issued last week, 
other cases concerned with racial discrimination in 
colleges and elsewhere, underlined that a basic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution had been established. 

In the South this has been received with regret, but not 
with united bitterness. The Attorney General of Georgia 
aroused no great enthusiasm when he summoned the law 
officers of the other states where Negroes are required by 
law to attend separate schools to concert opposition. The 
nearest approach to a general mood was found in Repre- 
sentative Brooks 
Hays’s weekly letter 
to his constituents [] Segregation Required 
in Arkansas; a ~ hy 
southern Democrat 
who has been swim- 
ming with the cur- 
against racial 
prejudice, he says 
of the Court’s argu- 
ment that schools 
separated by the 
barrier of colour, 
however well staffed 
and equipped they 
may be, cannot by 
their nature be 
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is a very diffi- 
cuit kind of reason- 
ing tor Southerners 
accept. But we 
ar: a law-abiding 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


YF Segregation Permitted 


Figures indicate percentage of Negro children 
in’ tax-supported schoais 





people. We share a proper reverence for the Supreme 
Court of the United States . . . we can take some comfort 
from the fact that the Court is giving us time to work out 
a transition in our schools. 


When, in the autumn, the Court begins to formulate the 
decrees that will govern that transition, the United States 
Attorney General, Mr Brownell, and the attorneys general 
of the states requiring or permitting segregation in tax- 
supported schools, have been invited to participate as 
“friends of the court” in the discussion. Mr Brownell 
is expected to repeat the advice he has previously given 
—that the lower federal courts, from which the test cases 
originally came, should be directed to enjoin the school 
boards involved to abandon segregation. If immediate 
action appears inequitable the lower court should have dis- 
cretion to order reasonable postponement, in the first 
instance for a year. One of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Mr Jackson, has predicted, however, a 
“ generation of litigation” before the decision is univer- 
sally applied, and even the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, the skilful organisation 
which has pressed the test cases, anticipates two or three 
more years of hard legal fighting on many fronts. 

The main difficulty is that education is traditionally not 
so much a function of state as of local government and, 
although an in- 
creasing amount of 
state supervision has 
been exercised 
through strings at- 
tached to subsidies, 
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of the local boards chose to co-operate individual suits 
would have to be brought against each one. 

There is, fortunately, not much likelihood of that. 
Co-operation will almost certainly be forthcoming in the 
border states and probably in many of the others. Already, 
since the Court’s decision, two instances have been reported 
from Arkansas and one from North Carolina of local school 
boards which are permitting Negroes to enter senior classes 
in the secondary schools next term. In the District of 
Columbia the school board is debating a plan which will 
mix some children next September and will put an end to 
all segregation in the capital by September, 1955. That 
state governments can help if they will, even when the local 
authorities have the maximum of autonomy in education, 
is shown by the example of New Jersey. In the southern 
half of this state the schools used to be segregated. How- 
ever, in 1948, after the new state constitution had banned 
segregation in the schools, a special commission was able 
to bring about local compliance by persuasion, without 
having recourse to the courts. 


* 


But this example is unlikely to be followed in the states 
of the Deep South, the area of the old plantations, where 
the Negroes are numerically at their strongest, forming the 
majority in many counties. The most dramatic attitude of 
defiance has been struck by Mr Herman Talmadge, the 
Governor of Georgia, who declaimed: “ We’re not going to 
secede from the Union but the people of Georgia will not 
comply with the decision of the Court.” Much the same 
position is being taken by South Carolina, though the pro- 
nouncements of the Governor, Mr James Byrnes, have 
become somewhat more moderate since his legal advisers 
took a closer look at his scheme for abolishing the state’s 
system of public education altogether. Rather more faith is 
now being placed in the solution proposed by the Mississippi 
Legislature: that school boards be instructed to take 
“emotional factors” into account in assigning children to 
the appropriate schools. 
will in practice be prolonged by the careful redrawing of 
the boundaries of the school zones, to divide Negro 
residential districts from white ones even more completely 
than they are at present. 

Outside the Deep South inertia rather than obstruction 
is likely to be the main cause of delay, while for many 
people in states like Kentucky, where the Negro population 
is not very large and where it is highly uneconomic to 
support a dual school system in thinly populated rural areas, 
the decision has come as a relief. The Supreme Court has 
taken on its broad and remote shoulders the responsibility, 
and the unpopularity, for doing something which the state 
authorities had been preparing to do for some time. In 
many ways Kentucky offers a good example of the gradual 
breaking down of prejudice and the growing recognition 
that the end of racial discrimination is inevitable ; these 
are the factors that made the Supreme Court’s decision 
possible and they have now isolated its last-ditch opponents. 

Once the issue of segregation has been settled, the 
ground will be cleared for a general attack on one of the 
most serious problems of the South: the backwardness of 
its educational system whether for Negroes or for whites. 
The southern states have not been standing still in recent 
years: as a whole they spend a-higher proportion of their 
lower incomes on education than do states outside the South. 
South Carolina, which is one of the poorest of the 48 states, 


In some areas, too, segregation © 
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ranks tenth in the percentage of income devoted to educa. 
tion. Particularly since Mr Byrnes has been Governy:, jt 
has been pouring money into the Negro schools in orc +r to 
support its claim that separate schools can give ger uine 
equality of education. It is said that the gap in current 
expenditure for white and Negro schools has been prac} ily 
closed in the large cities in the South, although it stil! « «ists 
in a number of country districts. The gap in term. of 
physical plant is, however, usually much greater. Bw: the 
real gap in southern education is between rural and u:ban 
schools, whichever race they are for ; everywhere there ire 
to be found country schools for white children whic!) are 
inferior to the worst Negro schools in the cities. 

It is the South, therefore, and above all the rural areas 
in the South, that would benefit primarily from the federal 
financial aid for school construction that Congress is al\ ays 
being asked to approve. But it has also been representatives 
of the South who have hitherto held up this approval ; 
they feared that the northern opponents of educational 
segregation would be able to slip an anti-discrimination 
clause into the annual appropriation for school aid. Now 
that sentence has been declared on segregation by the 
Supreme Court, the Southerners may not be so suspicious 
of Congressmen bearing gifts. 


Loyalty is Not Enough 


T is a tribute to the responsibility, thoroughness and 
humanity of the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s special security board that they resisted the temp- 
tation to come to a clear-cut decision at all costs on the 
security case of Dr Robert Oppenheimer, America’s leading 
nuclear scientist. Much as they would have liked to use 
this opportunity to blow away the “ uneasy mixture of fear, 
prejudice and arbitrary judgment” that has come to 
surround such enquiries, and convinced as they all were of 
Dr Oppenheimer’s loyalty to his country, the board never- 
theless regretfully decided, by a majority of two to one, that 
it could not recommend the restoration of Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance for access to secret information. This 
clearance was suspended, on the President’s personal order, 
at the end of last year. The final decision on whether it 
should be renewed rests with the AEC itself, but it secins 
unlikely that the board will be over-ruled. 

The reasons why the board felt that Dr Oppenheimer’ 
reinstatement would endanger the defence and safety © 
the United States, even though he had “a high degree © 
discretion,” were that he had shown disregard for (> 
requirements of security, a susceptibility to influence (>: 
amounted to bad judgment and incomplete candou: 
giving evidence, and had acted in a disturbing manner "' 
connection with the hydrogen bomb programme. |) 
importance which the majority members of the bo’ 
attached to this last consideration is in itself disturbing: 
their complaint against Dr Oppenheimer seems to be th:t, 
having opposed the programme on moral as well as scienti‘ic 
grounds before it was definitely undertaken, he did not latcr 
go out of his way to foster enthusiasm for the hydrog< 
bomb among those working on it. — - 

The threat to ethical freedom and scientific progress 
implied in this complaint against Dr Oppenheimer makes it 
hardly surprising that it was the scientific member of '1¢ 
board, Dr Ward Evans, who dissented from the majority 
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1». But he based his dissent on the fact that Dr 
heimer had been cleared in 1947 and that, as he had 
ed from a security point of view since then, he did 
.w deserve to be denied clearance. What has unfor- 
, deteriorated since 1947 is the international situa- 
articularly in the atomic field, and risks to security 
assessed by more stringent standards than they 
ien, a point for which Dr Evans does not seem to 
owed. But it may still be asked, however much one 
‘ree with the board’s decision in this case, whether 
tandards have not become so stringent that the basic 


mocratic liberties are being undermined. 


Resisting McCarthy 


President is no longer an immovable object in the 
ice of Senator McCarthy’s sustained infiltration of the 
idence of the executive ; while he still refuses to 
the Senator by naming him, Mr Eisenhower is now 
: out to counter-attack. As a result the Senator’s 
s looking less irresistible than it did, although he 
appears more defiantly self-confident than ever. 


ily a day of the enquiry into his controversy with the 


can pass without the Senator repeating to the tele- 
cameras his invitation to government employees to 


their duty, put their loyalty to their country before their 
ty to their superior officers, and give him any informa- 


y may have about treason in executive departments. 
week the Attorney General, on the President’s 


rity, pointed out that 


executive branch of the government has the sole and 


indamental responsibility under the Constitution for the 


cement of our laws and presidential orders. They 
ude those to protect the security of our nation which 
carefully drawn for this purpose. That responsibility: 


cannot be usurped by any individual who may seek to set 
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elf above the laws of our land or override the orders 
he President of the United States to federal employees. 


- only acknowledgment made of this rebuke by Mr 
irthy was to include the present Administration in his 
is“ twenty years of treason ” by extending the period 
enty-one years. He is also now trying to divert atten- 


i by returning to his charge, frustrated last year, that the 
entral Intelligence Agency has been penetrated by Com- 


‘s. On Monday the President continued his attack 
: of Columbia University’s bicentennial dinners, by 
incing, amid the cheers of his audience, that 


vill drive from the temple of freedom all who seek to 
lish over us thought control—whether they be agents 
‘oreign state or demagogues thirsty for personal power 
public notice, 


i Mr Eisenhower has now on his side followed this up 


in impressive survey of the legal action taken against 


munists and subversives in the sixteen months since 
.dministration took office. 


inwhile the Senate, spurred on by the Democratic 
ers and by the public reaction to a prolonged tele- 
: dose of McCarthy methods, seems at last to be 


rawing near to effective regulation of its committee pro- 


¢. Senator Knowland, the Republican leader, has 


used to back such a measure early in the next session 
cefore long the Senate is expected to discuss, even if 


80t 


not to act upon, a new code that combines a number of 
earlier proposals. Under it witnesses at congressional hear- 
ings would be told the charges against them before they 
were published, at least two members would have to be 
present at each session, and a special committee would 
report to the Senate on any violations of the code. Previous 
recommendations for improved procedures have lacked any 
provision for enforcement. 


Foiled in Tin 


EVERSING its earlier decision that the government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City should be closed 
down on July 1st, the Administration now seems prepared 
to give way to senatorial pressure and to stay in “ the tin 
business” for another year at least. This smelter, the 
largest of its kind in the world, was built during the war 
to process the low-grade ores from Bolivia and elsewhere 
which had previously been smelted in Europe. It is 
operated under an agreement with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which is itself finally to be wound up 
at the end of this month. 


In the 1953 fiscal 

year, which ended last 
June, the plant’s out- 
put of refined tin 
accounted for one-half 
of the total new tin 
made available in the Sa 
United States, but sealer prborea ne! 
its operations for the tai 
year ended in a net a iain’ tren te” 
loss of $1,869,000. 
Certainly from an economic point of view the government 
would be well rid of this investment, even if it could only sell 
it at a heavy capital loss. Moreover, the United States could, 
it is estimated, live off its current stocks of tin for from 
5 to 8 years, and in case of war it could build, in little 
more than a year, a new and more efficient plant to make 
the western hemisphere again self-sufficient. A compromise 
—to end operations but maintain the plant in working 
order—was rejected as too costly in view of the rapid 
deterioration that would take place in the warm sea air on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Administration’s proposal to sell immediately, or 
lease, the $13 million plant was well received by the House 
of Representatives, but was foiled in the Senate by the 
strong opposition of Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
who had, of course, local as well as national interests in 
mind. The Senator scored a tactical success when he got 
the Administration’s Bill referred to the Armed Services 
Committee, of which he is a member and which has now 
voted unanimously against the closing of the smelter. His 
arguments have been strengthened by the general concern 
at the deteriorating situation in South-East Asia which 
might threaten the free world’s tin supplies. In addition, 
a shut-down at Texas City would have an adverse effect on 
Bolivian tin production, and would therefore create a 
difficult diplomatic situation. These political and inter- 
national considerations have evidently tipped the balance 
against the economic ones and the smelter has already been 
allowed to rebuild its depleted stocks of tin ore. 


US AND WORLD TIN STOCKS 
‘000 long tons 
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Now! 
The McGraw-Hill AMERICAN LETTER 
Presents a New United Kingdom Edition ! 





Now, you can have the new United Kingdom edition of the 
McGraw-Hill AMERICAN LETTER—one of the world’s foremost 
business news services—air-mailed to you from New York every 


second Friday. 


Every fortnight it can tell you of new opportunities for selling your 
products in world markets—of new sources of supply for the 
commodities you buy abroad—of credit and monetary trends that 


can affect your business, and you. 


Also, in every issue you will find brief descriptions of special 
reports issued by U.S. financial and industrial organizations— 
reprints of which are available for the asking. 


We invite you to try the new United Kingdom edition for six months 
at the special introductory price of only £3 10s. This offers you 
a real saving over the regular annual subscription price of £11 11s. 
This introductory offer expires July 15th, so send no money now, 
but write on your business letterhead to : 


McGRAW - HILL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


95 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 
330 West g2nd Street, New York 36 





ON YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Your first class fare to New York, via any international airline, 
can include a trip to Bermuda—at no extra cost! ne 


So why not enjoy a holiday in Bermuda when business is over 
in New York! Bermuda is less than three hours away, daily flights 
are frequent, and you'll be in the sterling area so you can stay as 
Jong as you please. For complete rest, and enjoyment, there is 
nothing like Bermuda’s pink sandy beaches, varied sports and 
peaceful, leisurely living! 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 
NETWORK 


From the London and New York offices of 





The Hanover Bank, a world-wide network 
of correspondent banks is equipped to serve 


those engaged in international commerce. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
NEW YORK... 70 Sroadway 
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Liberal Victory 


‘) 1950 in North Carolina the liberal invaders of the 
| conservative Democrats’ southern stronghold suffered 
4 smashing rebuff, with the defeat of Dr Frank Graham in 
the primary election for the Democratic nomination for 
Senator, a nomination which, in that state, means victory 
in the general election. Dr Graham lost because the Supreme 
Court’s verdict against the segregation of Negroes in the 
sraduate departments of universities, coming during the 
campaign, gave his die-hard opponent an opportunity, which 
he exploited ruthlessly, to appeal to racial prejudice and the 
raditional southern fear of outside interference. Last week 
the Democrats of North Carolina were again electing a 
senatorial candidate and their choice lay again between a 
liberal, Mr Kerr Scott, who had originally sponsored Dr 
Graham, and a conservative, the incumbent Senator Lennon. 
Once again the Supreme Court intervened, with its much 
more far-reaching verdict against the segregation of Negroes 
in elementary and secondary schools, and once again the 
decision was exploited to the full by the right-wing candi- 
date. But this time the liberal won. 

Mr Scott, it is true, deplored the Court’s ruling as 
sincerely as did his opponent, although less _rebelliously, 
Moreover, Senator Lennon was little known, while Mr Scott 
is a famous vote-getter, who had challenged the party 
organisation successfully before, and a farmer who, when 
he was Governor, made the state spend lavishly on roads 
to get rural voters “out of the mud.” He promised, 
if sent to Washington, to be more active than Senator 
Lennon had been in seeking antidotes for unemployment, 
falling farm prices and McCarthyism, all of which are 
anathema to the citizens of North Carolina. While all these 
factors cértainly contributed to Mr Scott’s victory, it has 
nevertheless provided welcome evidence not only that the 
South is accepting the Supreme Court’s decision far more 
calmly than could have been expected even a few years 
ago, but also that the conservative Democrats are not going 
to be able to use the emotional reactions to that decision to 
turn their party’s clock back in the South. One reason for 
this lies in the growing importance of the Negro vote there, 
as a result of the disappearance of poll taxes and other 
restrictions which discouraged Negroes from going to the 
polls. It is estimated that in 1940 in eleven southern states 
there were only 244,000 registered Negro voters, while in 
1952 there were 1,130,000. And it is widely believed that 
Mr Scott, like Senator Sparkman in Alabama a few weeks 
earlier, owed his victory to Negro support. 


eo 


Picnics for Shareholders 


New York 


] ' the confidence of Mr Robert Young, supported by the 
war cries of his Texan friends, is borne out by the final 
count of votes, and if his success is upheld in the courts, 
Mr White and his fellow directors on the board of the 
New York Central Railroad will be the third major railway 
Management to be unseated this year by the votes of dis- 
sident shareholders. To the 2,200 of the New York Cen- 
tral’s owners, who were transported to the company’s annual 
meeting in special trains and regaled with box lunches of 
fried chicken, the proceedings were more reminiscent of 


803 
a political convention. Indeed, few voters have been 
courted as assiduously—or at such expense—as the Cen- 
tral’s 40,000-odd shareholders. The rival campaign man- 
agers, professional solicitors of proxy votes and public 
relations counsels operated on budgets of which their 
political counterparts might well be envious. 


The tactics employed in this railway battle provided a 
sensational example of the enhanced role of the individual 
shareholder in America today.. Each year company meet- 
ings are better attended and new ways are devised to 
encourage more shareholders to come and to satisfy and 
entertain those who do. This year they have done better 
than ever ; they have been treated to free colour films, seen 
closed-circuit television programmes of their company’s 
operations, received token gifts of its products, or been 
taken on free tours of airports, luxury liners or of the 
firm’s best plants—with, of course, free lunch and transport 
to the “ picnic.” 


On the other side, there has been a marked tendency for 
shareholders to question more frequently, and effectively, 
the activities of their managements. But it would be wrong 
to conclude from this that widely scattered, minority share- 
holders can even now effectively organise their collective 
strength to ensure the efficiency of the management they 
have appointed. Successful challenges have been few, 
outside the railways, and although some of these have been 
made by shareholders who are genuinely dissatisfied, in 
many cases—the New York Central affair offers an example 
—the personal ambition or financial speculation of oppor- 
tunists has provided the leadership of the insurgent group. 
Moreover, the pattern of revolt is often set, not by the 
collective action of the original shareholders, but by an 
outside group, which is buying its way into the company, 
soliciting support from the rema ning shareholders in order 
to make its newly acquired interest a controlling one. 


Foundations of Socialism ? 


EPRESENTATIVE CARROLL REECE’S investiga- 
tion of tax-exempt charitable foundations which 
concern themselves with education is following the anti- 
intellectual and anti-international pattern set by a similar 
inquiry held two years ago, which however ended by com- 
mending the foundations. Now Mr Reece, who managed 
the Taft campaign in 1952, has a political as well as a 
philosophical motive for trying once again to discredit the 
foundations ; for on their staffs are, or have been, a number 
of prominent supporters of President Eisenhower who were 
among those responsible for his nomination in 1952 and 
for encouraging him to pursue a liberal Republican line 
since then. 

Mr Reece’s particular targets are the “ big three ” among 
the foundations—the Ford, the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
funds, names not usually linked with socialism. Yet the 
sensational charges which the Republicans on the investi- 
gating committee and their self-styled expert witnesses are 
levelling at the foundations include the following: that 
they educated the electorate in such a way that it voted 
for the New Deal in 1933; that they bear some responsi- 
bility for the loss of China to the Communists ; that they 
introduced Communist practices into the schools ; that they 
promoted radicals who designed the federal income tax as 
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a “socialist plot”; that they fostered “Fabian Socialism 
of a kind that destroyed Great Britain” ; and that they 
support world government, and have failed to support “ pro- 
American ” activities. 

The three Republican members of the committee are 
receiving some unexpected support from disgruntled 
academicians. Many of these have long felt, but feared to 
say anything lest they themselves be denied a grant, that 
the foundations have wasted money financing “ empiricism,” 
or “comptometer compulsion,” as a sociologist witness 
defined it ; he apparently meant the type of research which 
relies on statistical data without due regard to such intan- 
gible factors as “ devotion, honesty or patriotism.” 





THE FORD FOUNDATION became active after 
the war; its assets are $518,865,000. Its purpose 
is “ advancement of human welfare, world peace, and 
the strengthening of freedom and democracy.” Two of 
its subsidiaries are The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which gives grants to schools and 
colleges for experimental projects, management 
surveys, and improvement of educational methods, and 
The Fund for Adult Education, to develop adult educa- 
tion in the liberal arts, and to provide further training 
for those unable to complete their formal education. 


THE CARNEGIE GROUP: The _ Carnegie 
Corporation, with assets of $178,861,599, was founded 
in 1971, for advancing knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States, Britain, and 
the Commonwealth and for promoting research in 
higher education, social science, and international 
relations. The Carnegie Endowment exists primarily 
to promote international understanding by research, 
student tours, and educational exchange. The Car- 
negie Foundation was ‘ounded to provide retirement 
pensions for universii; professors and grants for 
educational programmes. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION was 
established in 1913 “to promote the well-being of 
mankind ” ; with assets of $350,000,000, it has given 
universities and other research institutions grants for 
the advancement of research projects in the fields of 
education and the physical and social sciences. 








The defence of the foundations has come not from the 
Eisenhower Administration, but from the Democratic mem- 
bers of the investigating committee. They have been most 
forthright in their denunciation of “ Republican dictator- 
ship” in the committee proceedings, refusing to be 
“gavelled into submission and silence” while characters 
such as Senator Douglas, Mr Edward Murrow and other 
educational leaders are “ assassinated at will,” and while 
reactionary tax-exempt foundations, such as the notorious 
Facts Forum, are left unmolested. 


Dockers Dig in 


A FTER months of concentrated effort on the part of 
federal, state and local government officials and of 
labour leaders, to clean up and clear out the corrupt Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, the union seems to 
be almost as firmly entrenched on the New York waterfront 
as ever. The result of last week’s election is still uncertain ; 
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it was the second in five months, to decide whether «he 
ILA or the rival union established by the American Fed¢ra- 
tion of Labour should bargain with the employers over the 
dockers’ new contract which has been. pending since |ast 
October. But it looks as if the AFL union has made }::'\e 
progress since the last vote, in which it did unexpecte:ly 
well, and as if the National Labour Relations Board may be 
forced to certify the ILA as still the official dock union in 
New York. For this election was conducted with comp!|:ie 
orderliness, and the NLRB will have no excuse for inv. i- 
dating it, as it did the last one, on the grounds that coercion 
and intimidation had been used to collect votes. 

It seems, indeed, as if the attempt to discredit the IL. 
has been defeated by its own strenuousness. Longshore- 
men are naturally loyal ; when they saw outsiders attemy- 
ing to “bust” their union, they dug themselves into 
whatever its faults. When the establishment of a ri 
union and the invalidation of the election was followed }, 
court injunctions against last March’s long and official!y 
unofficial strike, by the conviction of the union leaders, by 
the levying of bankrupting fines and by the impounding «! 
union funds, it is not surprising that dockers reacted by 
voting for the union that was down. Their local branche: 
are now coming to the financial rescue of the parent body. 
but when financial help is concerned there is also no obj: 
tion to outside interference. Mr Harry Bridges, the w: 
coast dock leader, has been offering dollars, and, it 
suspected, Communist-flavoured advice as well, to the N 
York union, while Mr John L. Lewis is also taking adv: 
tage of this opening for union empire building on th 
waterfront. 


What Price Surpluses ? 


HE realisation that this year’s harvest is likely to exceed 

expectations, now that rain has fallen on the Gre 
Plains, is cold comfort to Mr Benson, the Secretary o! 
Agriculture, who must be praying for drought, pestilence 
and fire as the only sure way to reduce government-owned 
food and fibre stocks. He has already taken advantage of 
his powers to restrict acreages, and growers of wheat, maiz¢ 
and cotton have this year been instructed to take 30 millio: 
acres out of production—or else to forgo price support. But 
even with this 20 per cent cut in wheat acreages, production 
may exceed domestic requirements by 100 million bushels 
Moreover, much of the land thus freed will merely swell the 
output of alternative crops, such as flaxseed, oats, soya-beans 
and barley. 

It is against this background that the Eisenhowe: 
Administration has abandoned its former distaste for a two- 
price system. and has offered butter, cheese, wheat, maize. 
barley, oats, rye and some other surplus items to foreign 
buyers at prices—in the case of grains—that are 10 to 15 
cents lower than on the domestic market. The Stat: 
Department, which is anxious about the political conse- 
quences, put up a strong last-minute stand against such a 
move ; it has already received complaints from New Zealand 
butter interests. The Administration, while adhering to 
the scheme, is trying hard to prevent it from looking like 
dumping, or indeed from having a depressing effect on 
world prices. 

Other channels of disposal are open to the Administra- 
tion but Congress is still considering proposals for their 
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this luxury hotel 
flies the Atlantic 
every night! 


“Monarch 


LONDON TO NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
DIRECT... ALSO CHICAGO VIA MONTREAL 


All this luxury—at no extra fare! 





ge, luxury double~ decked Fully-reclining seat for every passenger— 
cruiser, courteous service all the way | 





? Kamas ' - 
vote berths (slight additional Delicious complimentary meals and meal- 
cakfast in bed, if you wish t time drinks. 





b ! Consult your local B.O.4A.C. Appointed 

4 B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria 

VICtoria 2323), 75 Regent Street. w.l 

ir 6611) or offices in Glasgow, M anchester, 
jham and Liverpeol, 


FLY === BO-AC 
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Waste Not, Want Not 


NOT EVERY chemical experiment carried out by I.C.I. Dyestuffs 
Division yields a new dyestuff. Many are completely abortive, 
but others may yield a compound of value in other fields — 
for instance, as a drug, an insecticide, an insulator or a 
disinfectant. For that reason, samples of new compounds are 
sent to I.C.I.’s medical and veterinary research station at 
Wilmslow, Cheshire; to the Company’s agricultural and plant 
protection stations at Jealott’s Hill, Berkshire; or to other 
I.C.I. research establishments, where they can be tested for 
any worthwhile property that might be developed for the 
benefit of industry or agriculture. 

That versatile material ‘Perspex’, marketed today by I.C.I.’s 
Plastics Division, actually evolved out of research begun by 
I.C.I.’s Dyestuffs and Nobel Divisions. The powerful 
‘Gammexane’ insecticides were developed by workers at 
Hawthorndale on the basis of initial research in the laboratories 
of I.C.I.’s General Chemicals Division at Widnes. Again, 
‘Methoxone’, the remarkable hormone compound that 
destroys weeds but leaves cereals and grasses unharmed, was 
the result of a combined research effort by Jealott’s Hill and 
1.C.1.’s Dyestuffs Division — each of which contributed its 
specialised knowledge to the joint success. This cross- 
fertilisation of one division by another ensures that every new 
compound will be critically examined and, if valuable, 
manufactured — even though it may be of no commercial 
interest to the division that originally discovered it. Such a 
system only possible in a large-scale organisation which 
covers nearly every branch of chemical research and manu- 
facture — is one of the reasons why I.C.I. has been able to 
make so many of the most significant discoveries of modern 
times, and today holds a position of leadership in the 
chemical field. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 











or a cycle dynamo-— 
nickel helps 





When the new Brighton B power station is 
completed it will generate over 300,000 kilowatts 
of electric power—enough to keep about five 
million domestic lights burning brightly. 
On a different scale, but working on the same 
principle, the little cycle dynamo has to gen- 
erate only enough electricity to enable the 
cyclist to see and be seen. Nickel helps both to 
work efficiently. In the power station it goes 
into steels and alloys which have to withstand 
great stress, corrosion and heat. In the cycle 
dynamo it helps to produce smaller yet more 
powerful permanent magnets. Throughout 
industry nickel goes into equipment that 
does the difficult jobs, help- 
ing it to perform better and 


last longer. Resa ee 


NICKEL 


THE MOND NICKEL 4s COMPANY LIMITED 
SUNDERLAND HOUSE -: CURZON STREET: LONDON: W.1 





Whether a power station 
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Mechanical Handling 
Exhibition. 





PRIESTMAN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS 

WULL * ENGLAND 


PORTRAIT OF L. 8, LOWRY by Nicholas Egon. 


Speed the work by means of 
PRIESTMAN Standard Grabs, 
which can be operated from any 
single or double-line crane or 
excavator. Priestman Standard 
rehandling and digging Grabs 

in capacities from j to 4 cu. 

yd. are now available for 

quick despatch—smaller 
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sizes from stock. 


No, 1 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
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of contemporary artists. 


Brothe rton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 


dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, 


Glasgow and London. 


Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 
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to operate on any Crane or ex: .v- 
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material faster. 
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expansion. Direct barter provides one such alternative 
vhich could probably be extended—particularly with 
-ountries behind the Iron Curtain. A second outlet which 
might tempt European buyers is provided by a section of 
the Mutual Security Act, which enables the United States 
to sell its surpluses against non-convertible foreign 
irrencies. Finally, it has been suggested that the President 
ld keep $1 billion worth of foodstuffs at his elbow as 
“cold war ” weapons, shipments of which he could dispatch 
ither as a sale or a gift—to meet humanitarian needs and 
iso to confound the Communists. 


Convenient Coffee 


New York. 


Po that are ready to serve or are easy and quick 
to prepare are always acceptable in the American 
kitchen and, when one of these “ convenience items,” as 
they are called by the grocery trade, also offers substantial 
economies, its sales are likely to soar. This is the case 
with “ instant ” coffee which is now used in one of every 
four cups of coffee drunk in American homes. Eventually, 
it is thought, more than half of all the coffee sold by grocers 
may be in this form. 

Instant coffee, a powder to which hot water has to be 
added, is no novelty. Before the war, the product never 
captured more than § per cent of the market because it 
was usually made of coffee mixed with carbo-hydrates. 
The spectacular growth of sales awaited the introduction of 
“100 per cent pure ” soluble coffee for which regular coffee 
is roasted, ground and brewed in the factory and then 
merely dehydrated ; nothing is added to it and the makers 
claim that it loses none of its flavour in the process. Brew- 
ing it under ideal conditions, the manufacturer can extract 
more coffee from the roasted bean than can the housewife 
with her less efficient kitchen pot. For this reason and 
because distribution costs of the powdered product are 
lower, instant coffee can be marketed at prices well below 
those of the equivalent quantity of regular ground coffee ; 
the higher the cost of the green coffee bean the greater the 
saving to the housewife. 
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Between November, 1953, and April, 1954, spot prices 
for a standard grade of coffee beans jumped from 58.5 cents 
to 95 cents a pound. The retail price of a pound of vacuum- 
packed regular ground coffee is now about $1.20, an increase 
since the beginning of the year of 30 cents a pound. A two 
ounce jar of instant coffee now sells for 65 cents, and while 
it may not make quite as many cups as a pound of regular 
coffee—a much debated point—the saving on one pound 
is conceded to be at least 25 per cent. Thus, while the 
conservative and the connoisseur alike may still disparage 
the flavour and aroma of instant coffee (they can if they wish 
buy a liquid “ aroma enhancer ”), sales are now 2§ per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the year, even though total 
roastings for all types of coffee have declined by some 3 
per cent. Instant coffee, which accounted for only 6 per 
cent of all coffee sold by grocers in 1948, increased its share 
to 20 per cent last year, now accounts for 25 per cent, and 
may well reach 30 per cent by the end of the year if the 
price of green coffee does not fall. 


SHORTER NOTES 


American trade unions have become serious competitors 
in the capitalist banking field as a result of Mr John L. 
Lewis’s victory in the battle for control of the Hamilton 
National Bank, which will be merged with the National 
Bank of Washington dominated by the United Mine 
Workers since 1949. Under Mr Lewis’s guidance, the 
UMW cash deposits and welfare funds have so increased 
the resources of the National Bank that it has risen from 
thirteenth to third place in the Capital’s banking hierarchy ; 
and with the new purchase of the Hamilton, Mr Lewis 
becomes the second most important banker in Washington. 
But the mine workers’ leader may not long remain satisfied 
with second place, even in the financial world ; already 
there are indications that he aspires to control of the 
American Security and Trust Company, which would in fact 
make him the leading banker in the nation’s capital. 


* 


The House of Representatives has taken the first step 
toward authorising for 1954 a long delayed new census of 
business and manufactures, which Congress had approved in 
1948 and scheduled for 1953. In spite of the evidence from 
the Department of Commerce that lack of up-to-date detailed 
statistics severely hindered business and government, in last 
year’s economy drive Congress appropriated only $14 million 
for preparation of the survey, instead of the $10 million 
requested for the actual count. This year’s new Bill again 
only authorises the census in 1954; a separate Bill must 
still provide the money. ‘ 


Life is being made easier, and cheaper, for the American 


railway traveller, who may now roll his own luggage to and 


from trains by means of lightweight metal luggage carts, 
which are being experimentally provided by the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central railways to supplement regular 
“red cap” (porter) service in their Pittsburgh and Boston 
stations. To obtain the metal cart, which can accommodate 
three or four average-size pieces of luggage, the passenger 
puts twenty-five cents into a coin machine and gets a 
refund of ten cents for returning the carrier to the racks. 
If the response to the new device is favourable, the carts 
will be available in other cities as well ; it should be, # 
only because of the rising cost of tips. 
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The World Overseas 





Reflections from Lake Leman 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


SINGLE peacock lethargically patrols the gardens of 
A the Palais des Nations at Geneva. He pays special 
attention to the delegates’ door and, according to a popular 
belief supported by much eye-witness evidence, he heralds 
the end of each daily session with a rather anguished cry. 
He is not alone in having created a routine, indeed a cere- 
monial, for the present conference. It is already six weeks 
old ; those members of delegations who brought only a 
fortnight’s wardrobe have had plenty of time to meditate 
on their rashness ; and Genevan hoteliers are fretting over 
the prospect that the conference will run on into the very 
middle of the summer season, and then leave them with 
empty rooms because tourists have decided to steer clear 
of a now crowded little city. 

But meanwhile the hotels along the lake and the river 
Rhéne remain full. There are twenty-three delegations 
now present, not to mention those that have also gathered 
for a meeting of the International Labour Organisation, and 
some delegates have had to take up relatively unpretentious 
quarters near the railway station, where the South Koreans, 
for instance, have settled comfortably into the Hotel des 
Familles. (The Viet Minh, on the other hand, although 
latecomers, somehow found themselves a place on the lake 
front, with excellent views of Mont Blanc, in the Hotel 
d’Angleterre.) The Americans are installed, tightly but 
aptly, in a modernistic hotel of steel and glass, at the 
approach to which the local bus company has placed a sign 
reading “ Arrét provisoire” ; the symbolic relevance of 
this sign to current United States policy is heightened by 
the fact that it is held down by two heavy stones, one of 
which is said by observant passers-by to resemble the 
wrinkled face of Mr Syngman Rhee. 

The Russians, apparently fearful of new defections from 
their staff, insisted on having a disused hotel fitted up for 
them to occupy in dreary isolation. Much coyer than the 
Chinese in this respect, they have even corralled their large 
team of journalists. Their Tass agency booked an office in 
the communal press building, presumably for prestige 
reasons, but it remains empty and unused except by western 
newspapermen occupying adjoining rooms, who occasionally 
work there when in need of privacy and silence. One of 
them was doing so a few days ago when he was startled 
by the sudden entry of a French Communist journalist, who 
addressed him enthusiastically in Russian. 

Little attempt has been made to paper over the gulfs 
that yawn between the delegations by meaningless social 
gatherings. This congress does not waltz, it merely bows 


—perfunctorily, and at a safe distance. The embarrass- 
ments of the American delegation are well known, but the 
Australians feel themselves in an even odder position ; while 
General Bedell Smith can dine with Mr Molotov, Australia, 
which does not recognise Communist China, North Korea 
or the Viet Minh, is itself invisible to Russian eyes as a 
result of the Petrov espionage case. Between the con- 
tending sides as a whole, personal gestures of contact 
(apart from those of the struggling British) are so rare 
that the conference at times resembles an exhibition of the 
more monumental school of statuary. 

Active wooing is pursued only in one sector, and thai is 
outside the conference proper. The Communists have 
marked down as an obvious prey the large number of Asian 
newspapermen who have gathered at Geneva—Indians, 
Indonesians, Pakistanis, Arabs, Japanese, and non-Com- 
munist but possibly susceptible Chinese and Indo-Chinese. 
Discreet little notices go up in the press building, inviting 
“all Asian journalists” to meetings called by persons 
unnamed. Films extolling the new China are shown, 
glossy pamphlets distributed, and “ objective Vietnamese ” 
deployed in the lounges to engage the unwary in conver- 
sations that lead gently round to the justice of the cause of 
Ho Chi Minh, Souvanouvong and Son Ngoc Minh. The 
Indian press is a particular target. The same men who have 
made it impossible for Indian newspapermen to work in 
Peking woo them zealously here, and not without effec 
But a clear division may be seen between those journalis(: 
from free Asian countries who recognise that the Chine: 
government has deliberately sealed its subjects off from 
their Asian neighbours, and those who refuse to face this 
fact.. The latter group, once in the majority, seem to > 
dwindling down to a hard Marxist core. 

Any conference that lasts as long as this one breeds 1: 
own customs and rites. The most stylised events are the 
North Korean press conferences, at which a “ spokesman ” 
with the rapt air of an officiating priest reads out an inte'- 
minable account of the day’s proceedings—in Korea”. 
which is intelligible only to those of his hearers who ar 
already in the know—and can hardly wait for his unhapp) 
interpreter to get through snatches of summary in Englis!: 
before resuming the recital of the holy words ; he give: 
the impression, as do some priests, of being quite indifferen: 
to the reactions, indeed to the presence, of the barbarian 
mob facing him. His acolytes, fidgeting with microphone: 
floodlights, ciné-cameras and other delightful toys in th: 


corners of the room, all dressed in heavily double-breasted 
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suits apparently cut from the same bale of bright blue serge, 
ave the air of a dance band tuning up strange instruments. 
What do the Genevans themselves think of it all ? 
They are distressed by the necessity to bring so many 
policemen and solders into their quiet city to satisfy the 
Communist delegations’ hunger for security ; they recall 
-tfully how Litvinov used to stroll alone along the 
‘i; where Molotov and Chou En-lai now make quick 
es in bullet-proof cars. They look with foreboding at 
dingy Soviet Dakotas that have become a semi-per- 
nent feature at the airport. They were touched by the 
ring of a Vietnamese journalist who fasted, praying for 
in the grounds of a villa near the Palais des Nations 
after three weeks, he was removed to a local hospital. 
‘hey have come to accept the strange faces and occa- 
sional exotic costumes in their streets ; and the event that 
ex ted them most of all during the first six weeks of the 
conterence was a brief visit by the Abbé Pierre. 


Greece and the Balkan Alltiance 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


\ ARSHAL TITO’S visit to Athens this week takes 
| | place in highly propitious circumstances. Not for 
years have responsible Greeks felt such need for rapproche- 
ment with their northern neighbour, or had such support 
from public opinion for their view. It is a measure of the 
change that has taken place that only a short time ago it 


was being argued in Athens that a military alliance with 
Turkey and Jugoslavia would need the prior consent of 
Nato; but by mid-May both Mr Stephanopoulos, the 
Foreign Minister, and General Papagos, the Prime Minister, 
had told the press that the alliance in question did not need 
Nato’s consent. This does not mean that the Greek 


government has made up its mind to press on with a Balkan 
alliance without heeding the ill feeling in Rome or the 
reservations of several other members of the Atlantic 
Council. What it does mean is that Athens will do its 
best to bring about this alliance and will try to find the 
formulas needed to reconcile these new regional engage- 
ments with the interests, not to mention the susceptibilities, 
of all its Atlantic allies. 
ihe reasons for the government’s attitude are compelling 
and are being more and more clearly understood in this 
country. Without a Jugoslav alliance Greece’s strategic line 
of defence must be brought far south of its actual northern 
frontier in order to prevent an outflanking of its defence 
n its eastern side as well as on the side of the famous 
Monastir gap. Without the Jugoslav alliance, Bulgaria 
would make an excellent jumping-off point for an offensive 
in three directions—towards the Aegean Sea through the 
Stromnitsa Valley; towards Monastir and Albania; and 
towards the Straits; given the alliance, enemy forces in 
Bi saria run the risk of being caught like rats in a trap. 
For Greek diplomacy, therefore, a Jugoslav alliance has long 
consututed a kind of dogma inspiring the statesmen in 
Athens throughout a series of treaties and agreements 
ranging from 1913 to 1938. 
uring the recent civil war this dogma was still constantly 
ie minds of the Greek leaders. As soon as Jugoslavia’s 
break with Moscow created more favourable conditions, 
indirect contacts were re-established between the “ demo- 
crats ” of Belgrade and the “ monarcho-fascists ” of Athens. 
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The Greek government did its best to -ncourage the patient 
and subtle efforts by western diplomats in Belgrade ; at the 
same time, the Moscow leanings of leading Greek Com- 
munists like Zachariades, made Belgrade more aware of the 
repercussions of an eventual Communist victory in Greece, 
not to mention the intrigues that a “ popular government ” 
in Greece would conduct with Moscow and with its Jugoslav 
friends. The closing of the Greco-Jugoslav-frontier in the 
summer of 1949, which cut off the retreat of Greek rebels 
into Jugoslavia, was the inevitable outcome of all these 
reflections and pressures. Its effect was both to hasten the 
end of Communist activity in Greece and to make plain to 
Tito’s Communists the inter-dependence of Greco-Jugoslav 
interests. In any case, Jugoslavia could not afford to have on 
its southern frontier, which is exposed on the Greek side 
as well as on the Bulgarian and Albanian, a neighbour of 
whom it had doubts. 

Seen from an Atlantic viewpoint, a Balkan alliance would 
fill.a diplomatic and strategic gap, stretching from the 
Dinaric Alps to the Straits ; and in view of Italian-Jugoslav 
differences, it is hard to see how the gap could be filled in 
any other way. But there are here discernible the clouds 
that could mar the atmosphere of Marshal Tito’s visit to 
Athens. Greece cannot be impervious to Italy’s reactions 
to its diplomacy. In 1934, during the negotiations for the 
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first Balkan pact, the Greek government, under pressure 
from the opposition, insisted on “ the Italian clause,” which 


. automatically prevented the pact from being put into effect 


if Italy were involved in any conflict. This clause had conse- 
quences which were scarcely happy for the members of the 
Balkan alliance. With the new Italy, however, and in the 
new circumstances created by Nato, Greece’s scruples with 
regard to Italy carry greater weight than they did. 

It is fully realised in Athens that if a military Balkan pact 
were to come into force, it would have repercussions on the 
other Nato partners ; although these would not be parties to 
a conflict started by an attack on Jugoslavia, they would 
inevitably find themselves involved because of Greek and 
Turkish participation. Therefore, for the other Nato 
members and notably for Italy, the conclusion of a Balkan 
pact would be tantamount to a guarantee of Jugoslavia’s 
independence and this without any assumption by Jugoslavia 
of corresponding obligations. This difficulty is more 
apparent than real. For an attack on Jugoslavia would in 
fact represent a direct threat to Italy. The Athenians never- 
theless feel some sympathy with Italian nervousness about 
what must appear to be a strengthening of Jugoslavia’s 
diplomatic position in the midst of the Trieste crisis. 

Marshal Tito has worked hard, and to good purpose, to 
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improve his positon. He has gone as far as he can along 
the path of military consultation with the West. He has 
“ normalised ” his diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and with the satellites, and on January 28th openly pro- 
claimed his desire to begin negotiations for the settlement 
of all differences with the countries of eastern Europe. His 
journey to Ankara also strengthened his diplomatic position. 

These developments have undoubtedly awakened Roman 
suspicions about Balkan diplomatic activities; Signor 
Piccioni’s statement of May 12th was a faithful, if somewhat 
immoderate expression of Italian feelings. In Athens there 
is a readiness to respect these feelings not only because of 
the niceties of good manners within the Atlantic Council, but 
also because the ultimate association of Italy with Balkan 
affairs would present several advantages for Greece. 

The Greeks, who have always had the “ slav peril ” lurking 
at the back of their minds, cannot afford to neglect any 
means of consolidating their position ; they must take all 
possible steps to smooth out all the longstanding problems 
that face them in the Adriatic. These, besides Trieste, 
include the Italian minorities along the Dalmatian coast, 
Albania, and Northern Epirus. The signature of a military 
pact would not in itself solve all these ; they will also entail 
a great deal of hard work by diplomats. 

The Greeks, who have experienced the Communist 
danger at close hand, know the need for sticking to essen- 
tials. They are therefore unlikely, during the present talks 
in Athens, to rate consideration for Italian susceptibilities 
above the military organisation of the region. 


Kenya Under New Management 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ENYA’S new multi-racial council of ministers is busy 

learning its duties, its files, its departmental know-how 
and—trather gingerly—the hard doctrine of collective 
responsibility. Mr Welwood, for example, is apparently 
ready to say in public that he will not let the government 
do this or that ; but the other ministers seem resolved to act 
as a team and not as the representatives of communal or 
racial interests. Thus Mr A. B. Patel is taking a firm line 
with the Communist wing of the Indian Congress, and put 
over the big increases in taxation contained in the budget 
very successfully in Mombasa ; Mr Havelock wryly told his 
constituents why he was now committed to the export tax 
on coffee which he had—amid their applause—opposed 
effectively for the past five years ; Mr Ohanga is preparing to 
put into operation schemes of community development and 
rehabilitation which commit him to much that is exceedingly 
unpopular with Africans; while Mr Michael Blundell 
declares he feels a different man since he found himself com- 
mitted to a policy, a job of departmental co-ordination, and 
a crusade to convert his own constituents to a liberal view 
of race relations—though opinions differ as to whether he 
was wise to relinquish his leadership of the European elected 
members. 

To call Kenya’s “ cabinet ” multi-racial, when only three 
out of its eleven members are in fact non-Europeans, is 
perhaps only literally true. African opinion is convinced that 
the influence of Mr Ohanga will be almost nil and there is 
still bitter disappointment over Mr Lyttelton’s refusal to 
fight for two African ministers, and some resentment that any 
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African should show himself ready to take the job, the salary 
and the house (in the European area) simply to be a minority 
of one. But Mr Ohanga may be tougher than they think ; 
while the importance of Mr Patel’s and Mr Nathoo’s views 
can hardly be questioned. For if their resignation were 
forced on them the alternative would not be a different 
cabinet, but almost certainly a reversion to colonial rule. 
It is more likely that the first minister to resign will be a 
European. 

So far as is possible the “ standstill agreement ” (that the 
white highlands policy, the common roll, multi-racial schools, 
etc., shall not be raised till 1960) takes the most disruptive 
issues out of the council’s long list of political problems. But 
the Report of the Royal Commission on East Africa is almost 
certain to force the land issue back into politics, even if the 
hardening attitude of the Kikuyu did not. The conduct of 
the emergency itself, however, promises to provide the 
council with endless opportunities for taking highly un- 
popular decisions. Though some Europeans suppose that 
“ Operation Anvil” has cut the tap-roots of the Mau Mau 
rebellion and that the end of the emergency can be expected 
sometime this year, others are less sure, especially when 
they see their trusted servants of 15 or 20 years standing, 
carted off for incarceration with terrorists and collaborators 
in detention camps for an indefinite (though one hopes 
short) period. Nor is the attitude of thousands of wives 
who are being sent “ back” to the reserves (which quite a 
number have not visited for years) altogether reassuring. 
It is known that the women sustain Mau Mau in the forests, 
supplying food and stolen ammunition, and that they are 
teaching Mau Mau to the rising generation ; or, if not Mau 
Mau, they are inculcating the basic idea that the white 
man’s land (even up to Eldoret) was all stolen from the 
Kikuyu, and that there is no prosperity or hope for the 
black man in Kenya till the white man is somehow forced 
or starved or frozen out. 


It will in any case be some months before the effects of 
emptying Nairobi of its Kikuyu population, and the work 
of the screening teams at the detention camps can be 
estimated in terms of the reduction of terrorist activity. 
Nor can the stimulus given by the Mau Mau to normal 
African nationalism among all the tribes in Kenya (and 
possibly Uganda also) be yet assessed. But many unpleasant 
and very expensive things remain to be done. The police 
force has yet to reach the greater strength in men, mech- 
anisation and specialised training which will enable it to 
























































Kenya’s Council of Ministers 


The Kenyan Council of Ministers consists of eight 
official members, including the Governor, the Deputy 
Governor, and the Chief Secretary ; two nominated 
European members, Mr E. A. Vasey, Minister for 
Finance and Development, and Mr F. W. Cavendish- 
Bentinck, Agriculture ; and the following six unofficial 
elected members:—Mr M. Blundell, European 
Minister without Portfolio ; Mr. A. B. Patel (Indian), 
Asian Minister without Portfolio; Mr. W. B. 
Havelock, Local Government, Health and Housing ; 
Mr L. R. Maconochie-Welwood, Forest Development, 
Game and Fisheries; Mr I. E. Nathoo (Moslem), 
Works; Mr. B. A. Ohanga (African), Community 
Development. 
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take over the operations of the Kenya Police Reserve, which, 
it may be surmised, Colonel Young, the new police com- 
mandant, would like to do. The reorganisation of the 
relations between the Kenya Regiment, the Kikuyu Home 
Guard and the British regular forces also lies ahead ; the 
maintenance of a large British contingent for a long time 
inevitable, even if terrorism should wane. 
if, however, the forest gangs survive Operation Anvil, 
of the settlers will call for “greater firmness,” as 
indeed they are already doing, though their caution about 
the exact meaning of this term exasperates Colonial Office 
officials who indeed now largely conclude that it means 
shooting practically at sight and dispensing with even the 
most elementary rules of evidence in law. Their deter- 
mination that this shall not happen, however, is strengthened 
by the far greater sensitiveness of Kenya opinion to British 
opinion—partly brought about by Mr Lyttelton’s blunt 
speak ng—which has made it possible to set up a watch 
committee to which complaints about the security forces can 
it for investigation. And they are investigated. 


More Bills than Funds 


The emergency has now cost Kenya £20 million and 
emptied its revenue balance, making it a supplicant for 


British aid ; but while the cost of operations (according 
to the Financial Secretary, Mr Vasey) 1s still rising, the 
bills for detention camps and rehabilitation centres are 
beginning to be made up. A camp will cost {£1 million, 


a. J 


and {500,000 a year to run; nobody knows quite how 
many will be needed. Mr Ohanga’s department is looking 
at plans for the regular education of Kikuyu youth in civics 
and self discipline which, if they covered the whole young 
male population, would cost immense sums. Closer admin- 
istration would involve finding hundreds of district officers, 
with experience or training, from Britain; the appoint- 
ment of young settlers for these jobs has also started—not 
without some qualms on the part of the African Affairs 
department. 

Expenditure is now running at nearly £30 million a 
year on a national income (including subsistence incomes) 
of a supposed {100 million. After raising taxation by 


nearly £2 million Mr Vasey has had to budget for a 
deficit of over £8 million. Development is going ahead 
fast, perhaps somewhat stimulated by the first signs of 


inflation, but many commercial people fear that the emerg- 
ency cannot go on indefinitely without at last frightening 
off the capital which has hitherto come in so usefully. 
British aid is bound to play a large part in the agendas of 
ministers’ meetings. 

How long Mau Mau can hold out under the battering it 
has had can only be guessed. It is also a guess how far 
settler opposition will frustrate the work of the new govern- 
ment—for though there is plenty of denunciation, and some 
scurrilous writing, Kenya remains a land of individualists 
who find combination difficult even in opposition. The 
importance in Kenya of opposition leaders such as Mr 
Humphrey Slade and Colonel Grogan, is probably as much 
exaggerated in Britain, as Mr Fenner Brockway’s importance 
in Britain is exaggerated in Kenya. But recent defections 
trom the elected members’ organisation indicates that 
Opposition is tending to become more extreme, more 
personal, more bitter. It is clear that the new government, 
under the Governor’s leadership, will need all its resources 
of courage and leadership. 


Sil 


Big Business in Backward Areas 


FE; left-wing circles aid to backward areas is nowadays 
considered the highest mission in life ; yet when money 
and technical assistance are channelled into an under- 
developed region through the agency of a business 
enterprise they are regarded with the darkest suspicion. In 
prejudiced minds the distinction is made between “ exploi- 
tation ” on the one hand and “ selfless, disinterested aid ”— 
to use the Communist terminology—on the other. But the 
distinction is false. No external aid can or should be dis- 
interested ; the donor has a duty to see that it is well used. 
Naturally, what is good and sensible use depends on the 
identity of the giver: a British or American government 
would want to be satisfied that, among other things, the 
aid strengthens the cause of democracy ; the Kremlin, no 
doubt, calculates the gain to international Communism. Is 
it so reprehensible, therefore, that an international firm 
judges its overseas investments in terms of the contribution 
to its balance sheet ? 

Just how much of the quiet work of economic develop- 
ment goes on in the ordinary commercial operations of the 
many large international firms, was well illustrated in the 
recent speech of the chairman of Unilever, Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth. The far-flung activities of the Unilever sub- 
sidiary, the United Africa Company, which with its 3,500 
European and 101,500 African employees provides whole- 
sale and retail merchanting services to several millions of 
West African customers, is an interesting and under- 
publicised example of the contribution to the develop- 
ment of an under-developed region made by a commercial 
firm. It illustrates, moreover, the growing understanding 
by business interests of their role in this vital task. 


Technical Skills for Africans 


Like many other firms, the United Africa Company has 
come to realise its role in training indigenous African labour 
in managerial and technical skills. Whereas in 1939 there 
were only thirty-nine African managers representing one- 
twelfth of its management staff, by 1953 there were 160, 
that is one-quarter of the total. Again like many other 
firms, the company, finding itself faced with a shortage of 
technically trained Africans, has steadily followed a policy 
of introducing European technicians into West Africa, 
whose function is in part to pass on to the African new 
skills and techniques. 

In the field of social services the company, like many 
other firms in similar fields, has given more and more atten- 
tion to the health and welfare of its African employees. 
Besides employing doctors and nurses, it has in the Belgian 
Congo a fully equipped hospital of over a thousand beds. 
It has also introduced contributory pension schemes and has 
made provision for the recreational activities of its staff. 

Not the least interesting of the points made by Sir 
Geoffrey, because it strikes a blow at the theory of “ exploi- 
tation,” is the relative profitability of Unilever’s African 
operations compared with its activities elsewhere. In recent 
years the net return on the average capital employed in 
tropical Africa has averaged 9.6 per cent, compared with 
11.3 per cent over the same period in the metropolitan coun- 
tries of France, Belgium and Britain. In fact, as the 
chequered history of the United Africa Company shows, 
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far from amounting to exploitation, investments in back- 
ward areas are often for very long periods of time a con- 
siderable drain on the parent company’s resources. 
Unilever, for instance, over the past twenty-five years has 
sunk £35 million in Africa, and to this must be added the 
enormous amounts ploughed back into capital development 
out of profits. By these means the capital employed in the 
United Africa Company has grown from £16 million in 
1929 to. {108 million in 1954. 

But United Africa’s experiences are not unique. All over 
the world, in backward areas in Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and elsewhere, big and little commercial firms are playing 
an important role. Of course, they make up only part of 
the story. Money and skills are required to build roads 
and power stations, and provide other public services. In 
these private enterprise is nowadays unimportant. But the 
ordinary commercial firms, particularly the big ones, like 
Unilever, which can draw on the enormous resources of 
capital and technical and managerial skills, have a no less 
important stake. 


Mr Yoshida Sets Out 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, has chosen 
a Pan American Airways instead of a Japan Air Lines 
aircraft to begin his world tour this week. This considered 
and characteristic indifference to the storm of political and 
nationalist criticism that his preference has of course 
aroused is at once a measure of the Prime Minister’s strength 
and weakness. The dogged, uncompromising leader of 
Japan has held power during five terms of office—uncertainly 
and stormily, but decisively—despite, or perhaps because of, 
an arrogant, daimyo-like disdain for public opinion. But, 
tt must be conceded that he does now appear to be straining 
his luck. 

His Cabinet has been shaken by the confused and con- 
fusing uproar of bribery and corruption charges, ranging 
from shipbuilding to house-building, which the curious 
Japanese procuratorial system is now cumbersomely and 
inconclusively investigating. No breath of suspicion has 
even lightly fanned Yoshida-san’s own wrinkled cheek, and 
there is not the slightest known evidence that could sustain 
a libel-free reference in a British newspaper to the involve- 
ment of any of his ministers in the lurid scandal-mongering. 
Yet the Japanese press is howling for the mass resignation 
of the government—in what circumstances and to usher 
in what substitute is not clear—and the general impression 
is that the Liberal party, under American pressure, has 
debauched all the nation’s democratic and traditional values. 

It is extremely unlikely that any honourable government 
heads will finally be named, much less roll, as a result of 
the procurators’ earnest inquiries and intolerable methods. 
But the government’s collective prestige, as well as Mr 
Yoshida’s personal standing, have undoubtedly suffered. 
And the Prime Minister, recklessly or indifferently, has now 
given his enemies a magnificent opportunity to use his 
choice of an American instead of a Japanese aircraft as a 
symbol of his bondage and subservience to American policy. 

This is why the vital importance to Japan and the West 
of Mr Yoshida’s London visit must be considered. Britain 
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can do much to help the western cause in Japan ; esp 
as, rightly or wrongly, there is an impression in Gai iusho 
(Foreign Office) circles that Sir Winston Churchill p. 


son- 
ally is still hostile towards, or—worse still, perhaps— unin. 
terested in, Japan, that he has not forgotten or fo:-iven 


ccially 


Singapore, the Prince of Wales and the Repulse. 

The point is that, while Mr Yoshida is perhaps 1) Dr 
Adenauer, it is as much to the interests of Britain and the 
United States to keep him in power as it is to keep the West 
German leader in power. It is difficult to see any succes.or— 
whether Mr Taketora Ogata, his tough deputy of equivocal 
war repute ; or the ailing Mr Hatoyama ; or the brilliani but 
embittered anti-American Mr Tanzan Ishibashi; or the 
unsupported Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu—who would be 
capable of holding together the uneasy Yoshida-discip’ ined 
conservative, or so-called Liberal, front. 

The Socialist alternative is highly perilous, both on a 
short-term and a long-term view. The left-wing Socialists 
have all the irresponsibility of the Nenni group in [taly; 
while the right-wing of the party are unsure of anything but 
their desire to gain office. Any shift to the left from what, 
in Japan, may be politely termed a reasonably conservative 
administration, would merely irradiate more brightly the 
mirage of pacifism and neutralism which the Communists 
would dearly like to see rise in dizzier splendour on the 
volcanic sands of Japan. 


What Can Britain Offer? 


The advantages of any successful requests for essential 
loans and aid that Mr Yoshida may present to President 
Eisenhower are double-edged. The more impressive they 
are, with the Washington seal superimposed, the more surely 
will they endorse the growing popular conviction in Japan 
that the nation is being exploited as an American colony 
and as a bomber springboard for an atomic war. 

Presuming that the recent Anglo-Japanese sterling agree- 
ment heralds, at long last, some sort of positive and intelli- 
gent British policy towards the old enemy, it may therefor 
be hoped that Mr Yoshida will be given not merely honour 
able red-carpet treatment in London, but also some gi't 
in the amiable Japanese fashion, to take home with hu 
Such elementary gestures of British goodwill, unencumbered 
as they would be by the real and imaginary dollar ties th 
are now fatally attached to all American aid, would give him 
the “face” which he needs at home and which all Jap 
pathetically longs for. These presents could well include 
the withdrawal of Britain’s opposition to Japan’s ‘' 
membership of Gatt ; an invitation to Japan to join the 
Colombo Plan as a modest donor of technical assistanc: ; 
an opportunity for Mr Yoshida to explain Japan’s case ‘ 
top-level gatherings of textile, pottery and other nervou 
sectional interests in England, and—sad and trivial thou: 
it may seem—photographs of Mr Yoshida being recei\< 
and welcomed as a world leader by Sir Winston. 

Britain’s success in postwar national recovery has be 
consistently, piously and almost tediously held up as 
shining example of fortitude and austerity to the Japanc: 
people by all Japan’s leaders, including Mr Yoshida. |!) 
personal visit to London provides an admirable oppo'- 
tunity for capitalising to mutual advantage on that repul’- 
tion, for filling the unhappy and dangerous vacuum ‘1 
Britain’s postwar policy towards Japan, and for help. 
politically the one known and available Japanese leader w) 
will help the West. 
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A European Saar? IL. 


-~. F all the problems that faced the van Naters Com- 
( ) mittee when it drafted a European plan for the Saar, 
-conomic problem proved the most difficult. This is not 
ising, since failure to agree on economic matters has 
been the rock on which periodic Franco-German talks have 
Jly foundered. For the Germans the issue is chiefly one 
rinciple. While they acknowledge that the Saar is of 
importance to the German economy, they argue that 
‘man opinion Europeanisation means the principle of 
iegree of equality for all concerned and, therefore, the 
: new Germany ought to receive some assurance that it will 
_ cradually be permitted to share the same trading rights in 
: Saar as France, 
their part, French spokesmen have tended to take an 
; “ai! or nothing ” position, and to regard any modification of 
ranco-Saar economic union as a threat to vital French 
These are the four national interests which France 
will be jeopardised if Germany is given economic parity 
1 the Saar : 
1) France needs the Saar in order to maintain a 
‘lance of industrial power within the coal-steel com- 
munity ; with the Saar added to France, the share of total 
resources within the community is 32 per cent for France 
and 4§ per cent for Germany, while if the Saar formed 
part of Germany the proportion would be 24 per cent 
and §3 per cent. 

(2) France takes one-third of its coal imports and one- 
sixth of its coke imports from the Saar. 

3) The Saar is at present a net contributor to the 
French foreign exchange reserves, its contribution 
amounting to more than 10,000 million francs annually. 

(4) The Saar is an important market for French agricul- 

al and other products. 
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t q Problems of Ownership 


z The Saar itself favours greater freedom of trade with 
d Germany, with one reservation ; it wants some protection 
1 irom German competition for its infant secondary industries. 
re All three parties are disturbed by the possibility that an open 
a ; fronuer with Germany might turn the Saar into a paradise 
for smugglers who would use it to escape the Franco-German 

customs frontier. 
The first principle on which the van Naters committee 
| » the economic section of its plan is the permanent dis- 
0 sociation Of Saar heavy industry from the national control 
of Germany. Heavy industry accounts for more than one- 
half of the industrial production of the Saar and nearly 
two-thirds of its exports. The committee therefore reasons 
that { the plan maintains’ French interests fully and per- 
neatly in this vital sector, then France can hardly “ expect 
nently—and to the extent of 100 per cent—to maintain 
‘Tr present position in the remainder of the Saar economy.” 
; “here the Saar’s heavy industry is concerned, the key 
: uson is Ownership—both of the coal mines and the steel 
7 or in other important respects, such as production, 
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; ma ing and conditions of investment, France is reminded 
that cts interests are preserved by the existence of the coal- 
w ‘tec. community, The Saar mines have long been publicly 
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—either by Saarland authorities, or by Prussia or 
At present they are administered jointly by the 
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Saar and France, but their ownership is unsettled. Of the 
Saar’s five largest steel plants, one is controlled by the 
Luxemburg firm of Arbed, two others are French owned to 
the extent of 60 per cent, and the remaining two— 
Voelklingen (Roechling) and Neunkirchen—are largely 
German owned, but have been sequestered by the French 
authorities since the war. It is the future ownership of the 
latter two which is in question. 

The van Naters plan suggests that the coal mines should 
be turned over to the Saar government. It is proposed that 
the future of the steel firms, together with the related 
problem of reparations, be settled by an international con- 
ference of west European powers, plus the United States. 
Informally, however, the committee advises some form of 
joint capital ownership, and Mr van Naters himself expresses 
the view that “ *n these concerns there should be Saar public 
ownership or joint Franco-Saar private ownership, subject 
to full compensation of the present shareholders.” 
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Source; Report on the Saar. Council of Ewes. 


A third proposal is that the Saar should retain the French 
franc as its legal currency until “a currency having a 
European character has been created.” In other words, 
France, which as a member of the coal-steel community 
has no tariff or quota handicaps to overcome in acquiring 
Saar coal, will also be able to pay for it without any foreign 
exchange difficulties. 

All the remaining economic clauses have to do with the 
second main principle on which the committee bases its 
recommendations: the progressive extension to western 
Germany of equality with France where access to the Saar 
market is concerned. It is suggested that France and the 
Saar maintain their common market (to do otherwise would 
be a “retrograde ” step) and that Germany, France and the 
Saar conclude a tripartite agreement “for the progressive 
establishment of corresponding relations, first for goods and 
services, and later for capital, between the Saar and the 
Federal Republic.” Accordingly, all restrictions on the 
movement of commodities between Germany and the Saar 
are “ in principle ” to be abolished. In so far as Saar industry 
needs protection from German competition, “such abolition 
should be carried out gradually but as soon as practicable.” 

To prevent German goods from slipping duty-free 
through the Saar into France, and to overcome the reverse 
problem with French goods, the committee recommends 
that re-exports from the Saar be regulated. The precise 
nature of the trade controls is to be decided by the inter- 
national conference. Finally, the plan calls on the confer- 
ence to consider what measures are needed to ensure that 
no harm comes to the French balance of payments as a 
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result of freer trade between the Saar and Germany. Un- 
officially, the committee suggests that the Saar Rediscount 
Bank is quite capable of administering a system that will 
balance Saar trade or even ensure a surplus. 

By writing into its plan such a wealth of safeguards the 
committee has shown the utmost sympathy for the fears of 
French and Saarlanders alike, but it is a sympathy which 
Mr van Naters tempers with a few hard-headed observa- 
tions. There is nothing in the proposed plan, he says, 
that would stop the Saar from buying French agricultural 
preducts. And, moreover, “ where industrial products are 
concerned, it would be no tragedy either for France or for 
the progress of European integration if there is a small 
experimental field where healthy competition takes the place 
of the hermetic protection of national industry.” He con- 
cludes that since the German-Saar frontier is already open 
as regards coal and steel, and since these two products 
make ; UP two-thirds of Saar exports, the economic problem 
“is one of modest dimensions.” In short, none of the fears 
stil voiced in France or the Saar are of such major signi- 
ficance that they should be allowed to wreck the prospect 
of Franco-German agreement on the Saar. 


The Ban on German Parties 


The final section of the plan deals with the Saar govern- 
ment’s ban on the pro-German parties—an issue which is 
still the subject of bitter dispute. On the one hand, 
Germany maintains that the ban is a violation of political 
liberties. France and the pro-French Saar government, on 
the other hand, suspect that Germany’s concern for political 
liberty in the Saar springs from a desire to use the pro- 
German parties as a spearhead for a Heim ins Reich 
movement. What would be the raison d’étre of the parties, 
they ask, once a European Statute for the Saar comes into 
existence ? 

In these circumstances, the committee advocates the 
following middle-of-the-road solution. The Saar govern- 
ment should lift the ban immediately after the international 
conference adopts the European Statute and the referen- 
dum commission is appointed. It will be up to the inter- 
national conference to decide what interval must then elapse 
before the Saar voters take part in the referendum on the 
European Statute. Meanwhile, any external attempts to 
influence Saar public opinion, in particular by means of 
subsidies to political parties, are prohibited. All of these 
er are to be guaranteed by the governments repre- 
sented at the international conference. Once the European 
Seat ite is in operation, political parties may be suppressed 

= if they “aim to destroy democratic freedoms or to 


nge the European Statute of the Saar by undemocratic 
means . 


(Concluded) 


Journal of Geneva—VI 


A AY 27th. At a restricted session’on Indo-China, M. 
M Bidault put forward two principles with regard to a 
Vietnamese settlement :—{a) that no provisions for a cease- 
fire should be regarded as amounting to partition; and 
(b) that the decisions of the conference must guarantee the 
future security of the country. M. Bidault then made the 
following six proposals: 

1. That representatives of the high commands of both 

sides should meet as soon as possible in Geneva to make 
recommendations on a cease-fire. 
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2. That they should examine zones for regrouping the 

troops on each side. 

3. That they should make recommendations on this io the 
conference. 

4. That they should agree on the basic principles on which 

regrouping should be arranged. 

5. That they should keep in contact with the confe: 

and seek its guidance. 

6. That the conference should meanwhile study other 

problems. 

Mr Chou En-lai made a speech in which he reiterated the 
proposals already put forward by Mr Molotov and of Mr 
Pham Van Dong of Viet Minh on May 26th. The texts of 
the various proposals put forward were handed over to a 
committee of experts composed of two members from each 
delegation. 

May 28th. At a plenary session on Korea, six non-Com- 
munist delegates, including the American and the Austra- 
lian, gave general support to the South Korean proposals 
put forward on May 22nd, without actually sponsoring 
them as the final United Nations offer. 

The committee of experts on Indo-China met without 
reaching any agreement. 


May 29th. At a restricted session on Indo-China ag: 
ment was reached on the following British proposals :— 
1. Representatives of the two commands should meet 
immediately in Geneva and contacts should be established 
on the spot. de 
2. They should study the dispositions of forces to be made 
upon the cessation of hostilities, beginning with the question 
of regrouping areas in Vietnam. 
3. They should report their findings and recommendations 
to the conference as soon as possible. 
The preamble to this agreement speaks of a “ simultaneous ” 
cease-fire throughout the whole of Indo-China. Mr Bedell 
Smith afterwards issued a statement that he did not regard 
the British proposals as a departure from the principle that 
Laos and Cambodia are in a different situation from 
Vietnam. 
Mr Molotov departed by air for Moscow, bat said h 
would be back by June rst. 


May 30th. A day of private and informal contacts. 


ence 


The High Commands Meet 


May 31st. At a restricted session on Indo-China, dele- 
gates discussed the composition, work and authority of the 
international commission that is to supervise the armistice 
Mr Gromyko proposed that it should be composed of Polish, 
Czech, Indian and Pakistani representatives. Mr Bede!! 
Smith said that the commission should be composed ©! 
“ really neutral ” independent states. 

June ist. Representatives of the two sides in Indo-Chin: 
met and arranged for a meeting of the two commands ' 
take place the next day; they also reached agreement « 
the exchange of correspondence belonging to prisoners « 
war. 

June 2nd. This was described as a “ day of hard bargain- 
ing and no progress” in the restricted session on Ind: 
China at which the neutral international commission wa 
discussed. The non-Communist delegates were united 10 
their rejection of Mr Gromyko’s proposal of May 31st, but 
did not produce any agreed proposals of their own. 

The first meeting of the high commands of the two sides 
took place in Geneva and discussed the question of regroup- 
ing areas in Vietnam. 
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The rains failed often 





The fight to overcome water scarcity at Broken Hill, 


The legend that there was a great sea in the heart of 
Australia had been handed down through generations of 
Aborigines. Captain Sturt, the explorer, is said to have 
taken with him on one expedition, a boat to sail on that 
sea. It could have floated, however, only on a mirage, for 
the desert is almost waterless. The average annual rainfall 
in the Broken Hill district is about nine inches and, in some 
years, as little as two or three inches ; and the rain is 
evaporated almost as quickly as it falls. In the ’80’s and 
‘90's, people at the Hill paid from eight to thirteen shillings 
for a hundred gallons of water. At times they paid a 
shilling for a large bucketful. 

Although a water supply system constructed for 
the area was ready by 1892, the ever growing needs 
of Broken Hill showed it to be almost immediately 
inadequate, and water continued to be a major 


problem, even after the construction of two storage 
reservoirs. 

Recently, however, largely through the initiative of the 
Broken Hill mining companies, the supply has been supple- 
mented by means of a sixty-two mile pipeline from the 
Darling River. It is hoped that when arrangements now in 
hand have been completed to increase the capacity of the 
storage dams on the Darling, the sight of water trains in 
Broken Hill will be but a memory. At last there will be 
abundant water to meet the needs of this great industry which 
has brought so much prosperity to Australia and to Britain 
where, at Avonmouth in the west of England, there is the 
largest zinc smelter in Europe, processing the ores which 
come from Broken Hill. That smelter produces the entire 
output of primary zinc of the United Kingdom, as well as 
sulphuric acid and other related products. 


Lead, Silver, Zine 


(he formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited in 1949 
‘nited the bond of common interest between Imperial Smelting Corp- 
oration Limited of Great Britain and The Zinc Corporation,Limited of 
Australia. The two companies have for many years been associated in 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZIN 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 - Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. C.i 


the development of the non-ferrous metal production of the Common- 
wealth. Their activities are the mining of lead, silver and zinc ore in the 
Broken Hill Mines of Australia and the production of zinc metal,sulph- 
uric acid, fluorine chemicals and zinc pigments in the United Kingdom, 
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3, NEW REASONS WHY 


INTERNATIONAL POWER PAYS | 


a Landclearing and construction projects throughout the world have proved it... 
oe pes hy it’s International Power that keeps the job moving on schedule and holds 
Vy FF j the operating costs at rock bottom. 


On the big punishing tasks the spotlight is on the Big Red Internationa] 
TD-24, but on the smaller jobs it’s the no-less-remarkable BTD-6 that steals the 
show. This British-built diesel crawler has astonishing power for its size, a 
wide range of speeds, brake-assisted steering, 3-point track suspension — 
virtually all the proven features of the big Internationals. 


And now, to make the fullest use of the BTD-6’s power and adaptability, 
International Harvester presents the first three items of a range of Britigh-built 
allied equipment. Each has been developed expressly for this tractor, each is 
heavy-duty engineered to give long service under the most strenuous conditions. 

























HYDRAULIC BULLGRADER— Opercted by 
low-pressure hydraulic system with front- 
mounted pump. 8’ 6” blade scientifically 
curved to minimize load resistance. Ang- 
ling and tilting can be corried out by one 
moan without the use of jacks or special tools. 


ANTHONY-HAMILTON LOADER-DOZER 
Front loading . . . rear dumping. Lifts 
2 cu. yd. load from fill to dump position in 
seconds. One lever controls all. bucket 
movements—raise, lower, hold and fioat. 
Special attachment, fitted in approximately 
10 minutes, converts loader to a fully 
angling and tilting hydraulic dozer. 
(MADE BY ANTHONY HOISTS LTD.) 








RAC k aS 








BOUGHTON EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
WINCH —Fits snugly ot rear of 
tractor without interfering with other 
ollied equipment or attachments, Over- 
Vis and under-winding. Power reverse. 
By Free spooling. Entirely gear driven. 
Y Maximum line pull, 18,300 ibs. Max- 
) imum rope capacity,450 ft. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE YOUR INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEA!’ 


= INDUSTRIAL 
HL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 269 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.l 
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New Focus on Gilt-edged 


( was all Lombard Street to a China orange that 
he Treasury would lose little time in launching 
ier refinancing operation after Bank rate was 

ed to 3 per cent three weeks ago, As it turns 

the answer for Lombard Street is a sourish 

nm; to the discomfiture of the bond market, the 
authorities have called for repayment on September 2nd 
the £321 million of National Defence Loan, 1954-58, 
passing over the earlier maturing £824 million of 
National War Bonds, 1954-56, and ignoring the 
{101 million of 2¢ per cent Funding Bonds, 1952-57. 
They have chosen a recent favourite of the market (in 
the hope, now killed, that this issue:might have a poten- 
tial four-year life) and also an eccentric date for repay- 
ment, eleven weeks after the first option on July 15th ; 
their action has put the market on double warning that 
no assumptions are safe about the tenor of a bond carry- 
ing widely ranged first option and final repayment dates, 
and that three months’ notice to repay “at any time ” 
from the first optional date means exactly what it says. 
On both counts, the bond market has got over its 
initial surprise, -and it has no feeling of grievance. If 
the action of the authorities has deflated the market, 
it had, after all, nothing else to complain of since the 
reduction in Bank rate; the mere fact that recent 
purchases of 3 per cent National Defence Loan have 
turned out to be a poorer bargain than had been hoped 
is in itself no reflection on the Treasury’s strategy. In 
any event, the bulk of the issue outside the departments 
is probably held by the banks rather than by the discount 
houses, and it may well be that the banks are the prin- 
Cip2i target of the refunding issue. First, the holders of 
National Defence Loan are offered conversion at par 
on July r§th next into 2 per cent Conversion stock, 
repayable optionally from January: 15, 1958, and finally 
On j.nuary 1§, 1959, together with a cash payment of 


13s. per £100 nominal. Secondly, a cash issue of 
£300 million of .the same 2 per cent Conversion Stock 
1958-59 will be offered at 993. Thus the new stock, 
with its maximum life of just over four and a half years, 
is on the long side for discount market portfolios, though 
it is also at the shorter end of the banks’ range.- Con- 
jecture therefore remains whether the banks, whose 
holdings may exceed £200 million of the National 
Defence loan, will be ready to convert and accept a 
leaner yield, and what other home the discount houses 
will find for the bulk of the £70 million or so that they 
are reputed to hold. 

The strategy is, in one sense, clear ; it is to put the 
shorts into closer order. Two per cent conversion will 
yield £2 2s. 11d. per cent to redemption over 3} years, 
and {2 2s. 4d. for its full life of 44 vears. Apart from 
3 per cent National Defence Loan, however, the banks 
are large holders of the £535 million of 13 per cent 
Serial Funding Bonds, which are due for repay- 
ment on November 14th next. This is the surviving 
member of a family of issues born at the time of the 
forcible funding of November, 1951 ; some of the others 
have been rejuvenated as Serial Funding Bonds 1955 
and 1957, and their faces lifted to carry 3 per cent and 
24 per cent interest. Is that the recipe for November 
next ? Perhaps the banks will have seen certain advant- 
ages in switching from the 17 per cent Serial Funding 
Bonds—never precisely a favourite with them—into 
respectable amounts of the new 2 per cent Conversion. 
At a guess, the authorities might expect, say, about {150 
million of conversion applications, having obtained the 
conventional oversubscription of £300 million of cash . 
applications, part of which may have been effectively 
financed by using departmental funds to purchase 17 
per cent Serial Fundings and a modest part, apparently, 
by genuine outside demand. The remaining refinanc- 








sis 


ing problem later this year would then be partly 
resolved, and the way would be clear, if the authorities 
so wished, for another medium-term stock of the 
character of 3} Conversion 1969, to look after the rest 
of the 13 per cent Serials. The 3} per cent 1969 stock 
was issued last February in conversion.of 24 per cent 
National War Bonds 1952-54 ; it may have seemed too 
long for some bankers at the time it was issued, but 
its attractions of single date have prompted an increasing 
demand, which has been met at rising prices from the 
official “‘ tap,” particularly during the past week. 

It would seem, therefore, that the bond market, 
having been brought somewhat sharply into line this 
week, should, if all goes well with this operation, have 
nothing alarming to fear later this year. But what of 
the reactions of the authorities’ latest moves on the 
remainder of the gilt-edged market ? One could 
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hear this week the occasional mutter that the autho- 
rities were trying to force the pace, and that this was 
difficult to reconcile with a flexible policy. It is doubtful 
indeed whether this argument holds much merit. The 
latest operation continues the policy, pursued since the 
end of 1951, of funding each maturing short-dated stock 
into a longer dated stock. There are signs, too, that the 
dates acceptable to the banks have been getting longer. 
At the far end of the scale, among the undated stocks, 
yields are close to 3% per cent and, lacking a Dalton 
with his cheap money pump, they may have some 
expectation, though it should not be an extravagant one, 
of a further fall. Therefore, attention is being con- 
centrated increasingly on the medium-dated stocks. 
Here, perhaps, it is possible to discern the renaissance 
of former habits in the gilt-edged market. Bank rate 
is at 3 per cent, with the chances perhaps of eventual 
rise rather than imminent further fall. The undated 
stocks are yielding roughly their long-term average 
return ; the yield may go lower, but hardly dramatically 
so. The shorts have been trimmed to the new style Bank 
rate. Under such conditions thé attractions of a date 
within 15 or 20 years are hardly to be gainsaid. The 
general factors in the market favour a continuation of 
tolerably firm conditions, in a period in which money 
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has become naturally cheaper, and not artificially 
cheapened as in the Dalton era. Habits of saving are 
being renewed, and there is, as yet, no flood of issues 
to compete for funds. Firmness seems the answer, and 
the most that the authorities can be accused of is to have 
added a little influence in the scale by cutting the terms 
of the latest issue fairly fine. 

In such circumstances, the middle range of the list 
should offer opportunities as the market advances and 
a fair degree of protection if later it should have to 
retreat. The accompanying chart suggests that the 
echelon of interest rates between the shorts, middles and 
longs is*still conditioned rather by recent memories of 
higher interest rates than by the classical adjustments to 
cheapening money. There is no argument—and 
mercifully no likelihood—of the artificial concertina of 
1946 when yield differentials were compressed to paper 
thinness. But there is a presumption that if interest 
rates continue gently to fall for some months, the relative 
yields of the middles should move more closely 
towards the shorts and somewhat further than they have 
already done from the longs. Other factors may emerge 
later ; convertibility or preparations for it ; a revival of 
industrial or public issues; a sudden dawning of the 
realities of the international situation—any of these could 
lead to a firmer trend in interest rates, even if none of 
them need be cast for a prompt appearance on the stage. 


* 


This is, perhaps, as clear an outlook as investors are 
entitled to expect, and they can at least fortify them- 
selves with the presumption that the recent strength of 
20 year stocks is not unwelcome to the authorities. 
The adjustments that have been proceeding so actively 
in the gilt-edged market this week have been pulling 
yields down into line with first dates, rather than second 
dates, and in this there are undoubted risks. It is dis- 
concerting for a long-term investor who thinks that he 
has a stock with many years to run suddenly to find 
that he is clutching a short-dated bond. Three per cent 
Savings Bonds 1955-65 provide a neat illustration 
(though they are primarily of interest to the banks and 
not to the general investor). They have risen this week 
by half a point to within close range of par. Are they, 
then, to be regarded as a one year bond or an II year 
stock, subject after August next year to the Treasury s 
one-way option to repay ? The embarrassment of big 
issues carrying such widely spread dates (24 per cent 
Funding 1956-61 will in due course provide anoth«r 
example) will be increasingly felt by the discount houses 
as time goes on; they will have to employ a bifocal 
technique that concentrates both on what is genuincly 
short and at the same time can bring into view what 's 
potentially short and yet conjecturally long. The institu- 
tions and the private investor will be concerned wiih 
dates beyond this mixed spectrum of “ neither short nor 
necessarily long.” And the present signs suggest tht 
they are aware of the attractions of such longer dates, 
provided that they are not pushed out to extremes. 
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A Billion Dollars in Britain 


\ NE of the “ virtually new ” British exports whose 
) rapid development since the war was recently 
-brated by the Board of Trade is the dictating 
hine. In 1939, no more than a thousand pounds’ 

worth of these appliances was sold overseas, and in 

1948 exports totalled only £31,000. But by 1951 they 

had risen to £385,000 and last year they were £435,000. 

Dictaphone Company, Ltd., began to -manufac- 

ture in Britain only since the war, but it records its own 
sorts of dictating machines for those years as nearly 

)o per cent of the small total exports in 1948, more 
than 60 per cent in 1951, and more than 80 per cent 
1953. It is seldom fair to attribute the development 
of any market to a single manufacturer, and there is 
at least one other significant British exporter of dictating 
machines ; moreover, the figures may not be entirely 
comparable. But it seems clear that this wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Dictaphone Corporation of New York, 
the largest maker of dictating machines in the world, is 
responsible for the bulk of this new British export 
business. 

As one of the first American companies to arrive in 
Britain since the war, and by no means one of America’s 
giants, Dictaphone’s experience contains much that is 
typical. Because overseas markets might be closed to 
it for lack of dollars, this corporation decided in 1945 
to acquire its established British selling agency and 
build machines here to sell for sterling. It began 
negotiations with Government departments in the 
summer of 1945 ; by October, 1947, it had final blessing 
to start manufacture at Acton ; its factory came into 
full production in 1949. It had to guarantee a minimum 
output and—sceptically—to try to export half of 
that; today it is producing four times the mini- 
mum and exporting some 70 per cent, with Canada 
as its largest single market. The primary reason for 
manufacturing outside the United States, the official 
delays, and the undertakings about outputs and exports, 
though hardly the location, would fit a large number 
of the American newcomers since the war. So, naturally 
enough, would the label of a “ new British export”; 
many of these American branches or subsidiaries make 
products for which the United States 
lominated the world market before 
he war, and which Britain has begun 
to export in volume only since. $ million 
_ How many have come ? The vary- ont 
ing estimates are all American; no 800 
Siatistics appear to be kept in White- 
hall, which is one aspect of a curious 
tcluctance on the part of most depart- | 400 \ 
ments to admit any special concern \ 
with the reception of intending 
American investors. A worldwide 0 
census of direct American - invest- 
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US DIRECT INVESTMENT 
IN BRITAIN,1929~-1952 
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ments overseas, carried out in 1950, recorded that of 
650 “ primary” corporations and branches in Britain, 
with total assets of $798.2 million, 134 were established 
in 1946 or later, with total assets of $49.9 million. At 
first sight, this figure seems to show perhaps too many 
companies arriving and too little capital. The assets 
of these “primary” companies may be compared 
with the total of $847 million given in the census as the 
total asset value of all American direct investments in 
the United Kingdom, a total that had increased to 
$1,035 million by the end of 1952 and is probably 
higher now. On the other hand, the census also 
estimated that between 1943 and 1950 American com- 
panies invested about $200 million of new capital and 
about $500 million of retained earnings in West 
European subsidiaries, and that direct investment in 
Britain rose by the end of 1950 to about half the total 
for Western Europe ; from which American representa- 
tives here often infer that some $350 million of Ameri- 
can capital has been introduced or ploughed into sub- 
sidiaries in Britain since the war. 

The total amount, both arriving and ploughed back, 
would probably be the more significant figure, if it 
could be gauged accurately. The dollar shortage, plus 
the associated but separate phenomenon of a shift in 
the world’s petroleum movement and marketing, has 
brought these new arrivals from American industry ; 
but it has also greatly widened the manufacturing scope 
of American companies that had been established in 
Britain, for distribution or assembly, for years before 
the war. In the motor industry, the oil business, the 
pressed metal industry, and the domestic equipment 
industries that use its products, American companies 
have been British household names for years ; and in 
chemicals, office equipment, industrial instruments, 
construction equipment and specialised engineering, 
many of the companies that have achieved leading 
positions since the war would fall at least into the census 
category of “established between 1931 and 1945.” 
There are no adequate statistics to show clearly the 
ments overseas, carried out in 1950, recorded that of 
subsidiaries are concentrated in Britain ; in 1950, about 
65 per cent of the capital was in 
manufacturing and about 15 per cent 
in petroleum, which put Britain 
second only to Canada as a site for 
American manufacturing investment. 
Further investment by companies 
already here has been in response to 
the same trading circumstances as 
new investment, and it has to a con- 
siderable extent been subject to the 
same financial conditions and the 
\ same official scrutiny. 
~ Those financial conditions, by 
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comparison with other countries in which Americans 
may invest, are hardly stringent ; the scrutiny always 
has been and is. Current dividends require formal per- 
mission but are in fact remitted freely in dollars ; and 
capital invested after January 1, 1950, can also be 
repatriated in dollars, including any capital profits, 
providing this was agreed when the investment was 
made. In fact, American’ companies operating in 
Britain have been remitting $70-80 million a year in 
recent years, or about half their earnings after tax ; the 
remainder, retained in the business, has become a more 
significant factor in the growth of the total American 
investment than the investment of new capital. In 
1952, indeed, while undistributed subsidiary earnings 
amounted to $98 million, there appears to have been a 
net repatriation of capital from Britain to the United 
States of $21 million. 


The principles upon which any proposal for new 
American investment in Britain is scrutinised, as set 
down by the Dollar Exports Council, seem reasonable : 


It is necessary that the project should be of sufficient 
benefit to. the British economy to justify such dollar 
expenditure (on transfer of dividends or possible repatria- 
tion of capital) either because it will 
earn or save hard currency, or because 
it is a valuable addition to’ the coun- 


try’s industrial efficiency. ... New 
schemes (should) not involve unrea- 

“i ' 19308 
sonable additional dollar outgoings for before 
royalties, extra raw materials or com- 
ponents, payments to foreign techni- - 
cians and similar charges. 


A)bviously, these principles leave 1946 


wide fringes for official interpretation. 


0 200 
The departments concerned are likely Value of assets ($ million) 


1/950 sample of 650 US subsidiaries 
with $798-2 million of assets 


to be the Board of Trade and pos- 
sibly some other production depart- 
ment, the Bank of England, working 
with or on behalf of the Treasury, and where British 
participation is desired, perhaps the Capital Issues 
Committee. With these the American investor is likely 
to be involved in tight and maybe protracted negotiation, 
which may touch upon his location, the structure of 
his subsidiary’s capital, and other factors beside 
the output and the export possibilities or import 
savings of his product. Once this screening is over, the 
accepted investor is assured of official assistance through 
the thicket of regu- 
lations that he, like 
any British indus- 
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spirit in which ~it 
has been operated 
in Whitehall seems 
to have varied occa- 
sionally in accord- 
ance with shifting 
currents of political 
or official attitudes ; 
the occasional com- 
plaints are not 
entirely from indi- 
vidual investors 
turned down and do > 
not relate entirely to the past. Some compan 
inevitably, have been frightened off—notably towa 
Holland. The date limit upon repatriation of inv 
ments still causes some fears that at some time in '1¢ 
future it might be shifted forward ; moreover, dollar- 
saving or dollar-earning opportunities are today |c 
easy to find. But it is fair to say that the investor wl! 
garner some good advice as well as frustration in his 
preliminary negotiations ; and some interesting deals 
have been worked out in recent years, notably th: 
arrangement by which Burroughs 
Adding Machine transferred 
manufacture of two of its models fv 
the American market entirely ‘o 

ae Britain. 


WHAT US SUBSIDIARIES Do 
IN BRITAIN 
(1950 figures) 







Business 


The contribution that these com- 
panies are making to the British 
economy, in technical example 
well as dollars, has never been mea- 
sured or sufficiently publicised by the 
British Government ; some “ Condi- 
tional Aid” counterpart money |: 
now being spent to support a tentative 
survey. Nor have many of them (with 
notable exceptions, such as Esso at Fawley) set down 
their impressions and comparisons of the two industria! 
environments, which would be valuable. Costs arc 
usually not easy to compare. The offshoots in Britain 
have a far smaller volume of output and their labour 
costs are a third or less of American ; both factors ma\ 
radically alter the production methods adopted here 
Overheads for design and research may be negligible ; 
where the company sub-contracts, it may find com 
ponent costs high and will often find that parts obtain. 
able as standard lines in America have to be mad 
specially here. Most American executives here spea 
well of British labour effort and skill ; but despite th: 
advantage of lower British wage costs, few will adm” 
to being able to bring the total manufacturin: 
cost of their product below the American. Manufactur: 
in Europe has considerable advantages for the contro! 
of an effective selling force in this hemisphere ; an‘ 
Britain is often the best European market for thc 
product to begin with. It is often easier, 0°. 
to suit varying local needs such as electrical cond:- 
tions into the shorter runs of a European factory. 
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And Britain—in theory at least—offers no language 
difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the one overriding reason that made 
tich American direct investment in Britain and 
‘: industrialised countries advantageous since the 
is beginning to fade. Discrimination against dollar 
ccvds is diminishing, and it is to be hoped that it will 
diminish more. In a growing number of markets, the 
\inerican branded product from America meets its 


; may already have reduced the flow of new invest- 

nts to Britain ; in future, any real advantages that can 
ffered by manufacture here, arising from cheaper 

_ and cheaper materials, will be weighed more care- 

fully against the economies of volume production inside 
United States. American businessmen still retain 


Business Notes 


Boost for Britain 


: A* apparently well-calculated speech on Britain’s 
: 4 \ economic position came from the Chancellor of the 
xchequer last week at a quarterly meeting of the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry. His remarks 
ncluded a most careful restatement of the Government’s 
attitude on convertibility, following a review of the 

country’s progress in recent months. 
He summed up the record of success in the following 
(aposition: “ Between July, 1953, and April, 1954, 
United States industrial production fell 10 per cent. 
Between the same dates sterling area gold and dollar 
rves rose 19 per cent. If anyone in the middle of 
i year had forecast this combination of percentages he 
d have been written off as an optimist or an ignoramus 
sibly both. Yet, there it is.” The Chancellor offered 
explanations: first, increased European demand had 
the place of falling American demand ; second, the 
production in the United Kingdom hac not led to 
sed imports of dollar goods; third, US military 
iditure abroad had remained high ; and fourth, other 
ries had increased their working balances in sterling— 
“ because they have been impressed by the ease with 
a the sterling area is riding out this patch of rough 

her from America.” 

‘lis references to convertibility appear as a direct 
wer to recent comments by Professor Erhard, who 
made the move to convertibility appear a matter of 
arly, almost immediate, probability. Mr Butler repeated 
‘he familiar three conditions for successful and lasting con- 


British Counterpart on equal or nearly equal terms. 
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some reservations about the welcome that their capital 
will receive in this country. The political risks, perhaps, 
no longer loom so large ; it may be significant that the 
guarantees of repatriation of dividends and capital 
available from American government agencies have 
been taken up by less than 20 companies arriving since 
the war, But competition for their favour, in com- 
parison with the boosting of American factory sites or 
with the apparently more open arms of some other 
European countries, still seems less than enthusiastic 
here. The principles by which Britain measures poten- 
tial American investment are, in the long run, the 
right ones for both parties. But their presentation, 
at least, lacks salesmanship ; and the advantage of 
manufacturing in Britain is something that Britain now 
has to sell. 





vertibility: sound finances within the sterling area, adequate 
reserves ; and the adoption of sound creditor policies by 
creditor countries. All these, he said, remain important, 
“ not least the. third.” 


If or Unless? 


HEN he turned to the country’s internal position, the 

Chancellor described the current economic situation 
as one in which Britain might turn from thinking of the 
penalties unless it does this or that to think of the rewards 
if it succeeds in doing them. He was ebullient: “ Why 
should we not aim to double our standard of living in the 
next twenty years, and still have our money as valuable 
then as now ?” ; though the familiar phrase “ wages and 
dividend restraint ” inevitably had to come. In the export 
field, Mr Butler described the past four months’ record as 
“not quite as high as in the boom quarter at the beginning 
of 1952, but . . . much better balanced.” At home, he 
had an industrial boom to boast in almost everything but 
coal output. 

The official index of industrial production for March, 
revised to 130 (1948—100), the same as February, gives 
an increase of 5-6 per cent in the first quarter over the first 
quarter of 1953. The figure for April, affected by the Easter 
holiday, is expected to be 124-125, again 5-6 per cent up. 
Motor-car production, the Chancellor was able to report, 
is 42 per cent up this year, tractor output 21 per cent up, 
and commercial vehicles 6 per cent up. Figures for 
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machinery compare variously with output last year ; but 
there are indications of healthy and growing business in 
many sections of engineering. 

It is true that not all the auguries are equally inspiring. 
As Professor Cairncross has pointed out this week in the 
London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin,* trends in world 
exports of manufactured goods suggest that over the last 
few years, while Germany’s exports have been showing a 
large and continuous increase, and American exports have 
at least paralleled the upward trend of world trade, 
Britain’s volume of exports has failed to show any significant 
increase ; its share, therefore, has fallen considerably. He 
thinks the best that Britain can hope for may be to main- 
tain its share of trade in manufactures, with Germany and 
Japan gaining larger shares and America perhaps losing 
ground ; to enjoy terms of trade as favourable as at present ; 
and to rely on a general expansion of world trade to pay 
for a growing volume of imports. Some “ifs” seem to 
be implied in this conclusion, too ;, but unlike Mr Butler’s, 
these could easily be replaced by “ unless.” 


Banks Buy Gilts 


HERE is little sign, in the latest figures of the clearing 

banks, of the inflow of foreign funds that so significantly 
strengthened the gold and dollar reserves last month. In 
the four weeks to May 19th, net bank deposits rose by 
only £15.9 million, actually a notably smaller expansion 
than that in either the preceding (five-week) period or in 
the corresponding period of 1953, also of five weeks.. Yet 
bank finance for the private sector expanded more rapidly 
this May than in either of those earlier periods. Advances 
rose by {21.2 million, bringing the increase since the begin- 
ning of the year to £86.6 million, whereas in the. corre- 
sponding months of 1953 they rose by only £23.2 million— 
but at the end of that period they had been deflated by 
the repayments made by the British Electricity Authority 
from the first proceeds, amounting to £56 million of its 
public loan. The net demands of private trade, industry 
and personal borrowers for finance thus appear to have been 
only-moderately greater this year than last. 

This conclusion depends, however, on the assumption 
that one striking change this month—an expansion of bank 
investment portfolios by nearly £25 million—should be 
treated as providing finance for the public sector rather 
than the private. The flow of stock through the “ depart- 
mental ” taps during this phase of activity in the gilt edged 
market may justify such an assumption. And, unless it is 
made, the public sector would appear. to have actually 
reduced its indebtedness to the banking system by appre- 
ciably more than the amount of its net receipts from other 
domestic sources — despite the strain put upon it for the 
financing of the current surplus on the external balance of 
payments, and despite the sterling sold by the Exchange 
Account to foreigners that were switching funds to London, 
Even after the banks’ investment purchases have been 
brought into the reckoning, it appears that only a small 
part, if any, of these special Exchange Fun operations had 
to be financed on balance through the clearing banks. The 
~* London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin, in Times Review 
of Industry. June, 1954. 
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conclusion seems to be that most of this finance was 
secured, in effect, either by sales of Treasury bills to foreign 
institutions or by more general departmental sales of gilt- 
edged. 

Quite unexpectedly, therefore, there has been a tighten- 
ing of the barks’ liquid position. Their intake of Treasury 
bills was much less than the decline in their cash and call 
money (the make-up day was one of exceptional stringency), 
so that total liquid assets have dropped ; their ratio to 
deposits fell from 33.1 to 32.9 per cent. At the same 
time, the substantial intake of investments—bringing their 
total rise since last September to £169 million, including 
the participation in the autumn funding operation—has 
raised the investment ratio to 36.4 per cent. Before the 
launching of the “ new ” monetary policy it was 25 per cent. 


Heyday for the Reserves 


HE inflow of foreign funds to London that took place 

in the last days of April and the first days of May has 
given a fine boost to the gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area. Those reserves rose by $135 million in April 
and again by $165 million in May. This rate of 
increase has been unequalled since the post-Korean boom. 
Moreover only $15 million of the increase of $300 million 
was derived from defence aid. Receipts from the European 
Payments Union amounted to $7 million in April and $39 
million in May, so that the surplus with other areas came 
out at $119 million in April and $120 million last month— 
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easily records since monthly figures began to be issued ‘0 
January, 1952. 

It is officially estimated that about three-quarters of the 
“true” surplus achieved in May was earned in the first 
few days of the month—when the inflow of funds 2 
response to rumours that the margin of the sterling ric 
was to be widened and to the increased scope for interest 
arbitrage necessitated heavy official purchases of dollars 
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to prevent the sterling rate from breaking through its upper 
limit of $2.82. The rate of direct dellar surplus in the rest 
f the month, when these special factors were absent, was 
thus at the still respectable figure of about $30 million. The 
reassuring fact is that when the rumours of early May died 
y there was no sudden outflow of the funds that had 
come in. Neither the denial of the rumours nor the Bank 
change sent money out again. 

Steadily this year the prospect for the sterling area gold 
es has improved despite all forebodings. The surplus 
Europe, which normally declines at this time of year 

as the flow of tourists and purchases of fruit and vegetables 
begins, reached {10.8 million in May, and §0 per cent of 
this will be paid over in gold in the middle of this month 
cing the June gold figures. Sizable gold payments may 
ourse be made to EPU in coming months as the 
British negotiations mature with the creditor members of 
I about the settlement of long standing claims. But 
he prospects for the current balance suggest that the 
n may see an improvement in the British position 
) EPU—particularly if sales of sterling area commodi- 
ties to Europe continue to be as bouyant as in recent 
months. The gold figures in coming months are not 
expected to be as dramtic as those for April and May. 


Stewarts and Lloyds 


1k JOHN Morison, chairman of the Iron and Steel Realisa- 
S tion Agency, has decided not to let summer lethargy 
overtake the share markets without one more offer to the 
public. As foreshadowed in The Economist of May 15th the 
Agency will offer the plum of the steel equities—Stewarts 
and Lloyds. The offer for sale will comprise the 10 million 
{1 ordinary shares with an indicated 12} per cent dividend, 
covered more than three times. Estimated maintainable 
earnings are £7 million before tax and prior charges. The 
price of offer will be fixed nearer to the prospectus date of 
June 21st. In fixing the details no one among the powerful 
City houses which is advising and least of all Sir John 
Morison himself is under any delusion another failure would 
be tolerable after the experience of United Steel, still 
d. discount below the offer price of 25s. and of Lanca- 
e Steel now 1s. 9d. discount below the issue price of 22s. 
here is no doubt at all that the offer will be over-applied 
the very method of approaching the public with firm 
plications already in hand for the whole amount assures 
that technical over-subscription will be achieved from the 
t It is again a question of what will happen afterwards. 
rential forms must go to all the former Stewarts and 
ds shareholders. The public, if it has any faith in the 
‘Ss big issuing houses, may decide to “ stag” the offer. 
nce will the flow of buying come when dealings start 
~ Stags ” wish to sell ? In the City it is an open secret 
Sir John Morison would have preferred conventional 
twriting to the firm application technique had not the 
rtium of issuing houses persuaded him otherwise. He 
1 also have preferred to limit public applications by 
ng the amount payable on application large. Details 
1ot yet completed but it seems possible that that idea, 
may be abandoned. 
ne other expedient can be used to simplify and expedite 
procedure—to limit the number of gilt-edged stocks which 
may de tendered instead of cash. This would shorten the 
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number of days over which lists have to be held open and 
the complicated paper work which the Bank of England has 
to tackle on allotment. It is hoped that the Treasury will 
agree, as they did with Lancashire Steel, to limit the stocks 
to one—Treasury 1979-81 (the old steel compensation 
stock), and to keep the lists open a few days only. 


Encouraging the Buyers 


HE Iron and Steel Realisation Agency is thus faced with 
|r another offer of roughly the same form as its two 
previous unhappy efforts, but on which it dare not 
fail. The sale of 1o million {£1 shares of Stewarts and 
Lloyds will presumably draw on something like £18 million 
of investors’ funds. What steps can still be taken to ensure 
that buying power is in the market to give support ? 


First. It is essential to leave the investor something to 
go for. By choosing the blue chip of the steel equities 
something in that direction has been done. More has been 
done by basing the issue on a 12} per cent dividend which 
will absorb less than a third of available earnings. The 
investor is left to assume that the rate can some day be 
raised. 

Second. Since it has been agreed not to discourage the 
“stag ” he will have to be propitiated. It may be assumed 
that the Agency has arranged that a reserve of buying 
power will stand behind the market after the issue. 

Third. The Agency will do its best to limit the immediate 

drain on funds which might be available for investment -in 

steel stocks. The Agency holds back for future sale the 

rest of the Stewarts and Lloyds capital comprising {10 

million 4} per cent unsecured loan stock, £5 million 

redeemable {1 preference shares and {£5 million 54 per 
cent {1 cumulative preference shares, all of which might 
have been quite acceptable to the institutions. 

Do these precautions add up to success? The end of 
this month should provide an answer. The conclusion of 
another private steel sale gives further evidence of the 
agency’s determination to push ahead. Arthur Lee and 
Sons announce the repurchase of Arthur Lee and Sons (Hot 
Rolling Mills) and Arthur Lee and Sons (Cold Strip) from 
the agency for £950,062. This is the same nominal sum 
as was paid in compensation, ignoring the loss which the 
parent suffered through the depreciation of its 3 per cent 
compensation stock. In connection with-this deal Arthur 
Lee and Sons are arranging to issue {£500,000 4} per cent 
1974-79. The agency’s advisers have evidently taken the 
view that the sum involved was too small to warrant post- 
poning the issue until after the Stewarts and Lloyds offer. 
At least no one is any longer under the delusion that selling 
steel companies to the public under the renationalisation 
threat is easy. Nor can anyone work out the impact of that 
threat on Stewarts and Lloyds equity before the selling 
price has been announced and while the Agency itself retains 
the prior charges. 


Lion in Retirement 


HE time it has taken this Government to decide to cut 
T the loss of public money in British Lion Film Cor- 
poration and the conviction with which the Socialist 
ex-Minister chiefly responsible for the loan voiced his 
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criticism of this belated decision in the Commons and later 
on the BBC are alike evidence of the obstinate fascination 
that British films retain for British politicians. The loan, of 
£1 million later increased to £3 million, was made in 1948 
through the National Film Finance Company, later called 
a Corporation. It was the primary “ matter of urgency ” 
with which the committee set up to organise that company 
was charged ; and it has indeed been asked whether the 
wider powers to finance British films in general given to the 
State finance company were not added to make this 
massive assistance to a single company look more. respect- 
able. Without the 1948 loan, British Lion’s chairman said 
at a subsequent annual meeting, the company would have 
been in receivership. The Government’s £3 million, of 
which at least {2 million is liable to be lost, has delayed 
this eventuality by about five and a half years. 

The loan was made originally for three years, due in 
October, 1951. By March, 1950, the National Film Finance 
Corporation felt it prudent to make a provision of £500,000 
against this loan, and in March, 1951, it increased this 
provision to {1 million. No repayment was made in 1951 
or afterwards ; in the Act last year that prolonged the 
life of the State corporation and extended its borrowing 
powers, it was authorised “to enter into special arrange- 
ments with respect to certain loans.” It appears that 
the special arrangements envisaged that the loan would have 
been extended for a longer period with reduced interest 
charges and that the State corporation would have had a 
greater power of control over British Lion. During the 
negotiations, however, British Lion informed the Corpora- 
tion and the Board of Trade that in the past year its losses 
had “‘ assumed proportions which were beyond the hope of 
treatment under (this) plan.” The National Film Finance 
Corporation, with Government approval, has now exercised 
its right to appoint a receiver and manager. A new company 
may be formed to take over its distribution activities, but 
British Lion will not continue to produce films ; its sub- 
sidiary studio company may continue to offer facilities for 
independent producers to make films. “The policy issues 
arising out of this decision,” says the NFFC in its annual 
report this week, “are under discussion with the Board of 
Trade.” They may well be. 


Angel on a Limb 


HATEVER the motives behind its inception, the 

National Film Finance Corporation has fulfilled the 
purposes of government and it has served the British film 
industry. Audiences like British films less than politicians 
do ; even so, in five years the Corporation has financed a 
number of highly successful films, some of the best being 
made by British Lion. It can be expected today—Cinema- 
scope perhaps apart—that of the half-dozen most successful 
films at the British box-office in an average year half will 
be British, though among the unsuccessful ones British 
films do far worse than American ; after all, Britain sees all 
the feature films made here and only a selection of the 
larger American output. The Corporation has so far financed 
262 feature films, about 60 per cent of all films made in 
Britain. Roughly half of those so far released have been 
profitable, and over the whole year’s releases in 1953 the 
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receipts recoverable may be about 13 per cent more than 
they cost. 

“ There seems to be a prospect ” the Corporation ‘here- 
fore reports “of a small profitability from the making of 
films,” in present circumstances. Unfortunately, this «ial] 
profitability does not yield a profit to everyone concerised ; 
and the Corporation is usually odd man out. It generally 
supplies “end money,” the difference between the iilm’s 
budget figure and what a bank will put up on the security 
of a distributor’s guarantee that the film will be shown 
(which usually covers 70 per cent of the cost). If a film is 
unsuccessful, the whole Corporation loan is probably |ost ; 
if it succeeds, the Corporation receives only a share of the 
profit, and only over a long period. “Losses,” the Corpora- 
tion says, “ cannot be avoided by those who provide the risk 
money ”; understandably, there is no sign of outside risk 
money becoming available on a significant scale. 

The all-party policy of milking this industry of huge 
amounts of Entertainments Duty at one end and dribbling 
money in at the other, not as an admitted subsidy to occa- 
sionally artistic endeavour but always in the pretended hope 
of putting the industry on a business basis, is therefore still 
not succeeding. The Corporation defines the industry 
admirably : 

Film business remains essentially show business ; that is 
to say, subject to the fluctuations of public taste; to the 
creative power of the artist and the problem of successfully 
blending that power with commercial necessity ; to the runs 
of good and bad luck which for no apparent reason 
come to a producer ; and to the disproportionately great 
profits or losses which seem to be the result of success or 
failure of individual productions. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a business in which it 
is inherently less advisable that public money should be at 
risk. 


More Freedom for Sterling 


HE Bank of England has this week appreciably relaxed 

the Exchange Control regulations dealing with blocked 
sterling and dealings in foreign currency securities. ‘Ihe 
object of the change is to bring the control of security 
dealing and the treatment of blocked sterling into line with 
the relaxations in the use of current sterling made earlicr 
this year when non-resident sterling of nearly all types 
became interchangeable and the transferable account area 
was greatly extended. The only securities of which transicr 
remains restricted are those on which capital, dividends 
or interest are payable in Canadian or US dollars or 
in respect of which the holder has an option to require 
payment in these two currencies. Previously securitics 
of the Belgian currency area were similarly restricted oF 
“ prescribed ” ; such securities may in future be purchased 
by residents of the sterling area outside the United Kingdon 
or by non-residents and paid for out of the appropri.‘ 
sterling account. 

Transfers of blocked sterling between non-residents ™ 
henceforth be made without formality by authorised ban<s 
but with two broad exceptions. The first is that no trans <r 
of blocked sterling may be made to a resident of the Ame:'- 
can account area or Canada from a resident outside the: 
countries ; the second is that no transfer of blocked sterling 
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For Busy Desks and Counters 


The PEN that FILLS ITSELF 


Always clean, never dry, this new Esterbrook writing set 
keeps many months ink supply in the base, and the pen 
re-fills itself instantly every time it is returned to the 
socket. It’s a boon to busy executives; a welcome relief 
from scratchy, dirty pens on enquiry counters, and a 
handsome writing instrument. 
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“A cqua alle corde / * The Obelisk in the Piazza ** Acqua alle corde!” And the water on the ropes, 
di San Pietro in Rome was erected in 1586 with the help tautening them, saved the day. : 
of 800 workmen and 140 horses. This detail from Carlo These days the builder works with far more manageabic 
Fontana’s engraving gives some idea of the splendid materials. Some of the most versatile are made by the 
grandeur of the operatian. Building Boards Division of the Bowater Organisation 
It was a close thing, so the story goes. The architect Made from compressed wood fibre, these boards are use, 
had not allowed for the enormous strain on the ropes among a thousand other uses, as insulating materials 10 
and their consequent stretching. But, though silence ceilings, as partitions in houses, as panelling in railw y 
was imposed under pain of death, one of the workmen— coaches or in ships... all over the world they are essenti.! 
a sailor from San Remo—shouted at the critical moment: to the architect and builder of today. 
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moy be made to a resident of the Uniscan countries—Den- 
mark, the Faroe Islands, Greenland, Norway and Sweden. 
These Uniscan countries have the right to repatriate blocked 
sterling and their inclusion in the list of countries to which 
blocked sterling could be transferred would provide 


pen door to the withdrawal of all blocked sterling , 


from this country. But since blocked sterling can be with- 
drawn and converted into any currency by way of the 

ct for security or switch sterling (now quoted at a 
mere } per cent discount on the official rate), it may be 
questioned whether this elaborate re-definition of exchange 
control regulations is not drawing attention to restrictions 
that have ceased to have real significance, and that, all 
beinz well, should disappear altogether in a matter of 


montcns, 


No Major Roads Ahead 


wo main arguments were advanced by the Parliamentary 
+ Secretary to the Ministry of Transport when he wound 
up the House of Commons debate on road development 
last Friday week. One was off the point ; the other was 
highly debatable. First of all, Mr Molson avoided the 
closely reasoned arguments of the mover, Mr Harmer 
Nicholls, for a limited increase on the government’s present 
programme by seizing upon the suggestion, made not in 
that debate but in an earlier one, for a £500 million road 
loan. This Aunt Sally was fairly easy to knock over. 

On the more important question—how large a road pro- 
gramme the civil engineering and contracting industries can 
now handle—Mr Molson was resolutely pessimistic. The 
present programme was as large as is “ wise and prudent 
for the government to undertake now and maintain over 
a period of time ” ; anything more would impose too great 
a Strain on the economy and draw labour away from other 
industries. The civil engineering contractors, it may be said, 
argue that a larger programme could be comfortably under- 
taken. Postwar pressure on the industry, in preparing hous- 
ing sites, in building airfields, atomic energy plants, and 
other defence works, in constructing power stations, hydro- 
electric installations, and oil refineries, has begun to ease, 
and materials are no longer the problem they were. Only 
cement might present a serious difficulty for a realistic road 
programme beginning on Britain’s motor roads ; and the 
need for this might be reduced by the use of pitched stone 
roads topped with an asphalt carpet. Labour might be short, 
but this industry is used to recruiting Irish labourers to 
help it in peak periods and the contracting industry has 
undergone a high degree of mechanisation in the last ten or 
fifteen years. The labour force working on roads has risen 
this year by 74 per cent already, and twice as much plant 
is now used in the civil engineering industry as before the 
war. The main proposal, however, is that resources should 
be transferred to the roads within the construction industries, 
not extra resources brought in ; surely the priorities set in 
the immediate postwar years are not immutable ? 


Steel Prices Alter 


wee the last ten days the British steel industry has 
increased its home prices and reduced certain export 
Prices. The increases in home prices, which average about 
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2 per cent, take into account the increased costs of coal, 


wages, and transport. They vary from 15s. a ton for pig 
iron and heavy steel products down to 2s. 6d. a ton on 
ceftain re-rolled products. It appears that these prices, set 
by the Iron and Steel Board, have required the industry to 
absorb some of the increases in costs. This is presumably 
because the industry has no longer to bear the heavy cost 
of importing finished and semi-finished steel at high foreign 
prices and selling it at lower British prices , the levy and 
rebate system of this industry sometimes means that steel 
prices move to some extent like icebergs, above and below 
the surface. Last week’s changes also represent some 
interim conclusions from the major review of the whole steel 
price structure that the Board is carrying out—the first 
since 1949; the varying increases in prices granted for 
heavy and light products may adjust the balance of profit- 
ability between different products. This may not be the 
final result of the Board’s lengthy survey. 

The cuts in export prices of certain steel plates bring 
these prices closer to Continental export prices, though those 
seem still to be slightly lower ; the export premium on these 
British steel products seems to be still there, but only just. 
Despite the offer of abundant and now cheap Continental 
steel plate, there does not seem to have been any consider- 
able import from the British industries that were recently 
complaining of shortage ; the plate shortage is now about 
over, and the only product where demand still markedly 
exceeds output is cold-reduced steel sheet. At home, 
indeed, the industry is congratulating itself on a better 
half-year than it quite dared expect—further evidence that 
the engineering industries are gathering momentum. 


Mr Cube Wins the Day 


¥ a majority of one the Law Lords have upheld the 
B ruling of the lower courts that the expenditure of 
£15,339 by Tate and Lyle on the advertising campaign, 
associated with the jaunty figure of Mr Cube, against the 
threatened nationalisation of the sugar industry was an 
expense “ wholly or exclusively” laid out for the purposes 
of trade and was therefore an admissible deduction against 
profits for income tax assessments. The appeal by the 
Crown against this ruling in the Court of Appeal, where 
three judges dissented from it, was thus dismissed. The 
Law Lords disagreed on the nice but important legal 
point whether “ trade ” could or could not be disassociated 
from the company and its ownership. The majority opinion 
was put by Lord Morton, with Lord Asquith and Lord Reid 
concurring : 

If money so spent is not spent for the purposes of the 
company’s trade, for what purposes is it spent? If the 
assets were seized the company could no longer carry on 
the trade which had been carried on by the use of those 
assets. Thus the money was spent to preserve the very 
existence of the company’s. trade. 

Lord Morton was unconvinced by the Crown’s argument 
that the campaign was merely a fight against a transfer of 
ownership ; he pointed out that there was no evidence to 
show whether such a transfer would or would not destroy 
or adversely affect the company’s business. 

In dissenting from this view, Lord Tucker suggested 

that “trade” in this connection could be regarded as an 
entity distinct from the persons who might be carrying it 
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on at a particular moment. Hence he argued that the rule 
in this case had been misinterpreted if the money spent 
was for the purpose of retaining the trade in the hands of 
the company ; he added that no evidence had been can- 
vassed to show that a change in ownership would or might 
bring about an extinction of trade. Lord Keith, who also 
dissented from the majority view, suggested that the 
expenditure in question would not benefit the trade of the 
company by one penny, though it might benefit the com- 
pany itself by ensuring that it would continue to enjoy the 
profits earned by the trade. 

The decision that “ trade” cannot be disassociated from 
the ownership of a company might give rise to an awkward 
legal quibble about similar activities of a company resisting 
a “take-over” bid. In practice, sums spent by directors 
on a campaign fighting off such a bid would be an allowable 
expense, as their circulars would be presenting further 
information about the activities of the company to their 
shareholders. Will this new ruling throw the gates open 
wider by removing the need to show that such information 
was being given ? 


Losses on State Cotton Trading 


HE pith of the Raw Cotton Commission’s report for 

the year ending August 31, 1953, was revealed by the 
Government during the debate on the Cotton Bill last 
February, when it announced that the Commission had 
made a loss “ nearly as great” as the {£25 million lost in 
1951-52. The accounts now published reveal the actual 
loss at {22,367,000 and give its components. At the begin- 
ning of the 1952-53 year the rate of cotton consumption in 
Lancashire was little more than half that of a year earlier ; 
thereafter it showed a slow but steady recovery. Prices of 
raw cotton, however, continued to fall, though less sharply. 
That year was also the first in which spinners were allowed 
to choose whether to buy from the Commission or 
privately: spinners accounting for about 30 per cent of 
Britain’s total imports contracted out. As a result, the 
Commission was left with stocks larger than its remaining 
customers required. The Commission was instructed to 
draw up its accounts as if the cotton department had 
hedged its transactions with the cover department, so that 
this excess stock affected the results of both. 

The cotton department lost {£1,194,000, of which the 
Commission calculates that £804,000 represented the cost 
of carrying the excess stock. The cover department’s total 
loss was {21.2 million, of which £3,755,000 was paid out to 
spinners and other sections of the trade, and £17,056,000 
was paid to the cotton department ; of this, about £3.9 
million represented the loss on covering the excess stock. 
Calculation of the Commission’s internal cover transactions 
is highly artificial When the Alexandria futures market 
was Closed in November, 1952, the Commission was obliged 
to base its assumed hedge payments and receipts for long- 
staple cotton on futures prices in New York—a purely arbi- 
trary hedging basis for long-staple growths. Nor is New 
York a full hedge for prices of American-type cotton grown 
outside the United States. In addition, the Commission 
hedged as though it were a contracting-out spinner or mer- 
chant, which meant that it could only cover against move- 
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ments in the basic price and not—as contracting-in spinners 
could—against movements in prices of particular qualities 
as well. The cotton department’s stock valuation had 
therefore to be adjusted to the extent of the inad: juacy 
of the cover. This accounting exercise did not affe:: the 
results as a whole: one department’s loss was another's 
ain. 

: The loss of £22,367,000 converted the previous surplus 
of £11,269,000 into a deficit of £11,098,000 ; this is the 
net drain on the public purse since the Commission began 
trading on January 1, 1948. In 1953-54 the Commission 
may have less bad news for the taxpayer. At the end of 
last August its stocks were much more closely related to 
its needs, and prices have risen appreciably in the pas: six 
months. The Commission will formally cease trading on 
August 31st, but will supply certain cottons until the middle 
of next year. The final results of this experiment in state 
trading, which has no valid claims to repetition, wil! be 
known about the end of next year. The risks of such 
trading are now being returned where they properly belong ; 
with the cotton industry and with the Liverpool market. 


Fats in Abundance 


ORLD consumption of oils and fats, which is a useful 

measuring-rod of prosperity, rose substantially last 
year, especially in Western Europe. Actual consumption 
there is estimated to have increased by 174,000 tons to 
6,534,000 tons. Consumption in West Germany alone rose 
by 95,000 tons, and in Britain by 30,000 tons ; only in 
Greece, Spain and Portugal did consumption fail to expand. 
The increase did not merely reflect the growth in population 
in Europe ; it reflected also the improvement in economic 
conditions: average consumption per head, excluding the 
last-named countries, rose by 1.8 Ib. to §2 Ib. a year. Giving 
these estimates to the International Seed Crushers’ Congress 
in Cannes this week, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, forecast 
that consumption in Western Europe this year would rise 
further by 160,000 tons to 6,695,000 tons. Consumption in 
Britain is expected to increase by 80,000 tons following 
derationing last month, equivalent to 120,000 tons in a [ull 
year, and consumption in Germany by another 25,000 tons. 
The world supply of oils and fats is ample to meet require- 
ments in Europe and elsewhere. 

World production is expected to rise by nearly 1 million 
tons to a peak of 25,250,000 tons. This alone would 5¢ 
sufficient to provide a consumption per head in the wile 
world of 22.1 Ib a year, almost the same as before the war, 
although there are now another 400 million mouths to feed. 
This prospective supply ignores the large surplus stocks 
held by governments, and the displacement of some 
500,000 tons of oils and fats by synthetic deterges\s. 
Total supplies available for export may rise by some 
450,000 tons to §.9 million tons, exceeding the prewar |cvel 
for the first time. The bulk of the additional supp!y 's 
accounted for by the actual and prospective sales of ‘he 
American government’s surplus cottonseed oil, linseed oil 
and butter. But though Mr Faure painted a picture of 
plenty, he refused to look beyond his statistics. It was 4 
matter of opinion, he pointed out, how far present supply 
prospects had already been discounted in current prices, «0d 
whether Russia would increase or reduce its purchases ‘his 
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year. He ended with a warning against any complacent 
assumption that world production was capable of meeting 
he demands of a continually increasing population, and 
reminded his listeners that another dollar crisis could again 
leave much of the world’s supplies in the wrong places. 


a 


Anglo American Progress 


.cLo American Corporation of South Africa showing 
A -onsolidated assets on December 31st of £68.8 million 
a rise of £10.§ million in a year) is the focal point of three 
mining empires, over all of which Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
presides. There is its gold and uranium empire consisting 
partly of direct investment in gold producing companies and 
partly in finance and investment companies like African 
and European Investment Company, Orange Free State 
Investment Trust, and West Rand Investment Trust ; 
h is the copper-cobalt empire representing partly 
direct investment in the Rhodesian producing companies 
and partly the interests of Rhodesian Anglo American ; 
finally there is the diamond empire, for Anglo American is 
an important shareholder in the companies of the De Beers 
group through Anglo American Investment Trust which 
holds around 19 per cent of De Beers deferred capital as 
well as a large direct and indirect holding in The Diamond 
Corporation, 

As a whole this vast mining and financial structure 
prospered in 1953. Quoted investments stand in the 
balance sheet at £22.8 million against {21.7 million. At 
the end of 19§3 these quoted investments showed an appre- 
ciauon of no Jess than £13.8 million. The accounts are 
drawn this time in accordance with the new South African 
Company law and give this item of information. Another 
important benefit which shareholders gain from the change 
in the form of the accounts is a break down of the consoli- 
dated profit figure showing the proportion derived from 
share transactions separately for the first time. Out of total 
net revenue of £5,185,326 compared with {3,798,196 only 
4,514,024 was brought in from the profits from share trans- 
actions, less amounts written off. 


Fiduciary Issue Revised 


r ‘HE onset of the holiday season has this week produced 
the customary increase in the fiduciary issue, which 
vadays comprises almost the whole note issue. It has 
been raised by £50 million to £1,675 million, or the same 
S the record level reached last Christmas. The actual 
irculation, at £1,625 million, is however well below its 
‘ristmas peak. Last year the first summer increase in the 
luclary issue was also made in the first week in June ; but 
the circulation had almost reached its Christmas peak. 
‘he pattern of the note circulation in recent weeks has 
cd differed quite markedly from that shown at the same 
Period of last year—but the dominant influence then was 
‘he Coronation. On balance the circulation rose only frac- 
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tionally during the month of May, whereas last year it rose 
by some £16 million. On the other hand, the unseasonal 
fall in the public’s demands for currency that took place in 
June of last year as an aftermath of the Coronation is not 
likely to be repeated this month. Although, therefore, the 
expansion in the circulation since the seasonal low-point of 
end-January has so far been smaller this year than last (at 


£894 million against £94} million) it is still too early to ~ 


see whether this marks any change in the public’s spending 
habits over the year as a whole. 


Coffee Prices Rally 


RAZIL, which produces half the world’s coffee, is deter- 
mined to squeeze the maximum advantage out of the 
present shortage. The government has just issued a decree 
fixing the minimum basic export price for the 1954/55 crop 
at 87 US cents a lb fob for Santos 4 grade. This is equiva- 
lent to about 690s. a cwt fob Santos for “ superior ” grade, 
which is only 15s. below the market price of two weeks ago. 
Since then prices have rallied, because heavy rainfall has 
damaged the harvest, and “superior” is now about 730s. 
a cwt, compared with the peak of 800s. Colombian coffee 
rose in sympathy by $2.50 to $93.50 per 50 kilos fob. 
Whether Brazil can hold the basic minimum at the new 
level will depend partly on the weather, and partly on con- 
sumer resistance. The critical period for the 1955/56 crop 
is approaching. The cold season, when the crop is liable to 
frost damage, is June and July, and the flowering period, 
which indicates the prospective yield, is in September and 
October. While the promise of a large 1955-56 crop could 
not mitigate the existing world ‘shortage of coffee, 
it could throw its shadow before the market. 

It is impossible to estimate how much consumption is 
falling in the face of high prices, but some decline is certain. 
The American public, which drinks two-thirds of the 
world’s supply, has suffered five increases in retail prices 
in succession, and is now being asked to pay as much 
as $1.35 (nearly 10s.) a Ib. Even this does not fully 
reflect present market prices. Small wonder that buying by 
importers in America and Europe has been spasmodic. 
Cheap supplies of East African coffee bought by the 
Ministry of Food, and an increasing switch by private 
importers to the cheaper African grades, have softened the 
blow to British consumers. Official supplies will peter out 
in the autumn, and the trade will then have to pay world 
prices for all its supplies. An increase of 1s. or more a Ib, 
in retail prices is probable before the end of the year, 


Reviewing Fertilisers 


HE report of the Anglo-American productivity team on 
the progress being made in the British fertiliser indus- 
try pinpoints two of the industry’s major difficulties— 
storage space and demand. Three-quarters of the ferti- 
lisers produced during the year are sold during the three 
months of February, March and April, and all inducements 
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so far, including rebates of as high as 25s. a ton on orders 
placed during October, have failed to make farmers buy 
earlier. As the team discovered, the reason for this 
unnatural indifference among farmers to financial induce- 
ments was that they themselves have nowhere to store the 
fertiliser. It is not a product that can be left in the open 
and allowed to get damp, and few farmers have such good 
storage facilities that they can be certain it will keep in 
good enough condition to go through the drills without 
clogging. On the other hand, the fertiliser factories are hard 
put to find room to store up to 9 months’ production as well 
as the raw materials for this bulky product. The team’s 
solution, to provide encouragement to farmers to build dry 
buildings for storage, special bank loans were suggested, 
would only add one more subsidy to the already over-sub- 
sidised farming industry. The suggestion of co-operative 
storing by the farmers themselves, which is being discussed, 
seems a better solution. 

As to demand, the report quotes Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates to show that far less fertiliser is going onto the 
land than experts consider necessary. But the question that 
fertiliser manufacturers would most like to have answered 
is whether the fertiliser subsidy will be ended at some future 
date, and what the effective level of demand is likely to 
become when that event takes place. If they knew, manu- 
facturers could plan their capital investment accordingly. 
While they suspect that a sharp fall in demand is possible 
then they are not going to build the extra storage facilities 
needed to support current rates of output. 


Raw Jute Prices Down 


RICES of raw jute in Pakistan have fallen by some {10 
P a ton in the past month and are back to the level of 
mid-March. Firsts are now about £87 ros. a ton cif 
Continent for June/July shipment, and mill firsts are about 
{102 a tonc and f UK. Demand is quiet in Europe and 
Calcutta because there is little export business in jute goods, 
and merchants in Europe are reluctant to offer at prices 
below replacement costs in Pakistan. American demand 
for hessian cloth has slackened ; Australia is out of the 
market for sackings and the further large order from Argen- 
tina has still not materialised. The riots in East Pakistan 
had no effect on the market, except to strengthen the prices 
of afloat shipments of raw jute—owing to fears that the riots 
might extend to the ports. The market could be greatly 
influenced by any change in the weather, which has recently 
been favourable to the growing of the 1954/55 crops in 
Pakistan and India. The monsoons are now due and the 
rivers are already very high ; this could affect the sowings 
that have still to be made. The crops will be late, owing 
to the earlier spell of dry weather, and the yields may suffer. 
Estimates of the new crop in Pakistan, which is the world’s 
export crop, vary widely, but it is doubtful if it will be 
much larger than the previous one—privately estimated at 
about 4.2 million bales—despite an increase of some 25 per 
cent in the acreage sown. 

Meanwhile arrangements for the return of raw jute to 
private trading in Britain should be announced this month. 
Private purchases are likely to begin with the new crop, 
except for small quantities of certain grades that may be 
needed before then. The mills would obtain nearly all 
their remaining requirements from the old crop by under- 
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taking to buy the large stocks held by the Jute Controj 
within a given period, at the market price. The resumption 
of private trading in imported jute goods is still far off, 
Various “appropriate measures” to safeguard the jute 
manufacturing industry in Dundee against competition 
from cheap Indian goods are being examined ; it will be 
some time before this work is completed and longer still 
before the Government reaches a decision, for which legis- 
lative sanction would presumably be required. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Changes in the charges which the Public Works Loans 
Board makes for loans to the local authorities and a re- 
arrangement of its terms of dealing with them were 
announced in two parliamentary answers by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury on Thursday. The rates charged are reduced 
from 4 per cent to 34 per cent for loans of over 15 years ; 
from 34 per cent to 34 per cent for § to 15 year periods 
and from 2% per cent to 2} per cent for less than 5 years. 
These rates are based not directly on Bank Rate but on 
the average rate which the Government itself has had to 
pay for borrowings of those lengths. At the same time 
it has been arranged that the local authorities will be 
allowed to borrow for periods shorter than the length of 
their relevant works sanctions, provided that by so doing 
the Government grant involved will not be increased (as it 
would with schools). The local authorities will, however, 
have to apply for sanctions for their public works and for 
loan promises separately in future, so as to ensure that 
promises and actual loans keep in step. 

* 


For many years a number of British companies have 
offered training to young engineers from overseas ; there are 
few better ways of building goodwill among potential cus- 
tomers. In 1950, to extend these arrangements, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries set up a scholarship scheme for 
these overseas students. So far, 50 scholarships have been 
awarded ; within the next year or two the FBI hopes to 
increase the number of annual awards to about 120, which 
means that at any time there will be about 200 “FBI 
Scholars ” in British engineering factories. The only thing 
lacking in this useful scheme, so far, is enough British com- 
panies ; this week the FBI wrote to 1,400 enginecring 
companies asking them to join in. 

* 


Oil consumption in Britain in the first quarter of this 
year was some 9 per cent higher than in the same tiree 
months of 1953, 5,087,821 tons against 4,670,906 tons. It 
is impossible to see from the Petroleum Information 
Bureau’s figures how consumption of motor spirit changed 
between the two quarters, because of a change in conver- 
sion factors ; but the colder weather this year caused con- 
siderable increases in the deliveries of gas, diesel and fuel 
oils to gasworks and also in the use of burning oil. 

+ 


Gallaher, the tobacco company, is to offer 3,000,000 
54 per cent £1 cumulative preference shares for public 
subscription, with preferential consideration being given © 
existing stockholders. The directors also propose to col 
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Sm a — SS 
Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
4 ) many distinctive arts and crafts 
* amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
listinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 





NDI . MONTREAL TORONTO a VANCOUVER 
oY x PERTH MELBOURNE CAIRNS 
BOMBAY KARACHI LAHORE 


\NESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES: 
i ‘Tr, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, BRAZIL, AND PERU 
ARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
\N YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


rades.in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 


ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment: 
mil , S . . . . . 

rf iany kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, 
timbe 


nd other materials; it insurance, secretarial, financial, 
prov 


coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.2 
Br ita : lode eiecene 3 Lites 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 


TELEPHONE 
MONarch 8035 
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Extend Your Markets <a 


by exhibiting at the 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
& TECHNICAL EXHIBITION. 
CHARLEROI 


in the heart of the European Economic Union 
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Coal-mines & Quarries - Iron & Steel Industries 
Metal Trades ~ Building & Engineering 
Electrotechnical Engineering - Electronics - Glass 
Chemicals - Ceramics - Production of Energy 


For information and Literature apply : 
W. H. WADMORE, 56, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS, 
CHARLEROI! BELGIUM 


75,000 square metres of SPECIALISED EXHIBITS in ultra 
modern Exhibiting Halls — possessing overhead travelling cranes, 
capacity up to 40 tons. 





The book of 
technical 


data 


The design and performance of electrical equipment, in both 
heating and resistance applications, depend largely upon the 
correct use of various alloys which may have widely differing 
properties. Information about these alloys is, we suggest, 
fundamental to manufacturers of electrical equipment, and 
this is conveniently available in detailed form in our technical 
data book, a copy of which may be had on application. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
MANCHESTER 15 


THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


Nickel and Nickel Alloy Specialists: for furnace elements, 
domestic appliances, thermo-couples, telecommunica- 
tions, lamps, spark plugs, fine wires, etc. 
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SEWICE 


WATCHMAN PROTECTION | 


Utilising equipment perfected after many. | 
years research and development, this 
System has unique features providing 
greater security and protection than 
can be achieved by other commonly 
employed method. 
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DC-6, Constellation 
and Super-Constellation 
flights to Istanbul, 
Beirut, Teheran, Cairo, 
Damascus, Baghdad, 
Basra, Dharan, 
Karachi, Colombo, 









Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, 
Jakarta, 
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automatically determining the 
time at which each patrol is to be 
commenced. These times are 
unknown to anyone including 
the Watchman himself, until 
indicated by the Patrol Recorder. 


PATROL RECORDER 


FOR indicating to the Watchman when 
to start each patrol, recording | 
each properly completed patrol 
and warning if patrols are not so 
completed. 


points East... 


Flying to the Near, Middle 
or Far? Travel in air-conditioned 
comfort and enjoy the finest 
service in the world. Choose from 12 
KLM flights each week, First Class or 
Tourist Rates, with stopover points 
en route. Everything points to KLM— 

the airline with the highest 

percentage of repeat bookings. 
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| CHECK POINTS — 
FOR 


DAN 










ensuring that only properly com- 
pleted patrols are recorded and | 
that an alarm is automatically 
sounded if any patrol is not 
carried out at, and within, the 
correct times. Alarm pushes at 
Check Points are optional. 
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Reservations from your usual Agent or KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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Check Point 


Key operated 
with Alarm push. 


Check Point. 
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Watchman put out 
of action — Alarm 
sounds if patrol is 
not completed. 


Cable cut — Alarm 
automatically 
sounded. 


Intruders discover. 
ed — pressing button 
sounds Alarm. 








T.R. SERVICE includes also the installation and maintenance of 
5 ; Internal Automatic Telephones with optional loudspeaking facilities 


Synchronised Clocks, 
] LIMITED 
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Time Recorders, Time 
Signals, Works and 
Office Loudspeakers, 
Fire Alarms, etc. Full 
details from: 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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OPERATING §i'] SERVICES 
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HEAD OFFICE: 25 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 
14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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solidate the new issue with the existing {1,000,000 issue of 


6! pcr cent £1 preference shares by reducing the rate of 
dividend to §4 per cent. To compensate for this reduction, 
exis shareholders will receive one new 5} per cent 
preference share for every £5 of the old stock they hold ; 
the capitalisation of reserves making this issue possible will 
mean that on a present holding of {100 the new gross 
income will be £6 128., compared with the present income 
ol if Se 
* 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, which in the 


past looked towards the Telephone and General Trust 
for day-to-day finance for its expansion programme, is 
to find these loans, now amounting to about £832,000, by 
a ne sue of preference and ordinary shares. The com- 


833 


pany will offer 1,000,000 6 per cent {1 preference shares to 
the public and 255,000 {1 ordinary shares in a “ rights ” 
issue in the ratio of one new share for every £10 of stock 
held to equity shareholders. This “ rights ” issue may be 
the first in a series, as it is hoped to make similar issues 
when the pace of development requires new money. 

* 


Canada has signed the International Tin Agreement, 


bringing the total of consumers’ votes to 261. This 
may encourage other independent consuming countries to 


Company Notes 





GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLE- 
FOLDS. Next vear, thanks to the 
recent chase of Guest Keen Baldwins 
I Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agen .e accounts of Guest, Keen and 
Nett s will have a very different 
pp e from those just issued. Com- 
n this purchase. (which was dis- 
The Economist on May 15th), 

he rman, Mr K. S. Peacock, points 
out that in the past it has been an 
“iN advantage” for this large 
ort ngineering firms to control the 
pro n of the greater part of its steel 


requirements. Control over the quantity 
and ty of deliveries is much more 
easi ured. The purchase has taken 
just £8} million from net liquid 
res of about £18 million ; much of 


inder is earmarked for tax 

bili ind future capital developments. 
Outstanding capital commitments are 
estimatcd at £8,450,000 ; this is the first 
I some years that these commit- 
ve been reducéd and it is a sign 
‘rroup’s development programme, 
on over £16 million has been spent, 
u ne less of a burden in the years 
0 New projects, however, may be 
or the steel end of the business 
‘or this reason that £3,750,000 of 

ture issue of £7,500,000 arranged 
Realisation Agency in the present 

uon of Guest Keen Baldwins has 


t uncalled. 
decline in trading profits from 
412.4 million to £10.41 million, Mr Peacock 


t trading conditions at home have 
onsiderably between one works 
her. The important screw divi- 
‘ked only a four-day week for the 
part of the year, as consumers 
ntent to live on the stocks they 
it up in 31952. In view of the 
oe profits and the calls that the 
“rectors Knew would be made on liquid 
— ~©S, It 18 not at all surprising that 
‘“) were content.to leave the dividend 
unchanged at 1§ per cent. 


4. Jaa ; 
Mr Peacock comments that “since the 


turn of the year there have been indica- 
tions of a better demand in those works 
that have experienced the more difficult 
conditions, though there is, a tendency to 
lower prices in spite of increased costs. of 
wages, fuel and freight.” Unfortunately 
he has to add that where the group is 
“ interested in direct export there has been 
a further slackening in demand and com- 
petition has intensified.” 


* 


GRAY’S CARPETS AND 
TEXTILES. Some mergers are 
borne of necessity; some are built by 
design. Gray’s Carpets and Textiles was 
built by design, if not to a design which 
opinion in the textile trades would have 
chosen. The idea behind Ocean Trust 
and Mr Beddington Behrens since 1947, 
when the merger was made, has been to 
impart expert management, redeployment 
of capital and centralised finance to a 
textile group. But it happened that the 
companies which they were able to buy 
in 1947 were widely diverse both geo- 
graphically and in their types of product. 
Much of the idea has done well. The 
group has led the way with quarterly earn- 
ings statements in this country, and in 
its early years it enjoyed high prosperity. 
But it often happens that its members 
experience widely divergent results. They 
did so in 1953. The carpet trade was look- 
ing up as was the worsted industry, but 
in Northern Ireland where the group is 
interested in long staple rayon and linen 
it has been a very different story. 

None the less the recovery on the 
English side of the business has been sharp 
enough to pull up the group profits for 
1953 to £58,218 compared with a loss of 
£291,438 in the previous year. The latest 
figure includes a profit of £14,100 from the 
sale of plant which confirms the impression 
that the group has been rearranging itself 
on the basis of experience. The dividend 
has been held at 10 per cent. The ill-winds 
of 1952 blew the company tax credits in 
1953 of £77,082, and the balance to go 


join. Acceptance by nine consuming countries holding 333 
votes is required. Britain, Belgium and Holland (“ depen- 
dent consumers”) and India had signed previously. A 
majority of producers’ votes is almost certain. Closing date 
for signatures is June 30th. 


forward is raised from £311,085 to 
£318,543. 


* 


SIEMENS BROTHERS. The 
directors of Siemens Brothers had little 
difficulty in maintaining the ordinary divi- 
dend at 10 per cent in the face of a sharp 


drop in trading profits as the provision for _ 


taxes fell just as steeply. Naturallly, the 
chairman devotes almost the whole of his 
statement to explaining why trading profits 
fell from £1,904,505 to £1,262,323. A year 
ago, General Sir William Morgan drew 
attention to a slackening in the rate of 
orders, particularly from Government 
departments, but at that time the board 
still felt confident—in view, for instance, 
of “the worldwide demand for more tele- 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,904,505 1,262,323 
Total income.......:... 1,993,808 1,450,316 
Depreciation .......... 361,832 401,220 
SNE Ce ois ke 964,224 379,503 
Net profit. ..... 04.000 556,425 488,357 
Ordinary dividends.... 202,125 202,125 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OOS i555 hice soo 10 10 
General reserve........ 207 ,000 341,162 
Specific reserves....... 89,259 68,000 
Added to group carry 

i. 3 ee epee 8,166 Dr100,1380 

Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

OO es koa ko ezic 2,216,527 2,575,260 
Trade investments..... 914,059 857,668 
Net current assets..... 8,136,186 1,848,616 
NED ice oO aba en a 5's 9,591,816 8 718,847 
COR is ean dc bot ka 289,807 277,196 
Bank overdraft........ 2,074,223 1,696,544 
TNR Se ee 6 5,202,120 5,486,308 
Ordinary capital. ...... 3,675,000 3,675,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 37s. yields {5 8s. per cent, 


phones ”—that orders would pick up 
again. They miscalculated, for orders for 
the group’s main products failed to in- 
crease, and competition between manufac- 
turers grew keener, particularly in overseas 
markets. Siemens had to accept export 
orders which yielded only a slight profit, 
if they yielded a profit at all. At the same 
time wages were going up and there was 
a “continued shortage of orders, mainly 
from the nationalised undertakings, for 
power cables and accessories.” 

The company’s subsidiaries also had a 


rough passage. At home, the profits of 


Siemens Electric Lamps and Supplies 
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were adversely affected by the fall in the 
price and the decline in the sales of 
rubber-insulated wires (bringing about 
losses on stocks) and by the increases in 
the cost of manufacturing electric lamps 
without any corresponding increase in 
their price. Abroad, the Canadian com- 
pany was faced with fierce competition, 
forcing prices down to. a “barely 
remunerative level” and “in. Australia, 
South Africa and India results were 
affected in varying degrees by national 
capital expenditure limitations, import 
restrictions and the increasing growth of 
local manufacture.” After this tale of woe, 
it is not surprising that the yield of 5.4 
per cent offered by the £1 ordinary stock 
units of Siemens at the current price of 
37s. is slightly higher than that offered by 
the shares of many of the leading manu- 
facturers of electric capital goods. 


* 


UNITED SUA BETONG and 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST. Two 
views were put before investors in tea and 
rubber shares this week. The first was 
presented by Sir Eric Macfadyen, the 
chairman of Rubber Plantations Invest- 
ment Trust. The second, setting out the 
views of a direct producer, was put by Sir 
John Hay, the chairman of United Sua 
Betong. Both point to the wisdom of 
spreading investments outside the narrow 
field of rubber production, 

Sir John shows that the fall in the price 
of rubber in 1953 led to a fall of £440,000 
in the sale proceeds of United Sua Betong 
though the volume of production was 
actually higher. Fortunately, he com- 
mented, profits remained unaffected 
because the company’s tea operations 





showed a profit instead of a loss, because 
a saving was made on estate expenditure, 
and because a refund of the replanting 
cess was received. Having warned share- 
holders that the free scrip issue did not 
necessarily imply higher dividends, Sir 
John added that “ stockholders are entitled 
to derive such encouragement as they may 
from the fact that our revenue from rubber 
is supplemented by the proceeds of a not 
insignificant tea crop and the dividends 
we hope to continue to receive from our 
shareholding in Oil Palms of Malaya, 
Ltd.” 

Sir Eric Macfadyen had a similar story 
to tell. At the end of March, the invest- 
ment trust’s portfolio had a book value of 
£1,874,290 or £263,038 more than the 
market value ; the year before the port- 
folio showed a loss of £488,388 on the 
book value of £1,822,280. The break-up 
value of the trust’s own 2s. ordinary stock 
units at the end of March was 2s. o}d. 
About 90 per cent of the portfolio was in 
equities ; nearly 47 per cent of all invest- 
ments was in rubber companies with 
another 31 per cent in tea companies and 
another 3 per cent in other plantation 
companies. The remaining investments 
were split almost exactly between non- 
plantation companies and British Govern- 
ment securities. The directors of the 
trust have now decided to give this port- 
folio a slight reshuffle. Censcious of the 
wide fluctuations in the profits of the 
rubber and tea companies, they “ intend 
to include in the portfolio, in future, a 
greater proportion of non-plantation shares, 
on their investment merits, than hitherto.” 
This change in policy will take place 
gradually and Sir Eric told shareholders 
that it did not indicate “‘a marked or 
immediate change of direction,” since the 
trust is at the moment fully invested. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 








Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 

Group May | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | May | Feb. | Mar. | April | May 
26, | 23, | 30, | 27, | 25, | 26 | 23.) 3 1 27) 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
SES  Contelesccc ioc. och *3 | 90-6 | 5 *1] 4-10 | 3-91 | 3-89 | 3-78 | 3-76 

Debenture stocks : 
Industrial.............. -3| 87-8 | ‘1 90-1] 5-00 | 4-69 | 4-66 | 4-67 | 4-57 
Investment trust....... 5 0 | 5 | -5 15-00 | 4-59 | 4-59 | 4-56 | 4-51 

Preference stocks : 
SOMONE Gd x os Week -3 | “7 | 9 ‘6 | 5-20 | 4-95 | 4-97 | 4-94 | 4-85 
Investment trust....... 9 | 88-5 | *9 515-19 | 4-98 | 4-98 | 4-96 | 4-87 

Ordinary stocks : 

Ba Baia 0 sha ‘1 | 97-1 ‘1 414-72 | 4-50 | 4-56 | 4-44 | 4-35 
Industrial insurance .... -2 ‘7 | 6 *41 5-22 | 4-90 | 5-09 | 5-04 | 5-01 
Investment trust....... -3 (147-3 | 7 -3| 5-95 | 4-92 | 5-02 | 4-83 | 4-70 
Electrical engineering . .. “TI °3 ‘2 -3 16-35 | 5-49 | 5-51 | 5-33 | 5-16 
Engineering............ -3 | ‘6 | “7 -9 15-72 | 5-07 | 5-12 | 4-75 | 4-49 
Motors and aircraft..... -1 1125-8 4 -2 1 6-40 | 5-74 | 5-88 | 5-67 | 5-38 
Browerkes .......02000 ‘5 104-0 ‘9 111-0] 7-10 | 6-38 | 6-62 | 6-55 | 6-42 
Chaim stores... ...i4... 5 ‘7 | -O 200-4] 4-98 | 3-88 | 3-74 3:53 | 3-14 
Cotton textiles......... “-9 -3 | 7 -3] 7-10.) 6-46 | 6-69 | 5-67 | 6-49 
Household goods ....... 7 1 | “7 ‘01 5-52 | 4-85 | 5-40 | 5-36 | 5-24 
a sa el EOE ee “7 “3 “2 | 89-8 | 4-69 | 4-77 | 5-00 | 4°86 | 5-01 
FOOD. oo aces res ers 8 6 -5 | 84-7] 7-29 | 6-98 | 7-86 7-73 | 7-37 
Wool textiles .......... -O0 106-5 “1 "5 1 6-44 | 5-81 | 6-18 6-09 5-90 
Chemicals.............. “8 |143-9 ‘6 157-1] 5-53 | 4-51 | 4-67 | 4-66 | 4-46 
OB rosgis sets nes +3 |139-5 -6 157-7 | 7-39 | 6-30 | 6-28 | 6-06 | 6-10 
SN. ik so decsee eo > “3 “1 ‘9 | 7-29 | 6-06 | 5-74 | 6-07 | 6-32 
Total (capital goods) ...... | -6 -O -41 6-17 | 5-55 | 5-61 | 5-36 | 5-17 
Total (consumption goods). . -9 . "8 | 6-50 | 5-68 | 5-94 | 5-84 5-74 
Tetal industrial (all classes)| 97-2 |120-5 120-7 125-7 6-44 | 5-60 | 5-73 5-61 | 5-51 
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Next Account begins: June 9 

Next Contango Day: June 9 

Next Settlement Day: June 15 
THE cash and conversion offer by the 
Treasury was the signal for more active 
trading as well as a re-adjustment of prices 
in the gilt-edged market this week. After 
the offer was announced a large turnover 
was reported ; the medium and long dated 
stocks were marked up while the shor 
dated stocks were marked down. A par. 
ticularly heavy demand was reported for 
34 per cent Conversion stock, 1969, the 
market obtaining stock from official 
sources at rising prices. Those stocks 
with a wide spread of redemption date 
were also in demand on suggestions that 
the new loan indicated that these stocks 
might be repaid at their earliest dates. The 
news that the lists for cash applications 
had closed at 10.30 on Thursday led to 
further gains in the longer dated issues. 

In the foreign market interest was at 
first concentrated upon Japanese issues 
which after the week-end made gains 
ranging up to 34 points on buying in 
anticipation of a Wall Street quotation for 
the sterling issues. On Tuesday, however, 
interest switched momentarily to German 
issues (which made gains of up to 2 
points) ; later on Japanese bonds resumed 
their advance. 

Movements in the industrial market 
were slight, but on Tuesday the buying of 
equities offering small yields gave the 
market a more cheerful appearance than 
had been apparent just before the week- 
end. The biggest gains were made in the 
motor, newspaper, paper and store groups. 
Tobacco shares also rallied well on the 
report that manufacturers had increased 
their cigarette output by § per cent 
Among the engineering shares Allied Iron- 
founders put on 1s. 9d. to 64s. 6d. on 
hopes of an increased dividend. Oi! shares 
moved rather irregularly but rubber shares 
were steadier ; tea shares remained firm. 
In the mining market buying from the 
Continent helped to keep copper shares 
firm ; on Wednesday “Chartered ” put on 
2s. to 76s. 9d. ard “Tanks” 3s. 9d. to 
89s. 44d. The Kaffir market was quitt, 
though a few uranium issues made slight 
gains in résponse to Continental support 


A 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices Yields 





Fixed 24% Ord. 


Ord.® | Int.t Cons. 






















May 26...) 151-0 | 114-88| 3-77 | 5:06 
» 27...) 151-7 | 114-89] 3-77 | 5:04 
3 28. 151-1 | 114-87] 3:78 | 5% 
» She.) 151-3 | 114-84] 3-78 06 

June 1 151-7 | 114-82] 3-79 | 593 

151-7 | 114-831 3-80 | 5-03. 


| 
151-7 | 115-07 ; 
May 27) (May 21)| May 26 10,810 
131-1 | 111-78 27 | 9,987 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)] ,, 28 10,44 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 31) 15,12 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27)] June 1| 10,702 
113-9 | 105-68 2) 10,466 

20 


» Low. 












¢ 1928100. 





* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES a 
—— ad i 
BRITISH FUNDS | pe : Net | Gross é 
Prices, 4 Price, | Price, Yield, | — Prices, 1954 | Last Two ae | — Yield, © ® 
the me jan. lt é GUARLEEEeD mia tT eae "364 2, | yume &. Jan. 1 to June 2 Dividends rae \May 26, ‘June 2 | June 2, : 
“thy, | i i . 
Live High STOCKS | 1954 High |) Low (a) (8) (c) | 1954 | 1954 1954 : 
ices : : ease ee r 
, |%4£ & d|£ s. d. % | % |STHEL & ENGINEERING| ig s. d. 
ter 1003 Exchequer 2$% 1955 ....| | 100% 100% /6 8 1/11610]56- | 41 44) 124 15 BS. Ache ss ince 54/3 | 55/3 | é 8 7 i 
over 104% | 1 Exchequer 3% 1960 ceeee 103 if 1044 1}017 912 5 41184 13/14 | 5a) 10 d\Cammell Laird 5/- | 14 | 14- |719 OA : 
ated 1023 Exchequer 3% 62-63 -...| 1O1§* | 1029* | 1 6 5 | 2 12 111] 59/103 49/9 5 a) 10 bjGuest Keen N'fold {1.| 57/3* | 58/3" | 5 3 0 
hort 100 4 ‘» (Serial Funding 17% 1954.) 100 100 | 017 0}114 8 | 24/11} 22/- 2 hal 74b|United Steel {1......) | 24/6 | 24/6 |7 6 lle 
3 101 09 Serial Funding 23% 1957.| 1004 | 1003 | 019 2}119 8 | 64/3 | 47/6 24a! saaeviewe ts Waheed wen | 62- | 63- | 415 3 
par- i014 Serial Funding 3% 1955... 10148 | 101 | 011 0/118 8 TEXTILES 
for 101 & War Bonds wap Yo "S4-56. .. 101% | 100f | 016 5)2 11115419 | 32- 4a 11 db Bradford Dyers £1...) 39/- 39/- | 71310 
the 101% 1 : inding 23% °52-57.....| 101} 100% | 1 5 0/2 9 5/1 32/44 24/9 12 | _6 ajBrit. Celanese 10/-....| 32/- | 31/6 |5 1 Té 
icial 10l#@ | 1 Nat. Def. 3% '54 58 . | 101 | 1004) | 1 1 2/2 2 Gel 62/9 | 49/44 5 a 10 dCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 61/6 | 60/6 | 419 2 
N. Def. (Ass.) 3% '54-58. .| 998111 9 2 3 lej| 30/6 | 25/24; 646 Ga\Courtaulds {1 ....... | 29/6 | 30/3 | 412 5k 
Ocks 102} | 1 War Loan 3% "55-59... .. 102 | fe | LOL | 1 610) 214 41] 59/104 47/44} 5a) 10 oll Lanes. Cotton {1.....| 59/3 | 59/5 |5 1 3j 
lates 100} 9 Savings Bonds 3% 55-65. | 99}. 99% | 114 4,3 2 411749 | 64- | 2a 5 a\Patons & Baldwins £1] 74/3 | 74/3 15 7 9 
that 100% Funding 24% '56-61..... 99% | 100% (1 7 1/210 1 ELECTRICAL i i 
' 953 Funding 3% '59-69....... 94% | 9/2 01/3 8 211526 | 41/9 Tja| 7}b/Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 50/6 | 51/3 |4 710s 
ocks 97 | 931% Funding 3% '66-68...... 96 8 974 |118 4/13 6 991i 44/45 | 38/- 24a! 740)B. BAR fbn 4 cis ans | 43/6 | 41/6 | 416 5 
The 103 ( Funding 4% '60-90...... | 102%  102§ | 114 5/310 Gel 47/- | 384 5 a| 6$b.English Elect. f1..... | 45/74 | 45/748 | 4 7 Bm 
ions 943 90 Savings Bonds 3%, 60-70. 93} 946 12 1 5}310 Ol] 45- 37/9 74d 3ja\General Elect. {1..... | 44, ‘44 44/4415 1 5 
j 93f | 90} Savings Bonds 29% '64-67) 92% | 93% 1119 1/3 2 TI | Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
to 1033 | 101% |Victory 4% °20-76....... 103 103% |118 4/314 61) 20/6 | 18/6 3ha 64) Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 19/3 | 20/- |5 0 0 
2S. 92} 87% (Savings Bonds 3% "65-75.; 914 918 | 2 3 6/312 81] 9/08) 6/33 645, 4 a/British Motor 5/-..... | 8/9 8/103,5 18 4 
3 at 97% | 93} Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57. ; 964 | 9%} 2 510)4 3 11/1 30/3 | 23/44 The| 74¢\De Havilland {1..... | 25/10} 25/74 | 517 1 
sue 89 }j 84; Conv. 3$% aft. April 61.) 87§ | 874% }2 4 1/14 0 5/1 61/44 35/9 a 12 c\Ford Motor {1....... | 60/- 60/- |4 0 0 
9 100% | 99% ‘Conv. 34% 1969 ........ 100% | 100% |11710|3 9 1 | 65/74 | 47/74 a| 9 biHawker Siddeley {1..| 63/6 | 64/46 | 413 0 
ains Conv. 2% 1958-59... .... eke 994 | 1 4 3/);2 2 411989 | 80/6 08 c| 25 cLeyland Motors £1. ..| 92/6 | 97/6 16 S$ 3 
in 68} | 63; Treas. 24% aft. April’75.| 66) | 664 }2 1 9/316 If] 88/9 | 66/- 5 a| 12}b|Rolls Royce {1 ...... | 85/- | 87/6 | 4 0 0 
72 79} | 74% Treas. 3% aft. April’66..) 773 te be @ SES At kee 3 5/54 | 12 ¢ 12 eStandard Motor 5/-...| 6/6 | 7/14 |8 8 6 
fe 96} 92% Treas. 34% '77-80....... 9H#* 964% 2 2 51314 TI SuHops & Stores i 
ver, 37 | «92% ‘Treas. 34% °79-81....... 9% | 9H | 2 2 1/314 111] 26/03 | 22/9 10 a| 12}b)Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/3* | 24/9* | 4 10 11 
man 88 | 83 Redemption 3% "86-96...| 87} 874 | 2 2 2/312 O7f 38/14 | 32/- 15 b| 7T4aj\Debenhams 10/- ..... | 37/3 | 36/6 5 9 Tw 
02 89%; | 84% War L’n 34° 4 aft. Dec. 52) 87* 863 | 2 4 514 O10f] 81/3 | 53/3 3746| 15 alGt. Universal 5/-..... 1 %7/- | 1%/- |3 8 2 
d 694 | 63% (Consols 2$%............ 66} 655* 2 1 81315 8sfl0s/e | 92/9 174b| 5 ajLyons (J.) ‘A’ {1..:.. 105/- (106/6 |4 4 6 
me 92% | 88% /Br. Elec. 3% ea seg: 924 92@ | 2 3 3}312 Ol] 97/- | 73/10} 20 a 45 d\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 90/9* | 91/3 | 311 3 
Sf | 87% [Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 91% | 91% | 2 3 0/312 Ol] 80/6 | 64/- 20 a| 40 b|Woolworth 5/-....... | 16/9 | T7/- 317 11 
rket 105#{ | 103% (Br. Elec. 44° "14-79. .... 105% | 105% | 2 0 5/318 Oe On 
° of 4H | 934 Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 9% | 968 | 2 2 11,314 4112/13,/0 8% 5 a) 37}d|Anglo-Iranian {1..... | 12% | 123 |3 8 0 
5 88} 83% Br. Trans. 5% €i eee 863* | 863* | 2 4 0/313 61] £484 | £338 4 a| 12 bjRoyal Dutch 100 fi. ..) £47 £474 $33 
the Be 88 {3 Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 92% | 924 |2 3 41/312 1120/9 | 93/44 5ta| l0tdShell Reg. {1........ (118/13 | 118/13 | 412 6 
than 103; | 100} Br. Trans. 4% °12-11..... 101§* | 101;* }2 1 5|3 16 lle] 25/74 | 17/6 15tb| 5StajTrinidad L’holds 5/-..| 25/-* | 25/3* | 312 Ox 
eek. 88} | 84} Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 87% 87? |2 2 1/311 9434/9 | 25/3 oe | ooo {Ultramar 10/- ....... | 33/9 32/6 Nil 
Yt | 96§ Br. Gas 3$% °69-71...... 99} 99} | 1319 5) 3 2) 8 SHIPPING 
the 104} 99; (Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... ; 118 7} 3 14 10e] 44/- | 36/73] 16 cl 2$aiCunard {1 .......... 40/- | 40/- 8 0 90 
oa. Rte 3 | 
— é) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are = it 7 : — ee De en: we — : = : 
the ae veg altes illowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. ft Assumed 35/3 | 24/103\(p) 10ci_ 10 cRoyal Mail fl ord 26/-* | 26/-* | 7 13 10 
ased average life ll} years approximately, MISCELLANEOUS 
ent. | 82/- | 67/9 | 5 a is dbowe igs ees as * ae ry: 6 2 
ron- Pricee 1062 Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE © Tiek 62/14 | 44/- 15 ¢| c\Bowater Paper { .»| 59/44 / | 4 6 
vn _-* \Jan.lteJune2) STOCKS AND May 3, Soa "5 ae ', 40/- 33/10}; 4.a| 6 OjBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 36/6 | 36- |521 1 
F Hick ' . FOREIGN BONDS 1954 1954 se 1954 : 43/3 | 36/3 — 4% ta) Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 40/6 39/- i 516 6 
ares High | Low | High | Low $47} | $38} a| 3 bd Canadian Pacific $25 .| $43} | $442 | 6 010 
ares fs d. | 39/9 | 32/6 7 3 a|Decea Record 5/ i 38/5, | 38/3, ‘ni . 
fF 99 843 i of *¢6. 5 op 24/9 | 1845 c c\Dunlop Rubber 10/-.. f—* | 24/-* | 6 
er SS oth ort eokee SSGS----] S3b | Ste 1 318: Ol Siow 55 | Gel 9 Simp: Chemical (1...) e4/- | O48 1453 6 
the 3 | sea | 2008 | oat tan easel a tame tf 58/7} | 49/8 | 84a 11$d{Imp. Tot 1..:..| 52/6 | 51 |715 4 
Sit | 98% 1024 | 984 IN. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 101 | 101 | 318 31 a | 99/88 ta mee Lebaeet £4... >. | ee | | 
$ 73 t 5 CR Ye $76 $6 $2-60c $2- Secinter Nickel n.p.v | $734" | $764* | 5 910 aa ft 
ares S$ | 66 | T7$!| 712 \L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 76 76 | 31811 | $768 SF ¢ - Nickel 0.p.V.. «| | 9769° | b 
953 | oo a aft. 292( 59/6 -| 51/6 7ja| 9 b\London Brick {1.....| 57/6 | 57/6 | 417. 5m E 
t on of i 97¢ | 95 ‘Liverpool 3% '54-64..| 97 97 a iT 2 10/3 | 63/6 1245} 34aiTate & Lyle £1 | 70/- | 69/6 | 412 1 brs 
to elt | 73) | 84 | 80% M.Wtr.‘B’3%'34/2003, 83} | 83} | 314 91) 7 t “ie eee steg re) sae) ae 
. 1H | 101E 1044 | 101% “Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 1034 | 1024*| 4 4 10e] 68/2 | 60/6 | 744, ThajTube Investments £1 .| 65/-* | 67/6* | 4 8 11 
let, 74) | 49) | 9581 71% \German 7%. .” 821 85) 86/3 | 69/- | 17$c\ 5 alTurner & Newall {1../ 83/—- | 82/6 | 4 410 
ight et | 65° | aaa’ | 102" \German Ws osc 124} | 126" . «| 48/9 | 57/6 | 6a 9fb Unilever £1 ...... ao] WA | TI, | e i3 
ort. ls iy 119 1593 132§ Japan 5% 1907...... 150 155 ou 38/3 31/6 47a) 7$7b\ United Molasses 10/-. ‘| 32/6* 33/- 613 2¢ 
an { 186} | 168} | Japan 54° , Tea & RUBBER 
— apan 93% iY: aa 34/104, 28/- Nil c} 10tcCons. Tea & Lands £1.) 29/9* | 32/-* il 7 4 
tae ec 104 0 et! «62/3 1/10 10 c| 10 c¢jLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2 fh fee /- 110.0 0 
7 * Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, | 49/3 | 37/9 5 a} 15 bUnited Sua Betong £1) 45/74 | 45/74 | 8 15 4 
: “| Dividends ORDINARY May 26, June 2 2,, June 2, MINES | 
panes (a) (b) (c) STOCKS | 1954 | 1954 1954-1 6/13/6 5% | 204) 40 diAnglo-Amer.10/-....| 6 6# | 410 2 
J : 94/9 | 68/3 80 a| 120 dj\De Beers 5/- Bearer . .} 91/ 91/6 11018 7 
a | ff t-% Banks & DiIscouNT | & s. d. [101/104) 56/6 --- | ss» [Free State Geduld 5/-.| 86/3 | 85/7 |-_ Nil 
ae py 2 | Ta 9 bBarclays {1 :........| | 45/- | 44/6 | 4 Q91llm] 76/3 | 54/9 83c| 10 c\Randfontein {1...... 61/3 | 62/3 |3 4 3 
1. 8) 4 9 6a 8 b\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, #1 pd...| 63/- | 62/6 4 9 9 6/74 | 4/104} 22 c| 24 ci\London Tin 4/-...... 5/9* 5/9* hs 13 ll 
8] 4 Sas : eMidland £1, fully pd.. | 18 o a - : : | 175 b| 50 ajRhokana {1......... 9 
pon os {9 ha $0\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 7/6 | 18/- * Ex divi 4 
% nvm | 9/6 | ¥ 2 b Westminster £4, £1 pd. 87/6 | 86/6 4 3 3 a cit ee 
\ “er ae a $b Alexanders (2, {1 pd...102/- |102/6 fies Bo 
5 b 49/3 | 4010), Sal 5 BNat. Dise. BA... 49/- | 49/- | 3 1 3e New York Closing Prices bie. 
05 4) > | 44 24a 5 6 Union Disc. f1....... 49/6 | 50/- |}4 0 0 : i Cee eee oe PE BH 
3 = 6 | 46 4 a@Barc. (D.C.&0.)‘A’ £1) 39 | 39/- | 4 2 1 fay | oe fay | June Ed 
3 44 | 40/3 7a 7 bChart. Bk. of India f1| 43/- | 42/6 | 6 11 10 6 |e ee 
— a ; INSURANCE mare $ $ ote 
_ 434 } 50a 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd} 12} | 22 215 2 ™. one | 36h | 374 Inter. Paper. . 6 69 ; t Le 
413 ‘ 20ta 40+b Pear] £1, fully pd. . , 20# 203 aif=-9 BCs sc c's m. Viscose . 344 344 Nat. Distill. . ett | 8 18 : ae 
310 * lf | 105+c112}+c¢ Prudential ‘A’f1..... 40; | 40 5 2 2 el. of Amer..| 18} | 172" Sears Roebuck’ Pies 
87 13/3 {19¢ BreweErIEsS, Etc, Pennsyl bh inte 16} | 16} [Chrysler ..... 62§ | 604 Shell ........ ; 
142 3a | a 53 Bb 10 aiBass f1............. - 1} ao 1} 6 13 8 jAmer. Tel. ....169 |168§ JGen. Elec.....|118} 117 Bid. Oil of N.J 33° 30 | 
132 36 | 2, 4t| 156 _TWBalDistillers 4/-......... f= | 4 5 9 Ptand. Gas...) 13 _ sen. Motor...| 72 | 71g [U.S. Steel....| 49 | 48 rete 
02 836 ‘/- | Ta Il Guinness 10/-........ oy 6 | 32 6 | 5 10 9 |United Corp..| 5] 5 yoodyear .... 63} | 644 estinghouse.| 67 | Pre 
166 “© 00/- | 8a@ 1586Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1| 82/6 | 82/6 | 5 1 10d)W. Union Tel.| 38) | 39} finter. Nickel .| 41§ | 43 [Woolworth...| 41 | 424 pie 
el | Ex dividend.| ae 
: . € of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend, (a) Yield basis 21%. {e) To earliest : ae 
7 Flat yield. (hk) Also 4%, tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; yield basis 22-27%. (i) 12% paid for 9 months ; we basis 16% 5 
? ~o4 Coronation bonus, not included in yield. (k) Yield basis 7%. (i) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (10) Yield basis 14%. 
Vi ' basis 9%. (p) Also 5%, net capital distribution. (q) Yield basis 21-97% gross. (t) In addition 24%, not subject to tax, from capital profits, 


‘SiS 10%. (v) Yield basis 73%. (w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (z) Yield basis 113%. 
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1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
Unit | 
mid-June May 19 May 26 | jJune3 | May ll | May 18 = May 25 ine ] 
| 
— ee — 
WORLD PRICES | | | 
mmodity Price Indicator : (') 

Co All ite a Sh ok Se eos eee walk ae © 11952 1 126 | 99 | 89 92 91 91 99 99 | 100 190 
POO. acca beeaet ob tse ees see eae j 90 114 100 | 93 96 95 95 120 122 123 12] 
FiDTeS 2.6 cece eee eee renee eens Boel 167 99 87 87 | 88 89 88 89 | 90 " 

OR scenes sae eee do Mae eee ae | xs 99 100 | 80 82 | 80 | 81 82 82 82 83 

Otieer fet fns sca cass essa Paes 131 96 | 96 103 | 101 | 101 =. SS 9 92 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 

ate 7 atéia: ane | 1951 1952 1953 Feb. | March | April Jan. | Feb. | March April 

Old series : I Be : iz 3 
AN articles 6 ov 2i4c0 sa wncdcgeeuns 11938=1 315-0 535°3:4 . 523°5 319-0 | 323-6 328-3 321-2 521-6 | 524 2 325° 2 
Food and tobacco ......sssrreceens ” 253-9 292°0 | 314-6 306°7 | 308-6 325-2 509-2 $12°5 | 317-4 LT-1 

Materials used in : | June 30, . 
Non-food manufacturing .......-..- 1949=1 193-3; 162-1; 145-8 150-5 151-0 148-6 140-8 140:3, 141°8 145-7 
Mechanical engineering..........+++- » 134-3 | 149-9 145-7 148-1 147-9 145-9 147-1 146-3 | 146-7 147-5 
Electrical machinery .....--.--++-++ { ” 151-9 165-4 155-2 161-3 160-4 156-5 156-3 155-1; 155-7 156-7 
Building and civil engineering....... 125-6 133-6 | 130-4 131-0 131-0 130-7 130-0 129-7 | 130-5 130-9 
House butlding <.cccssssccsevecece ‘ 123-0 130-6} 128-7 129-0 129-2 129-0 128- 128-5 129-5 130-0 

Commodities : ae 
Cotton, TAW. . 2. ce ace e ree eee r eens ” 223-2 | 171-9 140-6 142-1; 138-3; 137-2 144-7 149-7 155-8 155-6 
Wl, TAW .. 0 cece cece eet eeene ” 252-3; 147-9}. 171-1 161-6 | 168-1 174-8 163-6 159-3; 160-5 i67 4 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | ca 499-1; 282-8; 199-1 227-0 | 219-2; 201-9 167- 163-6; 1635°9 LT6°4 
Softwood, imported. .............+- . 143-5} 1580; 144-1 151-3} 151-3 150-1 140-5 142-0 142-6 143-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ........... i a 187-5 | 220-7; 217-6 242-6 241-7 233-7 195-1 197:3 204-3 206-1 

UK RETAIL PRICES | | 
Interim index : | June 17, ; 
Al Ste 6S cick ts as teva eaeenaty Pee 125 136 140 139 | 140 141 140 140 | 141 142 
|} Jan. 15, ; 
Al Sheets ios. icakaesavscksoxads 1952 = 102-6} 105-8] 104-7| 105-4| 106-4] 105-8} 105-6] 106-6, 107-0 
FOOd ss. eceesereeeeeeseeceeeeeees i s 105-4) 111-3] 109-6| 110-7] 112-5] 110-2} 109-5] 111-6) 1126 
AS iheens «yess 05534: ss Sup ante’ 1938=1 202 221 228 225 | 227 229 228 227 | 229 230 
apd fc sees Siscae iets dae vabe se org 191 221 233 230| 232 236 231 229| 234 236 
Risk andl TOES. sa o's Seve HSE a 119 122 129 125 | 125 130 132 132 132 1st 
COCR G ics os cae how tvs se ce ees | Ae 249 259 253 952 253 953 254 255 955 955 
Miah wel Meth 2s, sik ccces Pere 177 197 207 203 208 209 215 216 217 218 
Household durable goods........... | » 288 294 286 290 290 290 285 285 285 284 
NE oie trv een cSdaet sr geae S } x8 255 256 256 | 256 256 257 | 257 257 251 
OO is 55k wren ba 6 oeu ox cae ¥ 386 387 387 | 387 387 387 387 387 381 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all d ; : 
consumer spending) ........-.e+0e% |1938=1 48 45 | 44 44 44 43 44 44 43 4 
UK TERMS OF TRADE()| 

Import prices : 98 
AD Weenies 5 253 o'er e - c0kndunkeees 11953=1 117 113 100 102 102 102 98 97 96 9 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ‘Soar 100 104 100 99 100 101 99 99 99 101 
Basie materials 35... ss s0dcseance | 1 140 123 100 101 101 100 98 97 96 3 

Export prices : P 
At WE As Ns ssn cc sknbcok 2 98 | 103 | 100 101 101 100 99 | 99 99 ao 
All manufactures ...........0.00+0> es 98 103 | 100 101 101 101 100 | 100 99 
WMS soos eee ban cacauews xo 6 } 89 99 | 100 103 104 103 96. 97 96 
Engineering Products.............. a 100 100 101 100 100 100 99 03 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ ‘is 117 112 100 100 101 99 101 102 101 1 

Terms of trade: 99 
Ratio of import to export prices..... os 118 109 100 | 161 101 102 99 98 97 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS 3 

Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 11952—1 100-0 17-5 80-0 83-2 85-6 71-9 117-6 17-4 15 

UK WAGES | | 

Weekly wage rates : | June 30, 141 
AS SOUS Soa as a Eo 05 ene 1947 = 100 120 130 136 135 135 135 139 139 139 140 
Meta sic. cb Cae sie ben Seaceaa ee 119 129 134 134 134 134 137 137 138 i 
Wetitl . is. ogi esses 2 123 133 | 140 138 139 139 143 143 144 

Weekly earnings : (°) , 

All SOP MENS 0.03 oo ve os SUCRE eRe KOS s. d, 141 1 151 11} 160 1 157 7 
Mag ii ss ecddvanpeuasadeons voneos ‘ 166 0/| 178 6| 189 2 185 11 
Wott vie poka wis FS ekebacioaws cae i 90 1 96 4 102 5 100 3 

Oct., j | 
All Qn oss iS gS eivae ness '1938 = 100 265 | 285 | 301 ‘i 296 ines ns ee, 
MOU isda ensauin alls tebeis cytes ee 241 0) es ME ns = ves 
Winn os ecco eae ae me 277 296 | 315 309 


ov eee eee i nee ss 
(‘) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivere ie 

and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of retail prices has heen linked back to 1938}with th: . me 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values a'\" : 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (*) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October >\'v°y 
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S covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark 
| Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 





Ton. 


sch 


illings 


50 | 
1,163 
1,106 


1,263 
1,361 


1,207 
1,098 


30 
900 
1,099 


1,267 


1,040 
1,203 


wis’ O2 17 90 193 132 76 101 89 81 
114 117 131 231 171 124 147 130 133 
114 119 126 251 193 137 161 144 140 
117 128 128 271 223 | 180 161 150 
118 128 133 282 229 | 145 | 173 152 154 
116 119 137 269 229 | 174 152 138 
115 115 134 246 224 165 146 144 
a 126 | 135 | 251 221 i 138 173 
— soe ——- as ne San eeeaaekeeaie — nena = vial 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
mn, mn. 000 mn. mn. 000 mn. | mn. "000 mn. mn. mn. 
francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
: : —— sa! 

1,922 135 | 3-84 505 1-2) 3-45 0-94 118 99 
10,252 550 | 132-64 1,350} 432-9} 14-35] 120-48 694 520 
10,094 573 | 121-52 1,334| 592-6] 15-28} 124-75 738 543 
10,407 610 | 122-37 1,475 | 862-2] 16-22| 122-47 806 559 
10,585 606 | 118-79 1,581 | 815-9] 17-04| 130-30 833 680 

9,796 576 | 135-20 1,313} 772-2] 15-74] 132-30 840 540 

io 570 | 127-91 1,214} 679-2} 15-08| 116-81 709 493 

a 128-39 ig Sa et a ai es 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 

1,806 128 2-55 468 0-9 2-02 0-88 87 65 
10,212 483 | 118-04 1,409} 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 337 

9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 | 282-1 9-50 | 77-50 717 303 

9,664 599 | 135-38 1,645 | 504-7 9-11| 84-45 737 307 

9,874 521 | 125-06 2,096 | 469-6] 10-00] 94-79 681 321 

9,593 477 | 120-17 1,502} 441-3 8-14} 75-38 758 303 

7,663 492 | 130-61 1,508 | 332-9 8-02; 81-01 621 311 

ea en ee 122-53 | i x se ea sis 

5 | a eel vs Pee | =, aes eR a ae oa 

BALANCE 
— 1146|/— Tt) —1-:29;/— 37} —. 0-4] — 1-43 | —-006/;— 31/—- 3 
— 39) — 67| —14-60| + 59] —283-0| — 5-94] —48-46)/— 34) — 183 
— 680)' — 65| — 4:28/ + 208] —310-5| — 5-78} —47-25| — 21 240 
—~ 43|— 12] 413-01) + 170] —357-5|] — 7-1 | —38-02} — 69) — 252 
— T11|/— 8 | + 6-27| + 515} —346-3| — 7-04| —35-51] — 152 359 
} ' 
- 23'- 99 ~15-03 | + 189] —330-9| — 7-60 | —56-92 |— 8] — 237 
— 77} + 2-70} + 294] —346-3| — 7-06 | —35-80| — 88|— 182 
pa Serle oe 5- 86 £3 tea Ra os ote Ee seek i Re: : 4 a ESS Ree | 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS — 
93 118 102 249 79 92 118 100 
121 147 129 241 98 158 132 128 
122 169 130 271 110 174 157 141 
131 122 306 130 181 170 144 
130 186 | 130 310 113 186 174 151 
132 133 335 120 187 187 169 
146 282 189 145 
138| 261} | _ 129 
EXPORTS 
110 139 | 125 530 | 136 125 156 123 
138 186 | 209 670 164 140 256 140 
144 208 | 221 783 185 152 292 144 
150 } { 235 900 199 170 366 170 
| | 
be 

















Trade in Western 
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| j ; i | Germany,} 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark|! France | ¢ R Y 


| Greece 

















i i 
| Treland Italy 


with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 
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= 96 oe 
— 72| — 4-0 
— 43) -— 31-9 
- 1 | — 19-9 
— 6] — 19-9 
124| — 21-1 

— 148| — 28-8 
94 91 

118 220 
117 217 
234 

1 aslf 2 
L293 

111 107 
134 150 
142 182 
186 





and Greece exclude mining ; 
(7) Special trade (excluding 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

May 29th, there was 
surplus (after allowing for 
Funds) of {4,132,000 compared with 
a deficit of {27,707,000 in the previous week 
£349,000 in the c yrrespond- 
year. This reduced the 
ulative deficit to 437,802,000 (£45,871,000 
Net expenditure ‘‘ below-line”’ 
bed £915,000, bringing the total cumula- 
£68,137,000 (£100,223,000 in 


+ the weel nded 
| I tiie week endeGd 


‘ 1 . } ° 
an above-ine 


a deficit of 
1 
hi 


ust 


t » deficit to 





April 1, A pril 1, |] Week Week 

Esti- 1953 1954 Jended ended 

£000 | mate to | to | May | May 
1954-55 | May 30, | May 29,] 30, 29, 

1953 1954 | 1953 | 1954 








since saeectiniscil illnitinitpic i cciiiihaeig lp eaciiiae Mdadidil 


Ord. Revenue 
























I 1800,000] 183,082) 163,690]13,066 18,621 
c 132.000 16.006 15.800}. 1,200). 1,300 
) Duties 164.375 33.000 28.700] 3,500 2.800 
55,000 9 600 0.5001 1.000! 1.300 
i i EPT. 172,000] 29,200; 20,300} 3,800) 3,000 
Ex s Levy 60,000 6,150 10,100 250; 2,200 
Sie ( yu-)) 220 300 100 
’ | other, $ 1,000 
l e } 
I Re 84,3751 277,2 2 "249,390 22,816) 29,321 
( 1062,500] 175,162 185,729117,643 25,473 
9,000} 139,270, 130,960} 22,245 13,075 
r 8] 514.432 689139,888 38,548 
I i ) 24 7,168 ‘ ee 
Dr Dr 
> t 4.2 ) 1000 1,550 
I l 2 Of 1,200: 1,250 
4 1.94 1.948 mad 
4 12,477 29 192 8,373 
Total 4532,875] 619,028 613,724/63,096 75,942 
Ord. Expenditure 
Interest 104,399 1 98} 2,574) 2,468 
N. Ire 
heg 7 6,849] 1,469 1,712 
( . s Fund 10 0 695 &%2 28 51 
855.399 49.83 - 59.014 66,929 
Total 4486,399/| 660,806 647,341/63,085 71,160 
> Funds 36.000 4.092 4,185 360 650 
** Above-line”™ Surplus o - - t 
Deficit 45,871 37,802 349 44,132 
* Belov e”’ Net Expendi 
tur eens 54,352 30,33 5,386 915 
Total Surplus or Deficit 100,223 68,137! 5,735 3,217 
from 
serve Cert ites 40,082! 55,829]10,883) 17,829 
) Cert i 7,600 2,900 |— 2000 500 
Defence Bonds ......... 15,260 6,659 }— 1727 50 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million 
a Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills — } 
Advances ss Total 
Date | Floating 
a : Public | Bank of| Debt 
fender Tap Depts. England | 
en en ae ee 
- 1953 | 
May 30 | 3,100-0) 1,440-9] 255-1 «» | 4,796-0 
1954 
Feb. 27 3,050-0 1,320-5] 279-1 | 4,649-6 
Mar. 6 5,060-0 | 1358-2] 286-2 1-0 4,705-4 
13 3,080°0 , 1,345-5] 301-7 0-3 4,727-4 
20 3,100-0 | 1359-7] 369-6 am 4,829-2 
51 4,491-4 527-9 | 4,819-4 
April 10 3,150-0 | 1,387-8] 298-2 4,836-0 
17 3,190-0 | 1,382-7] 308-3 4,881-0 
24. 3,210-0 | 1,359-3] 315-0 | 4,884-3 
Mey Bivins 3,230-0' 1350-2] 287-2 | | 4,867-4 
3 3,240-0 | 1272-2] 266-9 | | 5134-2 
5 3,260-0 | 1,627-9] 276-8 | | 5,164-7 
22 3,290-0 | 1595-7} 305-0 | | 5,190-6 
» 3,520-0 | 1,579-8] 270-6 5,170-4 
| { | 





May 29 260-0 | 346-9 | 260-0] 47 
The nk re 's an outflow | 1954 
The Bank return shows an outflow of lKeb. 19 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0] 41 ‘ 
notes of £11.3 million ; the fiduciary issue | 26 250-0 | 400-8 | 250-0 | 41 4 
has been increased by £50 million. The |. «| 7.0 | 412-9 | 270-01 41 
week’s borrowing at the Bank is reflected 12 | 270:0 | 414-6 | 270-0 | 42 4 
Gi a a aes ae ie fea ; 19 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0] 4 
in an increase of £8.4 million in discounts ” 96 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0) 42 
and advances. 
April 2 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0 | 42 
LONDON MONEY RATES pe oe ee ee eee. a “4 
S 23 230-0 415-4 230-0 4] 
Bank rate Discount rates %, » 30 250-0 | 437-5 | 250-0) 4 
j ; 5 Bank bills : 60 davs 
o Seas if May 7. 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0] 40 1 
Deposit rates Riiaatie: i249 14. 260-0 391-7 260-0 34 
Sere i 6 months 2 » 21) 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0 : . 
bi ‘ z 28 270-90 426-8 270-0 34 43 
| Money— Dav 25 1} lj Fine trade bills - ts ietanaianl 
omen It -1h Smonths 24-5) * On May 28th tenders for 91 day bi 
| Treas. bills 2 rmionths 1 eee >. 5 | secured about 49 per cent of the sum ap 
S3months 19 Gmonths 5-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering ye yw 





United States $...|  2°78-2-82 [2-81 8-2-8148 2-813-2-81f  2-819-2-81] 2-814] -2-81}§ 2-81 9 -2-81 1B-28h8 
Canadian $ ...... bis 2-76 8-2-7642 2-764-2-76§ | 2-764-2-768  2-76}-2-76§ | 2-763-2- 76} eH 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9843-985) 984} -985 9843-984] 9835-9844 9834-0833 354 SH 
| Swiss Fr. .......- 12-15. —12- 33,112 -23}-12- 23} 12-23}-12- 23} 12-23}—-12- 234 12-234-12-23§ 12-25-12: 23} 12 23}- 
Selgian Fr. ......, 138-95-141-05 [140-45-140-55 140-45-140-55 140-45-140-55 140-40-140- 50 140-40-140-45 14) 45-1#)> 
Dutch Gid. ...... 10°56-10-72 }10-634-10-63} 10-63-10-63 10-63-10-63} 10-62§-10-62§ 10-62}-10-627 1) 691 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .., 11-67 #-11- 84/11 -752-11- 75g 11-75$-11- 75h 11-75h-11-+75§ 11-749-11- 744 112-744-211: 74) 11 75) 
Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 ] 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 ee 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-598 14-514-14- 51} 14-503-14-51 14-49)-14-493 14-499-14-49] 14-49}-14-49] 14 51-4 ny 
Danish Kr........| 19-194-19-48} |19-44}-19-45 19-444-19-45 19-44}-19-451 19-449-19-45} 19-444 19-45 19-444-19% 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-014) 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-014, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01} O1- 
One Month Forward Rates 
Waited Sites Oss si sks wees §c. pm—par kc. pm-—par 4c. pm~par $c. pm~—par $c. pm-par | 3 Ee 
Cenates @ i555. el gaseuer h-ke. dis | f-ze. dis | A-Ac. dis | A-ge. dis | A-ye. dis | it ‘ds 
| Meet Wis 5. os66 08543 s eee 1}-3} dis 14-3} dis 14-3} dis 1j-3) dis | 1b-3hdis | 1b a 
f PWNS Ti a (ints bade we snaeeeeed l}-dc. pom 1}-4c. pm 1}-4c. pm lj-te.pm | lp-te.pm | it is 
Melwine Be, «ccc 55 <5 iv cckaeecevsen Par-} dis Par-4dis | Par- dis Par-} dis | Par-4 dis co 4 em 
SGM, 2S aaa ew bend teens 1-}c. pm l-jc.pm |. 1-}c. pm 1-jc. pm 1-}c. pm a 3 fe 
EWE Ser, TM 5 obs Ipf. prn-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par | Ipf. pm-par | Ln pm-par | ip! pm 
PON WES. dices ink Ns ae kade Rane 1k-}6 pm | 1h-46pm | 14-46 pm | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par ore Ue 
oe Oe ek ee 1-Sidis | Par-2sdis | Par-26dis | Par-26dis | Par-26dis | '~ 
eine Wes. os 5 vos doce kane Par~26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis ‘e 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 248/95 | 248/95 246/10 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has had another difficult 
week. On Thursday before the week-end 
credit was so short that despite moderate 
special purchases, made indirectly through 
the banks, a number of houses avoided 
recourse to the Bank at the penal rate only 


BANK OF ENGLAND Ri 
(£ million) 













Issue Departmeni* : 


by taking night money from the clearing | Sy endin cee an sat 2 1613-4 | dae 
banks at 3 per cent ; and on Monday some Govt. debt and securities* | 1,596-8 | 1621-7 | 1674 
borrowing from the Bank did take place, | Goin oon sak baba. es oko 
although official aid was again on a con- | | a 
siderable scale. Credit was consistently | Simhins Department: 
tight through the rest of the week covered | Public accounts.......... r 2s >| 4 
by the Bank return. Only on Saturday | ressury special acount:. | 44-4 | 5 | 
was the market able to balance its books | Others ......seeeseeueee. | 10-5 ees 
without special aid from the authorities. | oiler = “Tee 
The banks’ prevailing buying rate for July Government ........++++ 335-0 7) 4 
and August bills remained at 1}4 per cent. | > oe pigeon see cape ; | 
Competition for the £270 million of i 
Treasury bills on offer at last Friday’s 


tender was again strong ; total applications | 
rose from the high level of {400.7 to | 
£426.8 million. The upshot was that | 
although the market maintained its bid at | J0"° 2 
£99 IIs. 5d. its allotment fell from $4 to | 
49 per cent. At yesterday’s tender the | 


Government debt is £11,015,100, ca 14 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,625 mill 1,67 


1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 





offer remained at £270 million. 


Tk . j or (¢ illion \ 
Turnover in the gold market became | pate op) AOE milton) 
moderate on Monday after a quiet period. Tender Applied 
rT . at flere< llottex A] 
The price at the fixing rose by 4d. to Offered | For {A ; 


248s. 10d., and to | 


248s. 103d. 


again on Tuesday 








‘a maximum amount of 4270 million. 





TD 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


Market Rates: 


May 31 


Spot 


June 2 





May 29 































248/10 248/104 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


. 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 





ATEIN THEQO’s this === 

double-decker 

stcam omnibus served the public up and 
down the Thames Valley. 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years—the “omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 
few of them: 


SCHOOL SUMS 


When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they find this 
problem greatly simplified. 


SAFE GUARD 


You may be very cautious about your 
valuables. Your safe may be sound, your 
watchdogs may bite. But even so, valuables 
vanish and furs fly. Sentimental value apart, 
the loss won’t hurt so much if you have an 


All-Risks policy to safeguard you. 


‘TOP HAT’ EVENINGS 


Directors and senior executives, unlike 
those they employ, are often left to provide 
for the evening of their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a ‘Top Hat’ scheme which 
fits almost anyone who wants a ‘Top Hat’. 


FURTHERMORE .... 


If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can provide 
information about any other policies or about 
insurance problems generally — pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Department V6, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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is the Gateway to the glories of the Bernese 
Oberland ? From Interlaken you can travel 
comfortably by railroad, ordinary or cog- 
wheel, to such world famous places as 
Grindelwald, Miirren, Wengen, or via the 
Kleine Scheidegg right up to Jungfraujoch 
Station and Hotel, both the highest of their 
kind in the world (11,333 ft. above sea-level). 


how comforting it is, when travelling abroad, 
to have the address of a reliable Bank in one’s 
possession. The Interlaken Branch of the 
Union Bank of Switzerland, will gladly cash 
your Travellers Cheques, effect payments 


under your Travellers Letters of Credit and 
be of service in any other way. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
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Capital, fully paid...................00.00006 Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
POTIO 6 vse niksannsocovacssngnennshpticasia Swiss Frances 65,000,000 
Babel ARGON: ecsceicsisccicsvndectsrtesaenes Swiss Frances 2,155,583,168 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work on the 


warehouse window. A click, and it’s open. 


A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


Adequate insurance will make good the | help you to keep them out. If you have 
loss—but the advice of an insurance expert | any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
might have prevented the theft. For the precautions ring up your Insurance 
British Insurance Companies have vast | Company and ask their advice. It costs 
experience of the methods of burglars; | you nothing. It is all part of the British 
and it is part of their everyday service to Insurance Service. 





BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 
compete to give you service 





N 
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KREOUTKAS SEN 


Ch catianta Bank og Siediddhasse 


Established. 1848 
Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 








HE } 


STANDARD BANK 
_ OF SOUTH AFRICA umitep 


n South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the l 





vernment of Rhodesia and Nya-aland, and to the Governments of || 
it 
thern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika | 


tal Authorised = - - - - £15,000,009 

tal Subscribed - - - £12,000,000 
pital Paid-up - - - = =  £7,000,000 | 
M serve Fund » - - - - £7,000,000 | 


(0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and. 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.4| 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, £.C.2. | 
WEST END Branch—? Northumber:and Avenue, W.C.2. 1 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 1 
HAMBURG Agency — _  Speersort, 6. 

i 
“ANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, |; 


ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 





| 
coking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and Agencies. | 


LT ION eee 












The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


“Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 





Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C,2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the dutses of 
Executor and Trustee 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


a 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,000,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 





Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 
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Head Offices 






Lombard Se. 
LON DON 





North John St. 
LIVERPOOL 


| 
J 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT \ 


’ i ee 
Income Tax paid 2: O Per in PY the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


Hh 
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The current rate of interest on share total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
accounts is 24%, and on ordinary deposit investment in Abbey National, For 
accounts 2%, with income tax paid by further particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society in each case. Sums up toa the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.w.l 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE 
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Australia’s industrial expansion invites the 
participation of British enterprise in the 
broadly based prosperity which lies ahead. 


The National Bank of Australasia, with 
o over 715 Australian branches, is splendidly 
equipped to give guidance on every aspect 
5 of Australian affairs and to handle every 
kind of financial transaction. 
Through the Information Department of 
the Bank’s London Office, British business 
has a direct link with Australia. 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
; OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
Your best introduction to Australia 
Over 715 Branches throughout Australia 
\ Assets £257 Million 
Head Office: 271-279 Collins St, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


eS 

== Authorised Capital ... ... Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
— Issued & Subscribed ... Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
= Paid-up Capital sal .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
—— Reserve Funds isi .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
— Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 





In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 56 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 





A Century of Service 
1% THE INTERESTS OF 


THRIFT AND HOME OWNERSHIP 
Assets {30;000,000 
1° ‘ 
werenast DEL, GONE ker 


START SAVING NOW—FULL DETAILS FROM 
B TEMPERANCE 
Mi bay PERMANENT 

Mn AE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 R Street, London, W.1 
Phone: Regent 7282 (10 >A 


Managing Director: Ronaid 





The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
BOMBAY and CALCUTTA (INDIA) 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and —— = = important Cities of the 
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HAMBURGER KREDITBANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
HAMBURG 


FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 
Balance Sheet as at 3!st December, 1953 
ASSETS 
DM 

Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 

from Land Central Banks and 

WEEE so seks hecaeux Kpeeun.s 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 

bearing Treasury Bonds of the 

Federal Republic and the Lands 


97,264,549.56 


Drafts and Cheques eae ge oe 140,004,827.32 
Short-term Credits with Banks .... 94,023,099.24 
Securities and Participations ...... 84,963,121.05 
Adjustment of Claims against Public 

Cweeteie. os ans sei eneaee 58,977 386.66 
EDORS 3.0555 t6 va cote ke eae 330,994,296. 15 
Long-term Loams...........+-s55 29,071,953.62 
IVUNIENOUND $555 os Sob Oo es 0 ade owe 9,869,476.16 
Real Estate and Buildings ........ 14,876,775.20 


Other Assets 3,128,191.65 


863,173,676.61 





LIABILITIES 


DM 
De 16 TS  i os ei bees iehka 33,566,049.43 
TRONS ik csck aces uatlecem 745,722, 168.47 


PLCOOIMIOG oo ainid seme badd ¥bcands — 
Long-term Loans, ak eee wie 22,489,179.83 
Reserve for contingencies ... é 21,530,526.92 


Other Liabilities .... 580,751.96 


Cytol. 655. ss Pads cn0 ks ae soe 21,000,000.— 
Megserve UNG ois ..66 svcd x ss 16,500,000.—- 
POE PROG oo cab é back ceenen canes 1,785,000,.— 


"863,173,676.61 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1953 





EXPENDITURE 


DM 
16,041, 138.96 
6,733,658.29 
4,421,796.14 
1,785,000,— 


28,981 593.39 


Expenditure on Personne! 
Other Expenditure .. 
Taxes 








EARNINGS «.. 

DM 
12,595,624.50 
16,385,968.89 


Interest and Discounts 
Commissions and Fees 





28,981,593.39 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hans Schippel, Hamburg, Chairman; Erwin 
Dircks, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Deutsche Maizena Werke G.m.b.H., Hamburg, 
Vice-Chairman; Rudolf Blohm, Partner in Messrs. 
Blohm & Voss, Hamburg; Carl Julius Brabant, Chief 
General Manager of the Jute-Spinnerei und Weberei 
Bremen, Bremen; Rudolf Egger-Biissing, Chief 
General Manager and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G.m.b.H. 

* Braunschweig and Part Proprietor of the Automobil- 
werke H. Bissing and the Biissing-Nuatzkraftwagen 
G.m.b.H. Braunschweig, Brunswick; Karl Ehrhardt, 
Partner in the Continentale Produkten-Geselischaft 
m.b.H. Hamburg (died on 15th December, 1953); 
Hugo Homann, General Manager of the Fritz 
Homann A.G., Dissen; Dr. Johs. Kulenkampff, 
General Manager of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
Bremen; Dr. Ing. E.h. Heinz Nordhoff, Chief General 
Manager of the Volkswagenwerk G.m.b.H., Wolfs- 
burg; Karl Pfeiffer, Genefal Manager of Messrs. 
Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H,, Bankers, Frankfurt/Main; 
Wolfgang Ritter, Partner in Messrs. Brinkmann 
G.m.b.H., Bremen; Alfred Rohde, Chief General 
Manager of the Metallhiittenwerke Luebeck Aktien- 
geselischaft, Luebeck; Hugo Scharnberg, Hamburg; 
Dr. Hans Ulirich, retired Chief General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Gothaer 
Aligemeine Versicherung A.G. and Vice-Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Gothaer Lebens- 
versicherung a.G., Goettingen. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE STAFF: Hans Barthold, Hamburg; 
Franz Bartig, Brunswick; Otto Mittrach, Hamburg; 
Gustav Schander, Hanover; Hans Sienknecht, Ham- 
burg; Paul Vogel, Luebeck; Heinrich Wéstendieck, 

remen. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Emil Puhl Hans Rion 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 


Felix Steinriicke (died on Sth September, 1953). 
: Dr, Franz Witt. 


RHEIN-MAIN BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
FRANKFURT 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1953 


ASSETS 
DM 
Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 
from Land Central Banks and 
OMENS si iid 4 HSE ho dee Cn bs 125,177,416.87 


Treasury Bills and non - interest - 
bearing Treasury Bonds of the 
Federal Republic and the Lands 

Drafts and Cheques...........+.. 

Short-term Credits with Banks.... 

Securities and Participations ...... 

Adjustment of Claims against Pub- 
Rag SPWROISNN . aiidie cacti these 


12,217,695.— 
328, 183,265.— 
119,423, 165.55 

94,229,007.32 


90, 141,626.50 


EOE ica eaces pak dae ts sowie 524,531 ,066.18 
Long-term Loans............ 61,939,963. 11 
Investments. .........; 7,641,258.96 


Real Estate and Buildings eth 


oo 31 488,743.28 
Crher Ameo oh eee ke ec ten 


8,823,275.24 


1,403,796,483.01 





LIABILITIES 


DM 
Toe Ot CUA os ivan cada kn eee 21,051,632.85 
SOUND: oh ix Ss eh i wee ah ease 1,225,411,481.58 
POCO aig eid s sae ka sk iReader “= 
Long-term Loans. ...........2 54,252,585.38 
Reserve for contingencies 2,5 





4 

CO TINE: fs ook oc rtencéce ce 1,504,200,79 

CME ois ci oo weaned ecucewees 36,000,000,-— 

Penenrve Paes . 3 0c 6c oe. eee 20,000,000.— 

ent Peet oo ic Cacho necaccwes 3,060,000.— 
1,403,796,483.01 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 
THE YEAR 1953 


EXPENDITURE DM 


Expenditure on Personnel ........ 29,285,049.01 
Other Expenditure..............- 12,269,644.82 
BOM BK Tx ob ebw ee tend tannvi 7,598,752.36 


OOS FONG FS Cui cic Sens Ke danas 3,060,000.— 


52,213,446.19 





EARNINGS 
DM 
Interest and Discounts ........... 21,346,470.83 
Commissions and Fees.......... ‘a 30,866,975.36 
52,213,446.19 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hermann Richter, Duesseldorf, Chairman; 
Dr. Walther Frisch, Counsellor of Legation, Lindau- 
Aeschach, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Hans C. Boden, 
Assistant Chief General Manager of the AEG, 
Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Frankfurt / 
Main; Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager 
of the Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke AG., 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich; Ernst Hagemeier, Chief General 
Manager of the Adlerwerke, vorm. Heinrich Kleyer 
AG.., Frankfurt/Main; Dr. Hans Leonhard Hammer- 
bacher, Chief General Manager of the Brown, 
Boveri & Cie. AG., Mannheim; Dr. Alfred Knoerzer, 
General Manager of the Robert Bosch GmbH., 
Stuttgart; Hermann Linnemann, General M c 
of the Deutsche Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg; 
Alfred Petersen, General Manager of the Metall- 
geselischaft AG., Frankfurt/Main; Hermann Schlos- 
ser, Chief General Manager of the Deutsche Gold- 
und Silber-Scheideanstalt, vormals Roessler, Frank- 
furt/Main; Dr. Cari Schmid, General Manager of the 
Vogtlaendische Baumwollspinnerei, Hof; “Dr. Carl 
Schwenk, Proprietor of the E. Schwenk Zement- 
und Steinwerke, Ulm; Friedrich Sperl, Chief General 
Manager and Partner in Telefonbau und Normalzcit 
Lehner & Co., Frankfurt/Main; Dr. Karl Winnacker, 
Chief General Manager of the Farbwerke Hoechst 
AG vormals Meister Lucius & Briining, Frankfurt/ 
Main. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STAFF: 
Anton Allwang, Nuremberg; Helimuth Bleicher, 
Stuttgart; Georg Hausmann, Frankfurt/Main ; 
Hans Heike, Kassel; Karl Michalovie, Munich ; 
Josef Waldele, Freiburg; Heinz Wichter, Mannheim. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


Dr. h. c. Hugo Zinsser; Ernst Matthiensen; 
Erich Vierhub. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Max Bardroff; Herbert Henzel; Werner von Richter 
MANAGERS OF THE BANK: 


Dr. Richard Anspach; Adolf Gaebelein; Adalbert 
ce Hermann Kiein; Leonhard, Baron von 
ichter. 
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RHEIN-RUHR BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
DUSSELDORF 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 
ASSETS 








Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 
from Land Central Banks and 
CUED on 0g Sees nn ka Cees Ss 122,79 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 
bearing Treasury Bonds of the 
Federal Republic and the Lands 


Drafts and Cheques ............. 396, 61 5 
Short-term Credits with Banks .... 71,3 ) 
Securities and Participations ...... 65, 1¢ ) 

Adjustment of Claims against Public 
GRWIUIIID = i fae Sk tk op ask bee's 88,686 »§ 
COOK 0 i Fass eee haat 1 ors OSee 466,69 ~ 
Long-term Loans................ 130,72 7 
SVG So 6 ire 6555.0 sido a A 0 10,108 30 
Real Estate and Buildings ........ 25,89 } 
Other Ame 6 i sess ok Cee skis 7,95 ) 
1 385 ) 6 


LIABILITIES > oo 


Bnet Web ROG 6 ois ois ew Sees 45,485 34 
SONNE sg nto ceca ee ki sus Waees 1,141,98 7 
PONE 6 6.5 66:64 58% es be Roo 

Long-term Loans................ 100,14 2 
Reserve for contingencies......... 37 986 4 
Other Liabilities: ......0...0.4..... 1,235,559.09 
COONS Fad hs Ce cede enue eeaatas 36,001 ~ 
Reserws Funds . osc sidc teucscecs 20,004 - 
SOS TIONS is ois ch voc heb ow nhe ese 3,060,000,.— 


1,385,900,210.96 





* PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FO! 
THE YEAR 1953 





EXPENDITURE 
Ds 
Expenditure on Personnel ........ . 23,899 20 
Other Expenditure............... 7,299,074.37 
ROMN: si sees pis AVS es cee 10, 290,639.58 
SOU SOON Kaui 2s a eae See oe 3,060 os 
~44,549.542.15 
oe ; 
EARNINGS 
DM 
Interest and Discounts ........... 16,812,700.29 
Commissions and Fees........... 27,736,841 .86 
~ 44,549,542.15 


econ 


* BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Carl Goetz, Margarethenhéhe ueber Koc 
winter, Chairman; r. jur. Carl Arthur Pe: 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Aac!tenet 
und Miinchener Feuer-Versicherungs-Gesellsc!ia't, 
Aachen, Vice-Chairman; Dr. jur. Alois Alzhe 
Chief General Manager of the Miinchener 
versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Munich; Dr. Hew 
Gehm, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.G., Krefeld; Dr 
Gummert, General Manager of the Ruhrgas 4 
geselischaft, Essen; Werner Habig, General M* 
of the Westfalia Separator A.G., Ocelde (Westp 
Dipl. Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, General Manage: 
Kloéckner-Humboldt-Deutz A.G., Cologne-!) 
Dr. Ing. e.h. Gustav Mdllenberg, Chief © 
Manager of the Westfalia Dinnendah! ©: 
A.G., Bochum; Dr. Dr.h.c. Hermann P 
Oberdirtktor a.D., Member of the Bundestag. | 
Fritz Ridderbusch, General Manager of the ® 
isch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk A.G., | 
Hans Carl Scheibler, Generalkonsul, Partnc 
General Manager of the Chem. Fabrik Kalk G.m 
Cologne-Kalk; Richard Talbot, Partner © 
Ww fabrik Talbot, Aachen; Dr, Ernst 
Waldthausen, Chairman of the Board of Dire 
of the Rheinische Stahlwerke, Essen; Dr. Jo! 
Wiehen, General Manager of the Deutsche Ceci" 
bodenkredit-Aktiengesellschaft, Cologne. RE! 
SENTATIVES OF THE STAFF: Otto Fetiv e's, 
Dortmund; Gundo Franzen, Duisburg; Erich G 
Disseldorf; Peter Jérissen, Essen; Hans ! 
Diisseldorf; Heinrich Richter, Bonn; Fri 
Wiegmann, Bielefeld. 

GENERAL MANAGERS: 

Alfred Hélling; Carl Schieipen; Max Schob« 

JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Dr. Walther Blancke; Ginther Ladisch. 


MANAGERS OF THE BANK: 


Ginter Bernsau; Dr. Adolf Schafer; 
Leonhard Stitz-Ulrici; Hans Treve. 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED AFRICA COMPANY 


VITAL ROLE.IN DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


REVIEW OF UAC’S GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 


SIR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH ON AN ADVANTAGEOUS 


The ennual general meeting of the 
nem! of Unilever Limited was held on 
May 3 - the Hall of the Chartered Insur- 
ance ute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, 
B.C. : Geoffrey Heyworth presided. 
Add: the meeting the chairman said: 


In | ous addresses I have dealt with 
the ] ipal commodities produced by 
Unik margarine and detergents. 


rl 1c is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the mation of the United Africa Com- 
pany and it is therefore appropriate that I 
sho liscuss the side of our business 
cove! sy its operations, This is a side 
whicl not only of interest to our stock- 
hold it is playing a vital part in the 
development of a number of overseas terri- 
toric h are experiencing rapid changes 
and of which are entering a new phase 
of ti olitical life. 

The main work of the United Africa 
group of companies is merchant trading in 
troy West Africa, by which I mean the 
area from Senegal to the Belgian Congo, On 
the one hand it collects and markets African 
prod and on the other, it purchases in 
worl kets merchandise of every descrip- 
tion { hipment to tropical West Africa, 
and nate sale there: It also engages in 
other activities, such as plantation operations, 
umber production, and shipping. 

I do not propose to give a full description 
of the business operations performed by the 
United Africa group, nor have I time to 
descr fully the part it has played in the 
development of the African continent. My 
intent is to make it clear to our stock- 
hold ow this group of companies became 
part of Unilever, and how, adapting itself 
to great economic and social changes, it has 
deve | from an ailing into a flourishing 
branch of our business, 

THE ORIGIN OF UAC 

Let us first trace briefly how the original 
soap and margarine companies which merged 
to f Unilever became connected with 
XN ca. The connection dates back to 
a pe before the first world war when 
bot ind margarine manufacturers saw 
a t raw materials looming ahead. 


to them spelt high prices, The 
r thought that higher prices must 
Testrict expansion, but render his 
usiness unprofitable. The mar- 
gar ulacturer had the. bogey of butter 
Pric ‘ys in his mind. When the price 

d fats in general went up, butter 
prices did not necessarily follow, so 
r prices for oils and fats were to 

1 threat to the profitability of his 
business and to the continuing expan- 


cone. - nea Sprang to mind as a potential 
oe ‘ditional supplies, as possibly, too, 
on potential danger of the merchant 
eee who handled its produce combin- 
ae exploit scarcity, ly these two 


‘ts would seem to explain why in 1911 


William Lever not only embarked on the 
bold and imaginative Belgian Congo enter- 
prise, the Huileries du Congo Belge, but 
also, in the previous year, bought W. B. 
MaclIver and Company, one of the mer- 
chant companies operating in British West 
Africa, 

The Huileries du Congo Belge was a con- 
cessionary company, which first produced 
palm oil from the fruit of the wild palms, and 
later developed its own oil palm plantations. 
Maclver’s in British West Africa traded in 
palm oil and palm kernels, but did not, and 
could not, embark on cultivation because the 
alienation of land was contrary to the Colonial 
Government’s policy. 


After the war, the world again faced a 
shortage of oils and fats. Fear of this short- 
age must have been the main reason for Lord 
Leverhulme’s purchase in 1920 of the Niger 
Company. It is, however, far from clear 
how its ownership could have been expected 
to provide insurance against scarcity. What- 
ever the motive, Lever Brothers, by its pur- 
chase and by other moves, were heavily com- 
mitted to trading operations in British, French 
and Belgian Africa. At the same time, 
the Dutch margarine manufacturers were 
becoming similarly engaged ; their projects, 
though less in size, were geographically 
more widely spread and were not restricted 
to Africa. 


The post-war boom collapsed almost as 
soon as the Niger Company had been 
acquired. Realisation quickly followed that 
a union of manufacture and raw material pro- 
duction provided no safeguard against trade 
depression, and that the idea that it could 
was the product of loose thinking. 


The newly-acquired companies could not 
be operated to provide cheap raw materials 
for the soap pan nor for the margarine churn. 
It was seen only too clearly that, if the. busi- 
nesses were to survive at all, the services that 
they rendered. must be priced realistically. 
The oils and oilseeds produced in West Africa 
must be sold at world prices, and mer- 
chandise, in competition with what other 
merchants could offer, must be sold at prices 
which the African was able and willing to 
pay. In this way only could inefficiencies be 
discovered and the proper method of correct- 
ing them decided upon. This practice of 
realistic pricing has been followed ever since. 
The principle of delegation of control, which 
both the manufacturing and the trading busi- 
nesses regarded as fundamental, led to the 
same conclusions. 


ACQUISITION OF FULL CONTROL BY 
UNILEVER 


The Niger Company could only be nursed 
back slowly to solvency and profitable work- 
ing, and during the process it had to lean on 
the more stable profits of the soap and other 
manufacturing sides of the Lever business. 
Then, in 1929, the Niger Company merged 
with the African and Eastern Trade Corpora- 
tion, itself an amalgamation of old-established 
trading companies in West Africa. This 


JOINT ASSOCIATION 


brought into being the United Africa Com- 
pany more or less as we know it today. Even 
then the difficulties did not end, because there 
followed the slump of 1931, which brought 
produce prices down to the lowest figures 
known in the West African trade for fifty 
years. It was again the manufacturing side 
of what was now Unilever that had to make 
good the losses and find most of the additional 
capital required, at a time when the African 
and Eastern shareholders were not in a posi- 
uon to contribute their full share. It was this 
support from the manufacturing side which 
ultimately led to the acquisition of the full 


control of the United Africa Company by 
Unilever. 


_ So much for history ; but before we leave 
it there is one important point which must be 
made. Once committed to the West African 
trade, the soap and margarine interests 
developed a faith in the future of West Africa 
and the West African trade. It might 
almost be said that they came to accept it 
as destiny that their businesses and West 
African trade were to be linked together and 
that this link must be developed to the 
advantage of both. 


If further evidence is needed we have only 
to look at the project of the Belgian Congo 
plantation. Nearly 25 years had passed 
and £3 million of capital had been invested, 
before this venture gave any worthwhile 
financial return. It would hardly have 
survived to be what it is today but for its 
parent’s more profitable manufacturing 
operations. Here, too, we see another ex- 
ample of the benefit of the association with 
the manufacturing businesses. The Huileries 
du Congo Belge was not only an operation 
to produce palm products but was also 
a great social experiment—in housing, 
health services and education. On this side 
it owed a great deal to ideas developed at 
Port Sunlight and in associated companies 
elsewhere. 


A CHANGING CONTINENT 


Now let me give some picture of how 
the United Africa Group has developed 
during the last 25 years. As I have said, 
I shall not give a full description of its busi- 
ness. Its main features will already be 
familiar to readers of our annual Review 
of Operations, who may also have seen 
the Statistical Bulletin published by the 
cane Africa Company half-yearly since 
1948. 


The predominant note of my present 
address is change, the rapid change of a 
continent and of a business intimately con- 
nected with it. Not everyone realises that 
economic conditions in Tropical West Africa 
have developed more rapidly and changed 
more fundamentally in the last 25 years than 
in all the centuries which have gone before. 
One indication of that change is the fact 
that the total annual value of exports, after 
allowing for changes in the value of money, 
is now 3} times what it was 25 years ago. 


Imports, on the same basis, show a similar - 
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rise. This represents a rate of growth 
with which few parallels can be found 
elsewhere. 


But rapidity of growth does not imply that 
a high level of prosperity has yet been 
reached by our standards. The popular con- 
ception of vast African territories with un- 
told wealth is a delusion. Despite consider- 
able mineral deposits, most of the area 1s 
predominantly agricultural. The soils are 
not rich. In Nigeria, the only territory for 
which national income figures exist, the per 
capita income 3 years ago was estimated at 
£20 a year, compared with £250 for the 
United Kingdom. Over the whole area of 
Tropical West Africa, the real per capita 
income is low by any measure. 

The rapid economic expansion of these 
territories has been accompanied by swift 
changes in political and social conditions, 
particularly since 1945, but the methods 
followed are not the same throughout the 
area. In the Belgian Congo, which is a 
young colony, the Belgians have maintained 
their traditional attitude of paternal benevo- 
lence. In the French territories, the system 
of assimilation to the metropolitan country 
still applies. The British territories are 
rapidly moving towards independent status. 
There are thus, in the different territories of 
Tropical West Africa, great variations in the 
rate and kind of political evolution. In the 
sphere of social change, illiteracy is still 
widespread, but academic education has 
made great strides. Universities have been 
built, and the number of Africans capable of 
contributing to the administration of their 
country has increased. Similarly, the number 
of technically skilled Africans, although still 
too few, has increased. In some of the 
territories labour is now organised ; in some, 
co-operative societies flourish. Certain terri- 
tories have a strong indigenous press ; the 
cultural achievements of individual Africans, 
particularly in the arts, have earned recog- 
nition outside Africa. Considerable progress 
has been made in recreations, and West 
Africans have won international renown in 
athletics. The outlook of the Africans 
has been broadened by sponsored travel 
abroad, and by the growing use and 
appreciation of books, the wireless and 
the cinema. 


FLEXIBLE BUSINESS POLICY 


A business can only ride such rapids in 
the life-stream of a continent, if it adjusts 
itself to changing conditions and tries to play 
its part in the economic development which 
has become necessary. In doing so it serves 
not only its own interests but also those of 
the peoples of the countries in which it 
operates. 


WHOLESALE RATHER THAN RETAIL 


The United Africa Group has adapted 
itself to the changing pattern of African life 
in various ways. 


Recognising the West African’s natural 
aptitude for retail trading, the policy of the 
group in the sales of merchandise has been 
to shift the emphasis from retail to wholesale 
trading. As a result the number of merchan- 
dise retail selling points in British West 
Africa has been reduced from 1,380 in 1939 
to 930 in 1953, despite the general expansion 
of this highly competitive business. 


PRODUCE TRADE 


Again the group has adapted itself to the 
postwar system of marketing the produce of 
British West Africa through marketing 
boards. Although here the group is no longer 
a principal, but a paid agent, it must 
continue to exert the greatest efforts 
towards efficiency; faulty judgment and 


bad management can still be brought 
home to the licensed agents of the 
marketing boards. 


It is too soon to pass final judgment on the 
operations of the boards. It is probably a 
good thing that other systems of marketing 
are being used in neighbouring French and 
Belgian territories, as this will enable com- 
parisons to be made. 


Marketing boards have the opportunity to 
make interesting experiments in price policy. 
For example, in Nigeria, the payment of pre- 
miums for higher grades of palm oil has 
revealed that the African producer is quick to 
react to a price incentive, and has brought 
about a remarkable improvement in the 
quality of the oil, lifting half the export 
production from the category of techni- 
cal oils into the higher-priced market for 
edible oil. 

The United Africa Group has helped to 
make this possible by supplying small modern 
oil presses suitable for the African farmer. 


t is only within the lifetime of the United 
Africa Company that our oil palm plantations 
have been placed on a sound “long-term 
economic basis. Techniques have been 
gradually and continuously evolved. Criteria 
have been established for the scientific evalua- 
tion of soils, the application of fertilisers, 
and selection of types. We should acknow- 
ledge the help received from Government 
research organisations, with which we have 
collaborated. The standard of specialised 
knowledge in the field is now such that 
future expansion involves much less specu- 
lation than in the past. Milling methods 
have also improved continuously, and the 
output of the group’s plantations is now of 
the highest quality. 

Similar field standards have been estab- 
lished for rubber plantations, and the yields 
now obtainable in Africa compare favourably 
— those of rubber estates in South East 
Asia. 


TIMBER 


Next I turn to timber. In the last twenty- 
five years, the extraction and export of 
African hardwoods have undergone a revolu- 
tion. Logging and the export of logs were 
practised by trading companies many years 
ago. From logging to sawmilling was an 
easy step, taken by one of the predecessors of 
the United Africa Company in 1917. But it 
was not until after 1945 that the United 
Africa Group decided to convert logs to 
sawn timber on a large scale. We now have 
sawmills in both Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
each producing about 1 million cubic feet of 
sawn timber annually. In Nigeria conversion 
has reached a more advanced form—the 
manufacture of veneers and plywood. These 
undertakings follow the now familiar pattern 
of development in predominantly agricultural 
countries: the importation of new techniques 
and capital; the application of mechanical 
processes close to the source of raw materials, 
with consequential economic advantages ; and 
the safeguarding of the interests of the coun- 
try, which is done in the timber concessions 
by means of long-term felling cycles com- 
bined with regenerative measures. 


SHIPS 


In the operation of its fleet of ships, the 
United Africa Group has adapted itself to 
changing conditions in three ways: 


First, the number and carrying capacity of 
the fleet were increased as the trade expanded. 
From five ships in 1929, with a total cargo 
capacity of 18,000 tons, the fleet has expanded 
to nineteen ships, with a total capacity of 
144,000 tons. This fleet is supplemented as 
necessary by chartered tonnage. 
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Second, the group’s ships were 2 lapted to 


the special nature of its cargoes. Tie carry. 


ing of vegetable oil in bulk, which was 
pioneered by Lever Brothers in 1:10, was 
gradually extended after the sett; up of 
bulking installations in the Belgian Congo 


and Nigeria in the 20s and 30s, and the 
group’s present ocean fleet is pecially 


designed for the carriage of Im oil 
in bulk. ; ; 

Third, the system of operation was grady- 
ally moulded to the changing requirements 
of the trade. At first the fleet operated as q 
department of the United Africa Group, 


which thus played the dual role o/ shipper 
and shipowner, carrying its own goous. After 
the war the fleet dffered its services to 
shippers. other than the United Africa 


Group. Finally, in 1949, the shipping 
business passed under the control of 
a separate subsidiary company, P2lm Line 
Limited, which operated a public service 
as a member of the West African Lines 
Conference. 

SPECIALISATION 


One of the main features of the United 
Africa Group’s business policy is the develop- 
ment from just being general traders into 
being general traders and specialists, without 
—as in most cases of specialisation—narrow- 
ing their field of operation. On the contrary, 
the group’s range of merchandise has 
widened, but at the same time _ their 
specialised knowledge of an_ increasing 
number of groups of products has 
deepened, and capital has been applied to 
the development of such specialised trades 
as timber and shipping, motor vehicles, 
technical and engineering supplies, depart- 
ment stores, port facilities and minenl 
oil distribution. 


It is not easy to measure this evolution in 
quantitative terms, but it can be illustrated 
by some striking figures. Twenty-five years 
ago, the group’s annual sales of motor vehicles 
and of technical and engineering supplies in 
tropical West Africa- were of the order of 
£500,000 ; last year they reached some {15 
million. 


In 1929, the group’s financial interest in 
timber was so insignificant as to escape 
permanent record. Now, our capital invest- 
ment in the timber business in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast amounts to £4} million. 


The group’s department stores in Lagos 
and Freetown—undertakings undreamt of in 
1929—represent the employment of about {1 
million worth of capital ; and in Lagos alone, 
the store sells over £14 million worth of 
goods a year. 


The setting up of bulk palm oi! installa- 
tions in Nigeria in continuation of the pioneet 
work of the Niger Company represents 4 
capital value of about £4 million, divided 
over seven ports which lately have handled 
about 200,000 tons in one year. In the con- 
duct of this business the group has not only 
made a valuable contribution to tcchnical 
knowledge, but has in effect convericd the 
bulk oil installations into a public service. 
For the installations which over the last 12 
years have handled all the palm oil produced 
by Africans for export, are now operaicd by 
the United Africa Company as msnaging 
agents on behalf of the Palm |’roduce 
Marketing Board. 


The last example which I shall give of the 
placing of capital at risk in a specialised 
trade, is that of the distribution of petroleum 
products. The group’s total capital « pendi- 
ture for the provision of the equipment -~ 
installations necessary for the handling 4 
distribution of petrol in bulk, rather ‘han 9 
the traditional and now outmoded metal con 
tainer, has so far amounted to £} million 
and its pace is still increasing. The ™ 
portance of this branch of the trade is 
measured by the fact that the group's 0w# 
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sales of petroleum products in tropical West 
Africa amount to almost £13 million a year 
and constitute some 10 per cent of its total 


merchandise business there. 


Al] this is significant in assessing the 
- development of tropical West Africa 


ae croup’s part in that development. 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

Economic and technical developments of 
the kind I have mentioned were accompanied 
by fundamental changes in the sphere of 
huma! elations. 

When the United Africa Company was 
formed it was still the custom in England to 
engage assistants for the African business on 
a contract specifying engagement for a single 
tour at a time—a relic of the system by which 
staff were taken on like casual workers to 
do so many months in Africa with no pro- 

for leave at the end. 

One of the early actions of the new com- 
pany ; to amend this contract so as to 
express the company’s intention to provide 
permanent careers for a sound and loyal 
staff. A security of tenure hitherto unknown 
was introduced into the company’s service, 
where previously a European assistant 
could be sent home at a moment’s notice on 
the impulse of his immediate manager. For 
Africans, tenure had been still more 
precarious 


The life of the European in West Africa 
has been profoundly affected by such 
changes as the advent of the wife in the early 
1930s, and of the children in the late 1940s. 
Medical responsibilities shouldered by the 
company today also cover these families. The 
physical well-being of the staff—African as 
well as European—has been an object of ex- 
tensive care. The group’s medical service 
in the Belgian Congo, for instance, involves 
the provision of well over a _ thousand 
hospital beds, with medical attention. 
Similarly, medical services are being 
developed in British West Africa. In parti- 
cular, for its isolated communities in the 
plantations, timber concessions and in the 
nver port of Burutu, the group provides its 
own medical services comprising doctors, 
nurses, hospitals and clinics. 


An unusual aspect of staff welfare is to be 
seen in the Belgian Congo where for some 
years the group has been developing two 
cattle ranches with the object of providing 
meat to improve the diet of its employees 
m the plantation areas. The first of these 
ranches was not successful in the beginning, 
but by means of experiments in cross-breed- 


ing it has now turned the corner and both 
are likely to make a very real contribution 
to the health of the employees. They may 
eve come of wider significance as an 
example of how to reduce the painful 


of animal protein from which prac- 


ically all tropical Africa is suffering, 


TRAINING COURSES 
Starting in 1946, training courses have 
ututed so that most of our young 
ceeding to West Africa should be 
as well as possible for their jobs. 
iously necessary that they should 
" road picture of the activities of the 
gr i of how they are inter-related. The 
also. covers such semi-technical 
S merchanting and accounting but 


a 21 eal a time is devoted to giving them 
f ea oO 


geography, history, and racial, 
“cc! and economic systems of the 
€s in which they are going to 


ie sphere of government, the trends 
Policy and how it operates, and 
the group’s conception of the role 


ine Should play in these surround- 


_ It is particularly stressed that no quality 
iS more essential to their personal success 
and to that of the group than an understand- 
ing of the African and an ability to work 
well with him. 


In recent years a number of measures have 
been taken by the group to enable the 
African to equip himself satisfactorily for 
higher management or jobs of greater skill. 
Groups of African managers are annually 
brought home for training in the United 
Kingdom. Schools for the instruction of 
apprentices and technical staff have been or 
are being established in Burutu, Sapele, 
Lagos and Accra, In the Belgian Congo the 
group has for some years had a residential 
agricultural school for the training of 
Africans for technical positions in the planta- 
tion industry ; it also maintains an engineer- 
ing school to train Africans for engineering, 
chemistry and electrical engineering in the 
group’s oil mills. In the trading sphere in 
British West Africa, where formal training is 
unworkable, the share of Africans in the 
management has gradually increased. We 
employed 39 African managers in 1939; 112 
in 1946 ; and 160 in 1953. Not counting the 
European specialists, one-quarter of the 
management staff is now African, which 
contrasts with one-twelfth in 1939. 


The gradual ‘trend towards Africanisation 
of management posts forms part of the 
deliberate policy, common to Unilever 
undertakings throughout the world, of 
making the greatest possible use of local 
talent. But there is a conspicuous lack of 
technically trained Africans, and specialists 
must be recruited from abroad for highly 
technical tasks in such fields as engineering, 
saw milling and research. This is completely 
consistent with the conception that one of 
the group’s major functions is to introduce 
new skills and techniques to countries in 
which they are likely to bear fruit. Conse- 
quently, the number of European specialists 
has increased considerably, particularly in 
the last 10 years ; but because of the growing 
number of African managers in the trading 
departments, the number of European 
managers in these departments has actually 
decreased over the period. 


PROVISION OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Another field in which the Group can 
safely claim to be in the forefront is the 
provision of retirement benefits, by way of 
pensions and gratuities, for its staff of over 
100,000. All permanent staff receive benefits 
of one sort or another upon normal retire- 
ment from the Group’s service. The condi- 
tions vary from one territory to another, ‘but 
in principle the higher grades of employees 
gre members of contributory pension funds. 
Other grades, for whom a pension would have 
little attraction, are given a lump sum gratuity 
on retirement, except in the Belgian Congo, 
where part of the lump sum takes the form 
of ration money. Contributory pension funds 
are comparatively new in Africa. The United 
Africa Company was among the first to intro- 
duce them in British West Africa, about ten 
years ago, and the fund started by the Group 
in the Belgian Congo this year is the first to 
be established there. The total assets of the 
pension funds for employees in Tropical 
West Africa now amount to £6 million. 


The Group attaches great importance to 
the improvement of industrial relations. In 
the Gold Coast it is on cordial terms with a 
progressive and well-managed African Trade 
Union, and both in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast the Group has for some years done its 
utmost to stimulate the creation and main- 
tenance of effective joint consultation. There 
is now some evidence to show that this is 
an institution well adapted to African outlook 
and traditions, and that it can play an out- 
standingly useful part in creating that genuine 
co-operation between the two races which 
alone can achieve success, 
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It is now some years since the Group 
appointed specialist personnel managers in 
Africa. Today four of them are Africans. 
They are an integral part of each manage- 
ment group, and their duties are to see that 
the Group’s standing instructions for staff 
Management are effectively carried out, to 
maintain close touch with the needs and 
aspirations of the African staff, and to do 
all possible to see they are given the greatest 
encouragement and opportunity. 


uA C’S POSITION TODAY 


Looking back at the United Africa Group’s 
history of the past twenty-five years, we see 
a picture of growth and achievement. Mea- 
sured by the yardstick of capital employed, 
the business has expanded from £16 million 
in 1929 to £108 million in 1954. Corrected 
for the decreased value of money, this indi- 
cates an almost threefold expansion, which 
is about in line with the growth of the 
general economy. 


If in the process the group has become 
a stronger and healthier business, able to 
stand up to keen competition both in the 
import and export trade, that is due to the 
provision of additional capital by Unilever. 
Over the past twenty-five years, this invest- 
ment amounted to £35 million of new money. 
Most of the growth, however, was financed 
by the United Africa Company’s own profits, 
ploughed back into the business. 


It is logical that I should give some 
explanation to the stockholders of the parent 
concern of the return on the total capital 
invested. On the average over the last three 
years, which were some of the best in the 
African Companies’ history, the net return 
on the group’s operations in Tropical West 
Africa has amounted to 9.6 per cent on the 
average capital employed. This return is 
reasonable, but certainly not excessive. For 
comparison, the yield on the capital employed 
in the metropolitan countries of the Tropical 
West African dependencies—France, Bel- 
gium and the United Kingdom—averaged 
11.3 per cent over the same three years. 


UAC. AND UNILEVER 


The history of our West African enterprise 
has, I think, both demonstrated and justified 
Unilever’s faith in West Africa. Once com- 
mitted, we have never ceased to regard our 
interest as permanently bound up with these 
territories. The concern was large enough to 
take a long view through bad times and good, 
and the potentialities of West Africa were 
such that on a long view the business was 
fundamentally sound. 


I should like in conclusion to turn from this 
survey of the past and attempt a brief glance 
into the future. 


The United Africa Company and Unilever 
contribute to each others’ strength ; they can 
continue to do so in the future. The scale, 
the resources and organisation of each would 
suffice to give assurance for their future; 
the two together are more than a sum of the 
parts. Let me illustrate this. 


The underlying ¢ommon interest of the 
two concerns is their interest in the specific 
sphere of oils and fats. The United Africa 
Group is an important producer and pur- 
chaser of these, but it would be wrong to 
assume that their main object should or 
could be to supply Unilever with cheap raw 
materials. On the contrary, the group has 
an interest in high export prices because 
these increase the purchasing power of the 
West African population, stimulate the sales 
of merchandise in these markets, and are of 
direct interest to our plantations. 


On.the other hand, Unilever’s needs of raw 
materials are much greater than the quanti- 
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ties West Africa can supply and all Uni- 
lever’s buying is done at world market prices. 


Thus, the relationship between the United 
Africa Group and Unilever as sellers and 
buyers of oils and fats is strictly businesslike. 
But that does not mean to say that they 


less vulnerable to a depression, if profits and 
losses on stocks are adequately dealt with 
in separate reserves. In the past, the United 
Africa Group has found it useful to lean on 
Unilever in times of depression and Unilever’s 
overall results have been favourably 
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who expressed on behalf of the ; 
their appreciation of the work 0! 
tors, officers and staff of the comp 

In the course of his reply th 
said that it was the high mo: 
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: " > . : management and staff that had prod iced + 
cannot help each other. The proceeds of ae by the group’s profits in a period satisfactory results which had b 1 to 
West African oils and fats have been in- % °0O™- before the meeting. He and his ..)\0 


creased not by charging more than world 


In short, the concern as a whole and the 


were proud, as directors, to be at 
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ling with the attendant savings which mani- Cent on the ordinary stock and a dividend of o¢ 83 per cent (being the equivalen a . 
fest themselves in higher proceeds of African © Per cent on the deferred stock payable on fin5) dividend for the same veat to be wo 
palm oil exports. June 14, 1954, were approved, the retiring jy Unilever Limited to its ordin) ek 

Tasca 4 frica G directors were re-appointed and the remun- holders calculated in ita 4 Z _StOck- 
Unilever and the United Africa eer eration of the auditors, Messrs. Cooper paithiesis of thik aemntbarinn ance ith the 
can do more fruitful research together than Brothers and Company and Messrs. Price seeteeek wha tea a om nt was 
each could do separately, because igre ane Waterhouse and Company, who had been re- appoint a hie LA Sees — ere Tee 
from the growing of seeds to the final use appointed under the provisions of the Com- eee aad ote + ay pointed a 
of oils can be studied in _ coming under panies Act, 1948, was fixed. Waterhouse Mee Sue = a ie 
~ i $s 
= nee ae ee , The proceedings terminated with a vote Cooper Brothers and Company, were re- 
Thus it has proved possible on the one of thanks proposed by Mr A. Carroll-Marx, appointed. 
hand to enhance the value of West African 
produce, on the other hand to provide 
Unilever factories with raw materials fully H.P. SAUCE LIMITED outside interests and the proportion of 
competitive in cost and quality. This is a pe profits retained in subsidiary compunies, the 
striking justification of Lord Leverhulme’s SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS _ 2¢t profit is £299,606, an increase of (62,626 
entry into the West African trade. compared with last year. After payment of 
Another advantage which Unilever can SIR PATRICK HANNON’S SPEECH preference dividends and interim dividend on 
offer is free access to all the resources of a ordinary stock, we have an available balance 
large-scale organisation. Finance and account- = ‘The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of £452,519 compared with £342,063 at the 


ing, taxation, pensions, marketing, technical 
and economic information have all become 
services in which experience is most valuable. 


On the level of policy making the exchange 
of views and experience in connection with 
underdeveloped countries is useful, as both 
organisations have to find ways of identifying 
their manufacturing and trading interests 
with the political aspirations of the communi- 
ties in which they operate. 


of H.P. Sauce Limited, was held on Thurs- 
day, May 27, 1954, at the Queens Hotel, 
Birmingham. Sir Patrick Hannon, the 
chairman, presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 

The year 1953 must be regarded as the 
most difficult trading year since the war. It 
was marked by keen competitive conditions, 
particularly in the home market and although 
a further welcome measure of relief from 


end of 1952. Your directors, ha’ 


g given 


careful consideration to their recommenda- 


tion to stockholders, propose a fina! 
of Is. per 5s. stock unit, less tax, m 


total dividend equal to that of last 


The overseas demand for the 
products, both for H.P. Sauce and 


dividend 
iking the 


year. 


ympanies’ 


Lea & 


Perrins, continues to increase, in spite of 
import restrictions in many countrics ; and 
this affords us particular satisfaction today, 


As West Africa extends the range of its control and rationing was experienced with When the country’s need of export trade s 
manufacturing activities, the experience of resulting lower costs in some directions, Still so vital to the national interest. Lea & 
Unilever will have more and more to con- other costs, notably transport, increased. In Petrins Limited continues to advance in 
tribute to the solution of the United Africa the aggregate, the percentage of profit margin ‘rnover and it provides the premier 
Group’s problems, not so much in the purely on most of the products sold by the com- Worcester Sauce in every country in the free 


technical sphere as in the sphere of factory 
management and industrial relations. 


On the other hand, the United Africa 
Group’s experience of merchanting is of 


pany and its subsidiaries showed no increase, 
notwithstanding many measures which have 
resulted in economy and efficiency. In 
all circumstances, the trading results of the 


world. Lea & Perrins Inc., New \ 


maintained its previous vitality 
shown increased profits. 


mit The w 
taxation in America is still heavy, bu: 


‘ork, has 
ind has 
ght of 
reduc- 


. : i ; boli- 
parent company, and, with one exception, “0S im the current year, notably th: 2! 
of the subsidiary companies, are regarded by 0M of excess profits tax, will bring welcome 
the board as highly satisfactory, although the ‘Telief.. The growth of our bu: aH y 
trading profit of the group shows a decrease’ ¢#%4da has steadily advanced, both ‘> ra 
from £998,430 in 1952 to £895,565. The Sauce and Lea & Perrins Sauce, wncicr the 
exception to which I have referred is Norfolk ‘P¢fg¢tic management of E. D. Smih an 
Canneries Limited, which company, in com- 5098 Limited. Fletchers Sauce s npely 
mon with other companies engaged in the Limited maintains its long-establishe: Oe 
canning industry, suffered by the import of /Jatity in the north of England, an vac 
very large quantities of canned products (Walsall) Limited shows steady impr — 
from Commonwealth countries, and by the past caiteiamion — : ‘ine 
r growing conditi i ma oe lie 
west - g ditions experienced last Bote Conipeny pies a high place in our 


similar value to Unilever, most of all, perhaps, 
for the solution of higher management pro- 
blems. Generally speaking, Unilever breeds 
industrialists, men who know the importance 
of an orderly flow of production and of care- 
ful long-term planning. The United Africa 
Group produces merchants—men with a 
quick sense of what the market requires, a 
desire to keep prices low enough for further 
expansion of sales and a wholesome fear of 
overhead expenses. Both types are needed in 
a large business, the long view and systematic 





planning of the industrialist, the market sense 
and quick response of the merchant. By 
drawing on both, Unilever can ensure itself 
of systematic and orderly development, with- 
out running the risk of ossification. 


FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES 


Financially speaking, there isan advantage 
in compensating the divergent risks of the 
business cycle. Working in countries which 
are largely dependent on the export of a 
few agricultural commodities, the United 
Africa Group is liable to serious fluctuations 
in turnover and profits. Unilever, as a pro- 
ducer of articles of daily consumption, does 
not benefit so much ftom a boom but is also 


Your directors have, however, the 
greatest confidence in the vigorous and able 
local management of this company, and, 
with every hope that these conditions will 
prove to be exceptional and will not be 
repeated this year, they feel convinced that a 
satisfactory improvement upon the trading 
result of 1953 will be achieved. 


The group charge for taxation is lower-by 
£107,802 so that the net profit of the group 
is £4,937 higher than the .previous year. 
Notwithstanding taxation reliefs of recent 
years, it will be observed that total taxa- 
tion represents over 60 per cent of profits. 
After crediting over-provisions for taxation 
in 1952 (mainly due to the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax) and providing 
for the profit of subsidiaries attributable to 


Group, being very well managed 
viding an excellent return of profit. 


during which we acquired the minor’: 


pro- 
1953, 
share 


interest, a most satisfactory turnoy.: Wa 


achieved. 


The report and accounts were adop’ ‘and 
the retiring directors, Mr John T. Le. . 
H. G. Wright, Sir Eustace Missenc © 4 


Mr Stanley Adams, were re-elected 
In proposing resolutions for the | 


yment 


of a pension of £1,250 per annum © Si 


Patrick Hannon on his retirement, 


q tribute 


was paid to him for his long and <evoted 


services to the com 


pany by Mr 


Stanley 


Adams on behalf of the board, and (us wa 


endorsed with acclamation 
present. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 


ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ItINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 
“CAPITAL 


I s of an atrangement approved by 
s} rs at. the thirty-sixth annual 
gen -eting, held on June 19, 1953, the 
ca ipital of the Corporation was 

{, on June 30, 1953, from £5,811,103 


to £5.861,103 by the allotment to E. Oppen- 
heimer & Son, Limited, of 100,000 ordinary 
shart 10s. each at the subscription price 
of £5 5s. per share. 

In the latter half of 1953 shareholders 
were sed of an offer by the Corporation 
to acquire from shareholders in The New 
Era Consolidated, Limited, their shares at 
the price of 35s. 3d. per share, By the end 
of the year 314,599 ordinary shares in the 
Corporation had been issued against the 
surrender of 1,049,043 New Era shares in 
terms of the offer, and the New Era Company 
was accordingly a subsidiary company of the 
Corporation at December 31, 1953. 

The capital structure of the Corporation 
at December 31, 1953, was as follows: 

In 


Authorised Issued -Reserve 


4,000,000 3,639,027 360,973 
620,625 ace 620,625 
oa 2,379,375 2,379,375 


7,000,000 6,018,402 981,598 


4,081,633 

offer to shareholders in New Era 
v lly accepted by the holders of 
1,085,781 shares, which is equal to 98.7 per 





cent of the issued capital. In accordance 
with the provisions of Section 103 ter_of 
the ion Companies Act, the New Era 
shart 


es not surrendered were transferred into 
the name of the Corporation on February 23, 


1954, against the relative share allotments 
and cash payments, and The New Era Con- 
solidated, Limited,. accordingly became a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Corporation 
On that date, 


nce the close of the financial year share- 
s have been advised of an offer by the 
tion to shareholders in South African 
election, Limited, one of the finance 
stment companies of the group, to 
acquire their shares at the price of 20s. per 
r hich consideration is to be utilised 

, \oscription for, and satisfied by, the 
em of fully paid ordinary shares in the 
Orporation at the price of 125s. per share. 


“NOFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


sa £ 
from interest, 
lees, ete., after 
tion of adminis- 
1 expenses and 
ts written off. . 2,217,606 
lrominvestments 2,319,879 
on share trans- 
less amounts 
noffinvestments 514,024 
r, 5,051,509 
directors’ re- f 
ration, contribu- 
to staff pension 
1, Cte.c. Sepa 849,670 


Amount written off in- 


vestment in a_ sub- 
sidiary company .... 386,593* 
—— 1,236,263 
3,815,246 
Add :— 
Unappropriated profit, 
December 31, 1952... 418,604 
4,233,850 
APPROPRIATIONS :— 
Provision for taxation. . 550,000 


Dividends Nos. 48 and 

49 on cum. pref. stock 

and Dividends Nos. 4 

and 35 on ord. shares 2,296,575 
General reserve 


o*#eeeee ? , 


3,846,575 
387,275 


—— ae 


4,233,850 


Balance carried forward 
to 1954 


* Represents the excess of the cost of the 
shares acquired in The New Era Consolidated, 
Limited, over the net book value of the assets 
appertaining to the Corporation’s interest therein 
at December 31, 1953. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The book value of the Corporation’s 
investments, excluding its interest in its sub- 
sidiary companies, amounted to £27,151,036 
at the end of the year, as against {25,618,970 
in 1952. Of this amount, quoted investments 
accounted for £22,761,707, the market value 
at December 31, 1953, being £36,560,945. 


Current assets exceeded current liabilities 
at December 31, 1953, by £2,353,893. The 
general reserve was £18,900,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends on the ordinary shares totalled 
6s. per share, which is the same as for the 
previous year. 


The total dividend distribution in respect 
of the year ended December 31, 1953, 
amounts to £2,296,575. 


GOLD MINES IN THE TRANSVAAL 


The tonnage milled by the producing 
mines of the Group in the Transvaal de- 
creased by 620,500 to 9,343,000, costs per 
ton milled increased by 2s. 3d. to 33s. 5d., 
and revenue per ton milled decreased from 
48s. 9d, to 47s. 10d. The decrease of 3s. 2d. 
per ton in working profit from gold, together 
with the decrease in tonnage milled, resulted 
in a reduction of £1,991,774 in the total 
working profit from gold, silver, etc. 


The gold output at 1,776,940 ounces was 
119,710 ounces less than in the previous 
year, due mainly to the smaller tonnage 
milled, the average recovery per ton being 
approximately the same. The decrease in 
revenue per ton was largely due to a lower 
average price per ounce of gold, to some 
extent accounted for by fluctuations in the 
official price of gold in accordance with the 
prevailing dollar/sterling rate of exchange, 
but to a larger extent due to the decreased 
premiums received from the sale of gold for 
industrial and artistic uses. 


Production at the uranium and acid plants 
at Daggafontein Mines, and Western Reefs 
commenced 


in March and September, 1953, - 


respectively. After initial difficulties the 
plants operated satisfactorily, the estimated 
profits (subject to adjustment) from the sales 
of uranium and sulphuric acid at Dagga- 
fontein being £644,991, and at Western 
Reefs £246,645, in respect of the period 
ended December 31, 1953. 


The total of dividends declared was 
£3,974,750, a decrease of £398,688. The 
reduction was small in relation to the de- 
crease in total working profits, due largely 
to the fact that Daggafontein and Western 
Reefs were both able to maintain their divi- 
dends in consequence of profits from 
uranium production. 


The shortage of European and native 
labour was felt by all mines during the year. 
The shortage of native labour was more 
serious during 1953 than in 1952, the number 
of native labourers employed on the six 
mines during the peak period of 1953 being 
39,385, as compared with 43,600 during the 
peak period of 1952. At the end of the year 
the number employed had dropped to 36,095, 
compared with 37,900 in 1952; this reduc- 
tion in the native labour strength is reflected 
in the decrease in tons milled. In the first 
four months of 1954 there has been an im- 
provement in the native labour position. 


GOLD MINES IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE 


The Corporation has a substantial interest 
in Orange Free State Investment Trust, 
Limited, through which the major portion 
of its interests in the Orange Free State gold- 
fields is held. The Corporation also has 
participation rights in respect of certain areas 
in the Orange Free State. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman of Orange Free State 
Investment Trust, Limited: 


“Rapid strides have been made on the 
Orange Free State goldfields since the end 
of 1952. At that time only two mines, 
namely, St. Helena Gold Mines, Limited, 
and Welkom Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, were in production. Since then, 
four more have reached production: 
Freddies North Lease Area, Limited 
Freddies South Lease Area, Limited, and 
Western Holdings, Limited, in the middle 
of 1953, and President Steyn Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, in April, 1954. Harmony 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, Virginia 
Orange Free State Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, and President Brand Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, are expected to be pro- 
ducing by the end of this year, making a 
total of nine producers out of the thirteen 
mines at present being established in the 
Orange Free State. During 1952 the total 
tonnage milled amounted to 1,206,000 tons, 
yielding 224,412 ounces of gold for a value of 
£2,798,125. The corresponding figures in 
1953 were 2,124,000 tons milled, yielding 
431,261 ounces of gold for a value of 
£5,358,605. The major portion of the output 
came from the two older producers, 
St. Helena and Welkom, which between them 
milled 1,559,000 tons, yielding 310,873 ounces 
of gold for a value of £3,851,603. 


The national economy will be further 
assisted by the production of uranium. It is 
estimated that the uranium poss at Harmony 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, will be 
commissioned some months after the gold 


_reduction plant commences operations in the 
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middle of the year. The uranium plants 
being erected at the Welkom and President 
Steyn mines are expected to be completed 
before the end of 1954. These two plants will 
initially treat the residue slimes of President 
Brand Gold Mining Company and President 
Steyn Gold Mining Company. The uranium 
values obtained to date at the Welkom and 
Western Holdings mines do not justify their 
slimes residues being treated, and insufficient 
development has been done at the Free State 
Geduld mine to assess whether its slimes 
residue will be treated. 

At this stage a very small proportion of the 
capital invested in bringing the mines to 
production, in establishing the various towns 
and in providing the necessary ancillary 
services, is revenue producing. The latest 
figures available show that capital expendi- 
ture on the gold mines inthe OFS has 
amounted to about £130 million and a 
further £15 million has been spent on pro- 
viding the necessary housing facilities. The 
group’s Own contribution to these totals is 
nearly £80 million. This expenditure takes 


no account of the very considerable sum 
which has been spent on the establishment 
of townships with their ancillary services.” 


DIAMOND INTERESTS 


The Corporation maintains its interest in 
the diamond industry through a large share- 
holding in Anglo Americar Investment 
Trust, Limited. The company’s sharehold- 
ings at December 31, 1953, were in Boart 
Products, South Africa, Limited, De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, De Beers In- 
vestment Trust, Limited, The Diamond Cor- 
poration Limited, The Diamond Purchasing 
and Trading Company, Limited, The Dia- 
mond Trading Company, Limited, Industrial 
Distributors (1946) Limited. During the year, 
the company increased its interest in De Beers 


Consolidated Mines, Limited, by 117,975 
deferred shares. 
After taking these transactions into 


account, the balance sheet shows investments 
at £ 8,008,926, being an increase of £2,181,556 
over the comparable figure for the previous 
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GOLD MINES 6 


Kleinzee 
TRANSVAAL 
Brakpan Mines, Ltd. 7 Premier (TVL.) D.M. Co., Lid. 
Daggafontein Mines, Lid 
4 (Producer of Uranium) a 
I Kast Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. 
The S.A. Land & Exp. Co., Ltd. . : 
Springs Mines, 144. 92 Consolidated D.M. of 8.W.A., Lid 
2 Western Ultra Deep Levels, Lid. 


b (Mineral Rights) 


Western Reefs Exp. & Dev. Co., LAd. 
< (Producer of Uranium) 
| Vaal Reefs Exp. & Mining Co., Ltd. 
ORANGE FREE STATE 
{ Free State Gedald Mines, Ltd.* il 
| Western Holdings, Ltd.* 
Welkom G.M. Co., Lid.* 


croft Mines, Ltd. 
| President Steyn G M. Co., Ltd.* 12 ies m 
4 | President Brand G.M. Co., Ltd.* 
} Loraine Gold Mines, Lid. 13 a 
| Jeannette Gold Mines, Ltd. vepper) 
DIAMOND MINES 14 
De Beers Cons. Mines, Lid. is 


Du Toits Pan 


{ Bultfontein 
{ W eseelton 16 


New Jagersfontein M. & E. Co., Ltd. 


RARE EARTHS MINE 


10 Monazvite & Mineral Ventures, Ltd. 


BASE METAL MINES 20 


Rhokana Corporation, Ltd 
(Copper and Cobalt) 


Nehaaga Cons. Copper Mines, Ltd. 


King Edward (Cupriferous Pyrite) 


17 Iron Duke (Iron Pyrite) 


18 Vereeniging Brick & Tile Co., Ltd. 
Gatooma Magnesite (Magnesite) 


COAL INTERESTS 


cc vronation Collieries, Ltd. 
New Largo Colliery, Ltd. 
194 8.4. Coal Estates (Witbank), Ltd. 
Navigation 
L Landau No. 3 


Springbok Colliery, Ltd. 
Biesbok Colliery, Lid. 
New Schoongezicht Colliery 


21.2 Cornelia Coltiery, Ltd. 
22.42 Vryheid Coronation, Ltd. 
234 Springfield Collieries, Lid. 


244 Viertontein Colliery (Pty.), Ltd. 


Kanaanshi Copper Mining Co., Lid. 

(Prospecting—surface & underground) 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Dev. Co., Lid. 
(Lead, Zinc aod Vanadium) 


Wankie Colliery Co., Lid. 


* Designated Producers of Uranium. 
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year, The market value of these in, 
taking stock exchange quotations Where 
available and cost in other ¢ SES, Wag 
£15,636,989. The company made a profit of 
approximately £2,574,000 after pro, ding for 
taxation, and dividends declared tocalled 12s 
per share. Ss 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited hag 
a satisfactory year, the net pr being 
£9,317,801 after providing £2 million f, 


~St Ments, 


taxation. Dividends totalling 10s she 
on the deferred shares were decla: 
NORTHERN RHODESIAN INTERESTS 
The Corporation’s interests in Northerg 
Rhodesia are held through direct investments 
and through Rhodesian Anglo Americag 
Limited, in Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 


Limited, The Rhodesia Broken 
velopment Company, Limited, Mufulir 
Copper Mines, Limited, and Bancroft Min 
Limited, a new copper mining comp 

Northern Rhodesia. 





The profit of Rhodesian Anglo American, 
Limited, for the year ended June 30, 1953, 
before taxation, was £4,346,668, compared 


with £4,017,754 for the previous year 


Rhokana Corporation, Limited’s profit 
before taxation for the year erided June 30, 
1953, increased from £12,116,457 in 1952 to 
£12,610,811 in 1953. Provision for taxation 
amounted to £4,219,784. Production of 
blister and electrolytic copper at Rhokana 


dropped from 82,764 long tons 74,216 
long tons in 1953, largely owing to 
power shortages and to interruptions by 
strikes. 

Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 


Limited’s profit before taxation increased 
from £9,982,246 in 1952 to £14,042,101 for 
the year to March 31, 1953. Provision for 
taxation amounted to £5,501,076. During 
the financial year 93,317 long tons of blister 
and electrolytic copper were produced, com- 
pared with 68,816 long tons for the | 
year. 


Bancroft Mines, Limited, is scheduled to 
come into production early in 1957. 


revini 
reviou3 


COAL INTERESTS 


The Corporation’s coal interests are held 
through the medium of African and Euro- 


pean Investment Company, Limited, its 
associated company, The  Verceniging 
Estates, Limited, and Rhodesian Anglo 


American, Limited. 
The principal producers aré: 


Amalgamated Collieries of South Africa, 
Limited, Blesbok Colliery, Limited, New 
Largo Colliery, Limited, South African Coal 
Estates (Witbank) Limited, Springbok 
Colliery, Limited, The Coronation Collieries, 
Limited, Vierfontein Colliery (Proprietary) 
Limited, Vryheid Coronation, Limited, 
Wankie Colliery Company, Limited. 


During 1953 these companies (other than 
Wankie Colliery Company, Limited), [0 
gether with their subsidiaries, sold 13,056,915 
tons of coal, equal to 41.6 per cent of the 
total South African production. 

Wankie Colliery Company, Limited, 8 
the only producer of coal in the Rhodesias. 
In terms of a price agreement entered into 
with the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
the Company has undertaken to increase - 
output from the present level of 2,7°0,00 
tons per annum to approximately 5 ™ tlion 
tons per year by the end of 1956. Prolits ses 
the year ended August 31, 1953, ee 
£340,016 and dividends distributed amounts 
to £330,938. 


a tinier 


Copies of the full report and accounts ar? 


obtainable from the London office of a 
Corporation, 11 Old Fewry, London, F.0.-- 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


FURTHER ISSUES OF PERMANENT CAPITAL FORESHADOWED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 


T xty-seventh annual general meeting 
of 7 \nglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
many. |..mited, will be held on June 23, 1954, 


at Stow ger House, 8, Arundel Street, 
Lond W.C.2. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Sir Alex- 
ander Roger, KCIE, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 


ied December 31, 1953: 


year ¢ 


ACCOUNTS 

The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, show that the satisfactory 
progress of your Company continues. The 
Exchange Rate continued at Esc, 80.50 to the 
f at which rate all conversions have been 
made as they have been since 1950. Total 
Revenue at £1,820,525 is up by £179,573, 
largely due to the new plants which have 
been installed in the past few years, enabling 


us t0 connect many new subscribers to the 
system 
Total Expenses 


are £91,215 higher at 
£1,604,303. 


Total Expenses include 
Renewals and Depreciation, Royalties paid to 
the Portuguese Government, British taxa- 
tion, debenture and loan interest, deben- 


ture sinking fund instalments and_ the 
capital duties resulting from the increase of 
our authorised capital during the year. 


£127,864 in 1952 and it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary 
stock which, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 3 per cent paid in November last, 
makes 8 per cent. for the year. It is also 
proposed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent on 
the “A” ordinary stock. 


After providing £112,200 for dividends 
and transferring £79,013 to General Reserve, 
carry forward is increased to £102,323 from 
£77,314. We have also incorporated in 
general reserve, which at December 31, 
1952, stood at £50,000, the existing balances 
of {£115,000 on contingency reserve and 
4,987 on excess profits tax post-war 
retund. The reserve including the alloca- 


De from profits mentioned above now totals 
250.000 


PROVISION FOR RENEWALS 


As the result of their annual investigation 
of the telephone plant and equipment, the 
consulting engineers have once more recom- 
mended that an additional allocation be made 
© the normal allocation from revenue for 
renewals and depreciation. The provision 
for renewals now stands at £1,842,684 and 
represents about 26.5 per cent of the cost 
Price of installed plant, which the consulting 
€ngiticers state is, in their opinion, necessary 
and adequate, 


oa ¢ opinion of your directors the re- 
P a ent value of telephone plant, land and 


2S 18s greatly in excess of the balance 
sheet figures. 


awe “mpany’s reserves continue to be 
Oly invested in the business. 

aoe ‘ng 1953 £539,400 of telephone equip- 

brincin 38. Shipped from Great Britain, 

to p> othe total shipped from 1948 to 1953 

[973 don oe During the same six years 


of equipment was purchased. in 


Portugal, and the purchases during 1953 alone 
amounting to £276,000. 


It will be seen, therefore, that your 
company’s operations in Portugal play an 
important part in the promotion of trade 
both in Great Britain and in Portugal. 


Your Company pays to the Portuguese 
Government Royalties at the rate of 74 per 
cent of its annual gross earnings and in 
1953 this amounted to the sum of £134,269. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


Last year I was able to state that develop- 
ment in 1952 in terms of stations was a record 
in the history of the company, 10,160 new 
stations having been installed during that 
year. During 1953 no fewer than 15,233 new 
Stations were installed, an outstanding 
increase over the previous year. At the end 
of 1953 your company’s systems in Lisbon 
and Oporto totalled 134,586 stations in opera- 
tion and it is some measure of our achieve- 
ment if we remember that at the end of 1948, 
only five years ago, the total number of 
stations was 88,459. In five years your com- 
pany’s systems have increased in size by over 
50 per cent without permitting the grade of 
service to fall below that high standard which 
we have always maintained. 


It will be evident, therefore, that 1953 was 
the busiest year in the history of your com- 
pany and here I would like to say that in a 
telephone company, as indeed in every public 
utility, the full benefit of a year’s development 
is not apparent at once but is enjoyed in the 
future when the economies inherent in long- 
term planning come into being. We can look 
back at the year under review with a sense 
of achievement ; we can also derive satisfac- 
tion from the fact that the way has been pre- 
pared for the continued expansion of your 
company with modern equipment and using 
the most up-to-date techmque. 


The year saw the opening of Graca, an 
important main exchange in the busy north- 
eastern area of Lisbon, to which I referred 
at some length in my statement last year. 
Also in Lisbon a 2,600-line extension was 
added to Estrela automatic exchange, a new 
600-line automatic exchange replacing a 
manual exchange was opened at Lumiar, a 
residential district in the north-east of the 
city, Almada exchange was extended and a 
new speaking clock designed to give a time 
signal accurate to one-tenth of a second was 
brought into service. 


In Lisbon 83 per cent of the telephones 
are automatic and within the urban area the 
great majority of telephone users have at their 
finger tips the means of access to other sub- 
scribers in the urban area with whom they 
wish to speak. Much work was done during 
1953 to provide extension of this facility to 
the extra-urban area and within a few years 
we hope it wilt be possible for subscribers 
connected to any automatic exchange in the 
Lisbon Concession area to connect themselves 
directly with any other subscriber connected 
to an automatic exchange in that area. In 
due course similar plans for the Oporto 
system will be brought into operation. 


NEW AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE OPENED 


In Oporto a 300-line extension was in- 
stalled at Gaia Exchange, south of the River 


Douro, but throughout the year the main 
activity centred upon the new Lapa auto- 
matic exchange which by the end of the year 
was nearing completion and which was 
brought into service on March 20, 1954. 


This new automatic exchange has been 
equipped initially for 4,000 lines and replaces 
the manual exchange which previously served 
the same area. The bringing into service of 
a replacement exchange of this capacity is an 
operation of considerable complexity and for 
that reason is carried out at midnight when 
the traffic being handled is at a minimum. 
On this occasion the cut-over took place 
smoothly and according to plan in 4 mins. 
25 secs., a remarkably short space of time 
which reflects great credit on the administra- 
tion and to the engineers in Oporto. Careful 
and extensive advance publicity was given to 
advise the subscribers in the Lapa area how 
to make the fullest possible use of the new 
facility which was being provided for them 
and, as always in our experience when this 
is done, the public responded magnificently. 


An inaugural ceremopy was held at the 
exchange and was presided over by the Civil 
Governor of Oporto, Dr Domingos Braga 
Cruz. Besides the Governor there were 
present the Military Governor, General Cota 
Morais, Eng. Mario Borges representing the 
local authority, the British and American 
Consuls, representatives of the Portuguese 
post office, the Institute Nacional de 
Trabalho, the Unido Nacional, the Judicial 
and International Police, and the port and 
customs authorities together with about forty 
other dignitaries of Oporto. 


Snr. Antonio d’Oliveira Calem, CBE, who 
is our valued and esteemed representative 
director in Oporto, was unfortunately unable 
to be present because of ill-health and he 
has our good wishes for a rapid recovery. 


In the course of his address the Civil 
Governor said “I do no more than follow in 
the steps of the Minister of Communications 
when I state publicly that The Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company has made a 
great effort to meet the high demands of 
the two principal cities in the country in 
the field of telecommunications. ... The 
Portuguese Post Office and the Company, in 
the closest collaboration, have created a 
friendly rivalry as to which can serve the 
best.” The Civil Governor went on to thank 
the company, in the name of the govern- 
ment, for carrying out the task entrusted to 
it. He then referred to the plans for future 
development which the company has drawn 
up, saying that the company in serving its 
own interests would also serve the interest 
of the Portuguese nation. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


During 1953 we received 7,645 new 
applications for service, and at December 31, 
1953, the waiting list numbered 17,545, in 
spite of our having installed during the year 
12,120 lines and 3,113 extensions. New 
applications for telephone service have been 
reaching the company at the rate of over 
1,400 each month during the early part of 
1954, and although all applications do not 
mature through some withdrawals when 
service is offered, nevertheless the reduction 


and ultimate elimination of the waiting list 


is a formidable problem. The unceasing 
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demand, however, is an indication of the 
valuable service which we give to the public. 
It is in the interests of the Portuguese public 
and of our stockholders that we should use 
every endeavour to meet this continuing de- 
mand for service. 

With this purpose in mind, I visited 
Portugal in June and again in October last 
year. The entire postion was investigated 
thoroughly and a programme was formulated, 
designed to reduce the waiting list to in- 
significant proportions before the end of 
1957. The programme; which is already in 
operation, provides for the addition to the 
system of nearly 51,000 lines within a span 
of four years, and will make heavy demands 
on all the financial, administrative and tech- 
nical resources of your company and of the 
associated companies, Automatic Telephone 
and Electric Company Limited, British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited and 
Telephone and General Trust Limited, whose 
ready co-operation we have enjoyed in the 
past and can depend on in the future. 


Your company has, in Portugal, a special 
school engaged upon the training of personnel 
to provide the increased skilled technical 
staff which will be needed to maintain the 
new telephone plant which will result from 
the programme. 


New buildings and extensions to existing 
buildings have to be erected. In Lisbon alone 
there are no less than twelve major works 
of this nature in various stages of planning 
or construction. 


PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL FINANCE 


For many years, in fact for the past 
quarter of a century, we have looked to Tele- 
phone and General Trust Limited to provide 
the temporary finance for your company by 
means of day-to-day borrowings. The loan 
from the Trust, which at December 31st last 
was £410,354, at this date stands at £832,000. 
Plans are thérefore almost complete for 
further issues of permanent capital to repay 
this loan and provide for further needs. At 
an extraordinary general meeting, to be held 
immediately following the annual general 
meeting, a resolution will be submitted, 
creating one million 6 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each. Subject to 
Treasury consent, we hope to offer these 
shortly for public subscription, with 
preferential consideration on allotment being 
given to applications from ordinary and 
debenture stockholders. It is also planned to 
offer 255,000 of the existing unissued ordinary 
shares by way of a rights issue to existing 
ordinary and “A” ordinary stockholders in 
the proportion of one new ordinary share for 
every £10 stock held. Full details of both 
these issues will be given as soon as possible. 
In the future, it is hoped to make similar 
rights issues to ordinary and “A” ordinary 
stockholders as and when further finance for 
normal development is required. 


Our relations with the Portuguese authori- 
ties continue to be excellent, as they have 
always been. The future of the telephone 
business in Portugal appears to be full of 
promise and the demand for telephone service 
is likely to continue unabated as the result of 
the growing prosperity of Portugal through 
the increasing development of her industrial 
and agricultural resources. 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


I should not like to leave this section 
devoted to the general progress of the com- 
pany without referring to the beavy burden 
borne by our maintenance department. 
Modern telephone equipment consists of 
highly complicated and exceedingly delicate 
equipment and it is the responsibility of the 
maintenance engineers, not merely to correct 
faults when they occur but, by means of con- 
tinuous attention to the plant, to prevent 


faults from arising. Continuous checks are 
carried out on all the equipment in every 
exchange in the company’s network. In one 
of the company’s automatic exchanges which 
is equipped for 10,000 lines there are some 
26,000 selectors, meters, relay sets and 
similar equipment all requiring precise 
adjustment ; the wiring of the equipment 
within the exchange uses about 6,500,000 
metres of single wire and this multiplicity of 
equipment requires no less than 8 million 
soldered joints. This is an indication of the 
great number of possible sources of fault in 
a 10,000 line exchange and only by con- 
tinuous skilled maintenance can the public 
be protected against the annoyance 
occasioned by interruptions in the telephone 
service, 


PORTUGAL 


The economic development of Portugal 
during the past quarter of a century has, 
under the wise guidance of Dr Salazar, 
followed a regular pattern of progress and 
consolidation. 


In 1944 an industrialisation plan was in- 
troduced designed to prepare the way for the 
rapid development of the nation’s resources. 
Upon this solid foundation is now being 
laid the six year development plan which 
was published during 1952 and to which I 
referred in some detail in my statement last 
year. 


The new programme is proceeding accord- 
ing to plan and with increasing momentum. 
In its initial stage the plan concentrates on 
the distribution of power to the agricultural 
and industrial areas through the construction 
of a nation-wide system of hydro-electric 
schemes. During the year the Salamonde 
dam, which forms the second part of the 
Cavado-Rabagio scheme, was brought into 
service and the third stage is expected to be 
oe in 1954, followed by the fourth phase 
in 6. 


The second stage of the Zezere scheme is 
expected to start production of electricity 
during 1954. Plans are also well advanced 
for the harnessing of the River Douro com- 
— with the construction of the Picote 

am, 


Considerable attention is being given to 
the improvement of communications and 
there is in existence a 15-year plan for road 
development. 


The railway system is good and is being 
gradually modernised and plans for electrifi- 
cation are well advanced. 


The merchant fleet has already been greatly 
enlarged and modernised and now a fishing 
development fund has been formed to develop 
the fishing fleet with the most modern vessels. 
Much of the new construction has been 
carried out in the United Kingdom but the 
output from Portuguese yards increases 
steadily. 


As a rart of these developments, a new 
fishing port at Pedroucos, just outside Lisbon, 
came into operation during 1953. 


FRUITS OF PORTUGAL’S GROWING 
PROGRESS 


Social amenities generally are being 
improved ; new housing estates are being 
erected and many fine new office buildings 
and factories are springing up. The healfh 
services are being extended and a new hos- 
pital school, the largest building in Portugal, 
was opened in Lisbon during the year. These 
improvements are not confined to the towns. 
The country districts are equally enjoying 
the fruits of Portugal’s growing progress, 
through the construction of new roads and 
the extension of the electricity and piped 
water systems into areas where they were not 
previously available. 


The agricultural and mineral resources of 
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the country are being developed 
their maximum output and « 
irrigation and afferestation are © 


‘0 supply 
“Mes for 


operation. a. 

It has long been the policy of © Porty. 
guese Government to carry out 4 urge part 
of the country’s development wi) the aij 
of private capital, This far-sightec policy ix 
reaping a rich harvest, for a country’s com. 
merce and industry flourishes when | i¢ policy 
of its Government is to provide . ourage. 
ment and assistance without oppres. ve inter. 
vention. 

Dr Salazar has himself said that country 
welcomes foreign capital. It is gratifying w 
those of us who carry on our ‘ines in 
Portugal that the Government has this faith 
in our ability and in our goodwill, ::d we do 
not forget our great responsibilities to the 
public which we are privileged to serve. 

In the early part of 1954 a Nuclear Energy 
Board was established in Portuga! and the 
necessary laboratories are being set up to con- 
duct research into the use of nucleir energ 
in the fields of medicine, biology, industry, 
agriculture and engineering amony others, 
It was also stated in the decree instituting the 
Nuclear Energy Board that it was considered 


essential that Portugal should, if necessary, 
be able to take quick action to utilise atomic 
energy for military defence purposes. 


The traditional good trade relations 
between the United Kingdom and Portugal 
continue. The United Kingdom is still 
Portugal’s principal supplier whilst ranking 
second among Portuguese export markets. 


During 1953 there were slight changes in 
Portugal’s external trading position, probably 
resulting from the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. This was not unexpected ind is py 
no means serious, for Portugal is in a strong 
position to withstand the effects of a tem- 
porary decline in exports. The reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange have grown 
steadily over the past decade and now stand 
at a record level. 


It is not unreasonable to expect tht, as the 
six-year development plan comes [ully into 
operation, the resultant increased activity will 
offset the small decline in exports 


Lisbon continues to achieve prominence 3 
a Trans-Atlantic terminal and in recent years 
many important international ferences 
have been held in that city. 


Politically the most important even! of the 
year was the General Election held in Novem- 
ber last when the Government party, headed 
by Dr Salazar, was returned to power with 
an overwhelming majority. 


con 


VISITS 


My visits to Portugal in 1953 enabied me 
to renew and sustain the close association 
which I and my colleagues enjoy wth the 
Ministers of the Portuguese Government and 
many other influential persons in Lisboa 
and Oporto. 


I was again most cordially rec: 
H. E. Doctor Antonio Oliveira Sals 
whom I was able to exchange views on the 
part which your company is playin:, and 
will be called upon in the future to )1y, @ 
the development of Portugal. 


Also during my stay I conferred wth Dr 
Costa Leite, Minister of the Preside:-y, Dr 
Soares da Fonseca, Minister of Corpo: 111005, 
Colonel Salvacao Barreto, President of the 
Lisbon Municipality and Dr Jose M inuel da 
Costa, head of the Portuguese Information 


ed by 
r with 


and Tourist Services. These = mecctings 
which as always were conducted in an atime 
sphere of the utmost friendliness, provid 
fresh evidence of the cordiality 0! your 
company’s links with the Poruguest 
Authorities. 


During second visit, in October, plans 
were fervhehuted to speed up the elimination 
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of the waiting list. I haye referred to these 
plans »n some detail earlier in this statement, 
but I would like here to reiterate that this 
programme of development represents an 
attempt to put Lisbon and Oporto in the 
position of having virtually no waiting list 
for t hone service by the end of 1957. 
PERSONNEL 

We most fortunate to have as Chairman 
of the Portugal board Snr. Eng. Antonio 
Bran Cabral who, together with his 
colleagues and with Dr Antonio Bustorff 
Silva, our legal adviser, work closely in 
co-operation with our very able general 
ma! ._ Mr R. S. Thorp and his staff. 

In March, 1954, Mr A. N. Rye, who has 
been director since 1936, tendered his 
resi yn from the board, and your 
direct accepted this with the greatest 
reeret. On their behalf and on my own I 
wot ke tO express our appreciation of 


valuable services he has given to the 


com] 


with pleasure that I acknowledge the 
unt help received. by the London ‘board 
over so many,years from their colleagues in 


Port There is at all levels throughout 
your company an atmosphere of collective 
action towards a common end—the continued 
progress and prosperity of the company 


together with a faithful service to the public. 
Lar re that you will join with me in thank- 
ing my colleagues on the boards, both in 
London and in Portugal, the administration 
and workpeople in Lisbon and Oporto and 
the London staff for bringing us through the 
most progressive year in the history of your 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND IMPROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


"y 


I ighteenth annual general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will 
to be held on June 23rd at 37 Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 


r following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
John R. Govett: 


profit for the year 1953, before pro- 
vid for taxation, amounted to £677,922, 
compared with £818,780 for 1952. Due to 
increased output and improved efficiency of 
the mine, this reduction of £140,858 is rela- 
lively small having regard to the heavy fall 


in the prices of lead and zinc. Production 
of ore was 405,629 toms for 1953, compared 
wit 922 for 1952, am increase of 69.1 per 
cen 1 contrast to this, total costs for the 


\ vere £2,676,424, compared with 
{2,133,287 for 1952, am increase of only 25.4 
per cent. The profit has been arrived at 
altcr providing £277,400 for depreciation, as 
i £245,600 in 1952, 


charge for taxation amounts to 
°4,900. This leaves a net profit for the 
£413,262, a reduction of £144,758. 


board have decided to transfer the 
s £250,000 to general reserve and 
re nend a final dividend of 9d. per share, 
Making a total distribution for the year. of 
‘. Oc per share, the same as for 1952. 


‘ne year 1953 has been notable for the 
Marked increase im Operating efficiency. This 
resulted in a production exceeding even the 
Sreinal long-term budget for 1955 ; and the 
consequent improvement im overall’ costs, 
Coupied with the success achieved in dis- 
ae of almost the whole of our output, 
1 eat a large measure of compensation for 

“ Sharp decline in prices as compared with 


1952. While in this current year we confi- 
dently anticipate a further increase in 
efficiency, we are nearly at the limit of 
tonnage and grade pending the full operation 
of the service shaft (scheduled for November, 
1954), and the results for the year will depend 
mainly on the course of metal prices. 


Since the development of the mine was 
resumed after the end of the war, our under- 
taking has grown to become the second 
largest producer of ore in the Broken Hill 
field, and this is an achievement of which I 
feel we can all be justly proud. 





THE INSTITUTE OF COST 
AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
was held on May 29th at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, Southport. 


Mr Stanley J. D. Berger, MC, FCIS, 


‘director/secretary, read the notice convening 


the meeting and also the auditors’ report. 


Mr F. W. H. Saunders, FCWA, President 
of the Institute, in the course of his address, 
referring to the post-war demand for the ser- 
vices of qualified cost accountants, stated that 
against the 1,800 members and 5,000 regis- 
tered students at the end of 1945, there were 
now 4,500 members and 12,000 registered 
students—a remarkable increase having regard 
to the high standard in examination and 
practical experience demanded. 


The annual report, giving a résumé of the 
Institute activities during 1953, covering such 
matters as examinations, branches, regional 
and national conferences, summer school, 
research, journal, training and appointments 
bureau, was adopted at the conclusion of the 
formal business. 


The investiture of the new president, Mr 
W. E. Harrison, FCWA, and two new vice- 
presidents, Mr G. Nicholson, FCWA, and 
Mr Ian T. Morrow, CA, FCWA, then took 
place. 


COST OF LIVING 


In the course of his presidential address 
the previous day, Mr Saunders said that 
human labour was necessarily an expensive 
item of cost, and that and other valuable 
resources must not be wasted. New manage- 
ment techniques demanded study, under- 
standing and trial. Work study, incentives 
and budgetary control were but some of the 
means by which output and pay packets 
might be increased whilst unit costs were re- 
duced. Joint co-operative action between 
employer and employee, free from restrictive 
practices on both sides, was surely the way 
to produce more goods more quickly and at 
lower cost. 


No one would deny the great benefit to the 
country if it were possible to stabilise and 
then to reduce prices at the present time. In 
addition to the wage-earners, there were 
millions of hard-working people, sometimes 
misguidedly referred to as “ middle-class,” 
who had had to submit to a real standard of 
living much lower than they had enjoyed 
before the war. Then there were the pen- 
sioners, many of whom were suffering con- 
siderable hardship as a result of increases in 
the cost of living. 


“1 most.strongly urge,” said Mr Saunders, 
“that more of the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity should be passed on to the consumer 
by reductions in selling prices.” 

When considering - alterations in selling 
prices, however, it was of extreme importance 
that British industry should be well briefed 
on the likely results of a proposed course of 
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action. Indeed, the implications of not taking 
action might be even more important. 


A close study and full understanding of 
the incidence of costs must ae lp if the 
situation was to be met successfully to enable 
us to enjoy a reasonable standard of life and 
full employment. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY 


There were some who professed that the 
outdated process of looking back was still the 
way to manage. But such an attitude could 
only restrict initiative and blind us to the 
possibilities of the future. Forward planning, 
with a confidence based upon practical know- 
ledge of where the path would lead, was a 
prerequisite of success. 


What more natural development could 
there have been than the emergence of the 
management accountant as a guiding force in 
the increasingly complex and rapidly 
changing industrial situation which faced us 
to-day ? 


Through its examinations and requirements 
of practical experience leading to the quali- 
fication of cost accountant and management 
accountant, the Institute was providing men 
of proven ability who were well able to cope 
with modern needs as their contribution to our 
national well-being. The supply of such men 
was admittedly inadequate, but the efforts of 
the Institute were vigorously directed towards 
their encouragement and development in 
increasing force. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


IMPROVED OPERATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways, Limited, will be held 
on June 23rd, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, the Rt Hon 
The Lord Rathcavan : 


Since the end of the war we have concen- 
trated on catching up with arrears of main- 
tenance and expanding in order to meet the 
growth of the population of the City of 
Lisbon. We are now in the position of being 
able to give outstanding service in every 
possible direction. 


In the year 1939 the dividend to the 
ordinary shareholders was reduced and any 
improvement has been deliberately deferred 
until deficiencies in the service brought 
about by the effects of the war were recti“ied. 
No public utility in an expanding city can 
stand still, but I am satisfied that we have 
brought ourselves up to date. Accordingly, 
we now feel justified in increasing the dis- 
tribution to shareholders and the board 
recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 4 per cent net, making 6} per cent 
net for the year. ; 


The number of passengers carried in 1953 
again shows an increase over the previous 
year, as also does the mileage run by our 
vehicles (comprising both trams and buses), 


The year’s operations, after poor for 
all charges, show a net profit of £79,249, an 
increase of £9,510. This profit, together 
with the balance brought forward from last 
year, gives a total of £140,586. The 
preference dividend and the increased 
ordinary dividend of 6} per cent net for the 
year absorb £75,861, leaving a balance of 
£64,725 to carry forward to 1954. 


The company now employs nearly 6,000 
people, whose health and social conditions 
receive our constant attention. The total cost 
of these social services to the company 
during 1953 was of the order of £369,000. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED — 


MINING INDUSTRY AND OTHER INTERESTS REVIEWED 


CHAIRMAN’S COMMENT ON EXPLORATION 


The annual general meeting was held. in 
Johannesburg on May 25, 1954, Viscount 
Bracken presiding. The chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts for 
the past financial year, said : 

Gentlemen,—The accounts of the Corpora- 
tion for the year 1953, together with the 
directors’ report are submitted for your 
approval. 

For the first time the accounts include a 
consolidated balance sheet and a consolidated 
profit and loss account. As the figures in the 
consolidated accounts do not differ very 
materially from those in the Corporation’s 
own accounts, I propose to limit my remarks 
to the latter. 


DIVIDENDS AND PROFIT 


Dividends received during the year fell by 
£107,000 to £1,593,000. This was due to a 
general decline in rates of dividend paid by 
the gold and base-metal mining companies 
whose shares constitute a large proportion of 
our portfolio. Net realised profits on invest- 
ments were lower by £98,000 at £86,000 and 
net revenue from fees, interest and sundry 
receipts, after charging expenses, declined by 
£26,000 to £134,000. As a result of these 
changes the gross profit at £1,813,000 was 
£,232,000 less than in 1952. 


The net profit after taxation, on the other 
hand, increased by £169,000 to £1,227,000. 
As explained at the last annual general meet- 
ing, the changes in the United Kingdom 1953 
budget which was introduced after the 1952 
accounts had been closed, resulted in the 
amount provided for taxation in 1952, namely 
£818,000, being in excess of actual require- 
ments. The favourable effect of these changes 
is reflected in the much smaller amount to 
be provided this year, namely £433,000. 


Out of the net profit of £1,227,000 your 
directors deemed it desirable to appropriate 
£600,000 to exploration reserve, After deduct- 
ing an amount of £229,067 expended on ex- 
ploration during the year, this reserve now 
stands at £968,000 compared with £597,000 
at the end of last year. Your directors believe 
this substantial increase in the reserve is fully 
justified by the Corporation’s heavy explora- 
tion programme. 


MARKET VALUES 


The dividends declared for the year 
amount to ls. 4d. per share, free of United 
Kingdom tax—or the same as for 1952. They 
absorb £620,000 and leave £358,000 to be 
carried forward to mew account against 
£351,000 brought forward. 


The quoted share and debenture holdings 
of the Corporation had a market value at 
December 31st last of £14,862,000, which 
was £9,351,000 in excess of the book value. 
The similar figure of excess of market value 
over book value at the end of 1952 was 
£11,403,000 and the decrease is, of course, 
mainly due to the fall in the ‘prices 
of mining shares which took place during 
the year. 


The Corporation’s chief interests continue 
to be centred in the South African gold 
mining industry. Before turning to the 
affairs of the companies under our adminis- 
tration I should therefore like to review 
briefly the results of operations by that in- 
dustry during the past year, since many of 
the features mentioned in the _ course 
of such a teview apply equally to the 


individual gold mines in the Union Corpora- 
tion Group. 


GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY 


As a result of fluctuations in thé dollar/ 
sterling exchange. rate the official price 
received by the industry for gold sold during 
the year averaged approximately 247s. 2d. 
per ounce fine, or 1s. 10d. less than in 1952. 
There was, too, a further substantial reduc- 
tion in the premium received on gold sold 
for “industrial and artistic purposes” which 
declined from (£3,699,124 in 1952 to 
£1,934,421 in 1953. The price on this free 
market fell steadily until, towards the end of 
the year, it reached parity with the official 
gold price so that the advantage gained by 
offering a proportion of the output for sale 
in this way fell away. 


On March 22nd last the London Gold 
Market was reopened after an interval of 15 
years. Although the resumption of free deal- 
ings in gold in London may not result in any 
direct immediate benefit to the gold mining 
industry, the re-establishment of an orderly 
and reputable free market for gold, with a 
relatively low cost of dealing and with excel- 
fent facilities for storage and re-export, must 
be to its ultimate advantage. 


A further decline in the native labour 
supply and the demand on the available 
labour by the developing mines reduced the 
tonnage milled by the Witwatersrand and 
Orange Free State mines in 1953 by approxi- 
mately 2 per cent to 58,772,000 tons. Owing 
to the higher yield of the new producers the 
overall yield of the industry increased from 
3.767 dwt. to 3.893 dwt., so that the total 
gold output increased by 140,844 ounces fine 
to 11,440,830 ounces fine. Of this output, 
the new producers, that is to say, those 
mines that have reached production since 
1951, accounted for approximately 9 per 
cent. 


URANIUM REVENUE 


The fall in the price of gold reduced the 
working revenue, excluding uranium, by 
approximately £800,000 to £144,132,577 
and, as total working costs rose by more 
than £4,750,000 to £107,306,956, the work- 
ing profit declined by just over £5,600,000 
to £36,825,621. The estimated profits from 
uranium declared by the first five uranium 
producers, amounted to approximately 
£1,800,000, after payment of interest. The 
total working profits of the industry, there- 
fore, including uranium, amounted in round 
figures to £38,600,000, or nearly £4 million 
less than in 1952. 


From this profit a little over £8 million 
was appropriated for capital expenditure and 
other items. Provision for taxation and 
Government’s share of profit is estimated at 
£12,283,000, or £3,054,000 less than in 1952. 
Net dividends distributed to shareholders 
decreased by just under £1,600,000 to 
£18,207,830. 


Working costs for the whole industry rose 
during 1953 by the same amount as in 1952, 
namely, 2s. 4d. per ton milled, and averaged 
36s. 6d. per ton milled. To some extent the 
figures of working costs for the whole indus- 
try last year were inflated by the present high 
working costs of the new producing mines. 
But the bulk of the increase was due to 
further rises in the costs of labour, stores and 
power, and the higher incidence of standing 


charges on the smaller tonnage milled by the 
older producers. The supply p 
regards stores and materials eased 
during the year under review, so 
commodities which the mining ind 


ITiON as 
greatly 
that the 


istry re. 
quires were more freely available, and it was 
no longer necessary to carry such large stocks 
as formerly. But, with few exceptions, the 
cost of stores continued to increase. To 4 
large extent this has been due to increases in 
the cost of transport, particularly to the in- 


crease of nearly 14 per cent in railway rates 
introduced in August of last year. 


ORE RESERVES 


The increase in costs rendered unpayable 
still further tonnages of marginal ore pre- 
viously included in ore reserves so that, 
although the total development footage 


accomplished by the industry in 1953 was 
slightly higher than in 1952 this was insuff- 
cient to maintain the former level of ore 
reserves which declined by over 8 million 
tons to 167,862,000 tons. In conformity with 
the higher pay limit the average grade of 
ore reserves was 0.16 dwt. higher at 5.12 dwt 


Early this year the native labour supply 
showed a welcome increase and the peak 
figures of some 312,000 natives employed in 
April last is the highest figure attained in the 
past four years. While some of this increase 
may be due to normal seasonal fluctuations 
in the flow of native labour, it is apparent 
that the efforts made by the industry last year 
to improve the supply of native labour have 
proved beneficial. 


In considering the results of operations by 
the gold mining industry during the past 
two years, one must remember that the in- 
dustry as a whole is in a period of transition. 
The bringing into production of new mines 
in the Orange Free State and the Far West 
Rand and the advent of uranium production 
has thrown a considerable strain on the 
industry’s resources. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


Thus in 1953, out of the 49 producing 
mines no less than eight had only been mill- 
ing since 1951 and were therefore, stil! build: 
ing up a capacity. There were, in xddition, 
12 new properties at various stages of shaft- 
sinking and development. At the year end 
these 20 new mines absorbed between them 
about one-sixth of the total underground 
native labour strength available to the indus- 
try and probably a similar proportion of 
European labour. In the light of these con- 
siderations one must recognise the magnitude 
of the achievement of the 41 older producers 
in producing for the country gold worth 
some £130 million, in distributing to their 
shareholders more than £17,750,000 by way 
of dividends and in contributing to the State 


nearly £12 million by way of taxation and 


lease payments. 


When considering the amount 0! [ax 
tion and lease payments made by the indus- 
try, account must be taken of the fact that, 
through amortisation allowances, all uranium 
mines are at present able to offset «sainst 
profits considerable sums from capita! exper 
diture on their uranium plants. While this 
new branch of the industry is expanding 
rapidly, profits from uranium production “ 
still comparatively small and accordingly ‘ 
bulk of the amortisation of the urn 
plants is being set off against profits fro 
gold mining. 
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Ir must be expected that during the 
current year a still larger proportion of the 
indusiry’s resources will be absorbed by the 


new producing and developing mines. The 
new producers will, however, contribute a 
larger proportion of the industry’s gold out- 
put profits therefrom. 

I now turn to the affairs of the gold 
mining companies under our administration 
and ome other companies in which we 
are } ested. 

GOLD INTERESTS 

Fast Geduld Mines, Limited—The ore 
mille: 1953 was 1,610,000 tons and the 
net profit was £1,760,031. Dividends ‘total- 
ling 6d. per unit of stock were declared 
and 1,079 was carried forward. 

Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited.—The 
ore milled was 1,125,000 tons and the work- 
ing proit therefrom £361,890. Income from 
investuments, principally from holdings in 
East Geduld Mines and the Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines, was £622,284. The net profit 
was £874,498. Dividends declared totalled 
lis. 6d. per share and £327,685 was carried 


The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited. 
—The tonnage milled was 2,203,000 tons 
and the net profit was £1,346,917. 
Dividends totalling 2s. 3d. per unit of stock 
were declared and £606,203 was carried 
forward. 

Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited.— 
The tonnage milled was a record at 749,000 
tons and the net profit was £450,525. Divi- 
dends declared totalled 1s, 9d. per share and 
£465,430 was carried forward. 

St. Helena’ Gold Mines, Limited.—The 
tonnage milled in 1953 increased to 799,000 
tons and the working profit therefrom was 
£330,348. In development work the per- 
centage payability showed a distinct improve- 
ment and there was also an increase in the 
in.-dwts. of the payable footage. The reduc- 
ten plant is being expanded to a capacity of 
slightly more than 100,000 tons per month. 
The profitable exploitation of this company’s 
large lease area will call fairly soon for an 
nal vertical shaft to be followed in 


Cue course by a further expansion of milling 
capacity 


aadit 


__Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited.— 
The milled was 1,022,000 tons and the 
working profit was £34,552. Development 
work No. 5 Shaft area has continued to 
Gisclose severe faulting and folding of the 
ree! h erratic gold values. The mine is 
ng only small profits and there is little 
promise of an improvement unless much 
ter development results are obtained in 

> Shaft area, 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 


Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited. 
ng the year ended September 30, 1953, 
npany milled a record tonnage of 
metric tons, despite a strike which 
or a fortnight. 


sharp fall in world prices for lead 
caused a substantial reduction in 

ic, while costs rose because of the con- 

¢ increase in wages. The net profit, 
prov iding for taxes, fell from £970,000 
£<>>,000 but, against this, the extension 
«Kae! unilateral relief from Mexican taxes 
oats a by the United Kingdom Government 
en the company to credit its appropria- 
sided & cunt with £400,000 previously pro- 
-. ‘OF taxation now no longer required. 
de we ‘mitted the payment of a bonus of 
cede in ae of the non-recurring tax 
anit cur ; oe to a dividend of 2s. per 
& wel dace profits for the year—making 
ver eel istribution of 4s, per unit against 
‘idend of 6s. per unit in the previous 


year. In the first six months of the com- 
pany's present financial year metal prices and 
earnings have been disappointing. 


Recently the Mexican Government has 
devalued the peso from P.8.65 to P.12.50 to 
the dollar and concurrently has increased the 
export taxes payable on metals exported, 
thereby appropriating at its source the larger 
part of the benefit which might otherwise 
have accrued to the mines. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Bay Hall Trust, Limited, declared a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent, free of United King- 
dom income-tax in respect of the. year 1953, 
compared with 7 per cent, free of tax in the 
previous year, At the end of the year the 
appreciation of its. holdings over book cost 
amounted to £450,948. 


British Enka, Limited —Improved trading 
conditions during 1953 enabled the company 
to produce at full capacity and to sell its 
entire output. After providing £286,000 for 
depreciation and £351,000 for United King- 
dom taxation, the consolidated net profit of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the 
year ended December 31, . 1953, was 
£351,000. This was a welcome recovery 
from the previous year when, after writing 
down stocks, a net loss of £95,000 was in- 
curred. The directors have transferred 
£100,000 to general reserve and recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent, which will absorb £103,000, leaving 
£184,000 to be carried forward. 


South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited, again increased its production and 
sales from its Enstra Mill. For a variety of 
reasons our hopes for an even larger increase 
in output were not fulfilled. The net profit 
was £334,947, and dividends declared for the 
year amounted to 2s. per share. Good pro- 

ress was made with the construction of tZe 

ugela Mill and the first trial runs of Kraft 
pulp and paper are expected to take place 
soon. 


EXPLORATION 


As mentioned in the directors’ 
drilling operations by Capital Mining Areas, 
Limited, have indicated the existence of 
payable Kimberley Reef covering a limited 
area, which it is believed will prove to be 
sufficiently large to justify underground 
prospecting in due course. Drilling is being 
continued by Capital Mining Areas. In 
addition, prospecting work in the Bethal and 
adjoining districts of the Transvaal is being 
carried out by the other five exploratory 
companies formed in the latter part of 1952, 
though so far nothing of economic import- 
ance has been disclosed in the area tested by 
these companies. 


Before finishing this review of the past 
year I should like to say how greatly pleased 
his colleagues were that Viscount Leathers 
was able to rejoin the board of the corpora- 
tion. 


In conclusion I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing our thanks to the 
staff of the Corporation, both in South 
Africa and London, and to the managers, 
staff and employees of the companies under 
our administration for their loyal and efficient 
services during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. Owing 
to insufficient representation of capital the 
meeting was adjourned to June 1, 1954, at 
11 a.m. for consideration of the business 
requiring the passing of special resolutions 
amending the minimum period of notice of 
meetings and absolving the Corporation from 
compliance with Section 70 quin (9) of the 
Companies Act. 


At the adjourned meeting the special 
resolutions were passed. 


report ' 


855 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow Limited was held on May 28th in 
London, Mr Francis Taylor (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


It has been my privilege in previous years 
to report the continued progress of our com- 
pany, and I am very happy to advise you that 
1953 has followed that satisfactory trend. 


The statement then reviews the promising 
recent acquisitions in Canada and Iraq, and 
continues: 


The profit on trading is £772,002, taxa- 
tion takes £350,000 and after providing for 
depreciation, directors’ fees, salaries and 
interest on fixed loans, we are left with a net 
balance of £124,000, compared with £63,691. 
A final dividend of 124 per cent, less tax, 
is recommended, making 20 per cent for the 
year. In addition resolutions will be sub- 
mitted at the annual general meeting to 
implement the directors’ proposals to give 
to the holders of the ordinary shares, one 
new share for every five held. 


Since competition is hardening, I will not 
attempt to prophesy, but your directors hope 
to maintain the position during the current 
year. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Our construction company continues to 
progress in virile fashion. 


In the field of opencast coal, we continue 
at a steady pace and in 1953 we produced 
over half a million tons. 


Among other things, this country very 
badly needs a major road programme. We 
are ready to play an important part in this, 
and our road surfacing subsidiary will be 
ready to bear its share of the work. 


Our woodworking company has made 
good progress during the year. 


Building Exports: Although we secured a 
good volume of business during 1953, price 
margins were much narrower. 


We played no mean part in aiding the 
Government to exceed its target of 300,000 
houses in 1953. The easing of the licensing 
situation has enabled us to re-enter the 
market of building houses for sale and we 
shall take full advantage of this wherever 
opportunity presents itself. 


If we compare the cost and value offered 
to our purchasers with that of similar houses 
built by local authorities with a subsidy, to 
me it would seem clear that the way to solve 
the housing problem is to leave it to com- 
petent free enterprise builders experienced in 
that field of operations. 


After reviewing the company’s widespread 
overseas interests, the statement continues: 
In my frequent journeys about the world, I 
am becoming increasingly aware of competi- 
tion from continental contractors, and it is 
evident that they are making bids (that are 
being accepted) for works at prices that we 
know to be well below the true value of the 
costs, 


This, in my opinion, is made possible by 
help from their Governments by way of tax 
relief or other concessions. I hope that some- 
thing will be done to allow us to compete in 
world markets under conditions no less 
favourable than those enjoyed by our foreign 
competitors. 


The report was adopted, and the dividend 
and bonus issue approved. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


LIVELY PROGRESS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


MR CECIL H. KING’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Daily Mirror Newspapers Limited 
was held on May 28th, at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Mr Cecil 
H. King, chairman and managing director, 
said : 

As you will have seen from the printed 
accounts, the Daily Mirror company’s profits 
before taxation are down by £176,485: after 
taxation are up by £46,817. We recommend 
that the dividend remains the same as last 
year. The prospects are for broadly similar 
results next year. 


Our gross revenue from newspaper sales 
and from advertisements was substantially 
larger than last year, due to increased circu- 
lation and more pages. These satisfactory 
factors were counterbalanced by increased 
costs, particularly wages. The price per ton 
of newsprint dropped slightly, but our con- 
sumption of it increased. We spent more on 
improving the paper, and the result has been 
an increase in sale to a point where in South- 
East England we outsell our leading competi- 
tor by about three to two. 


In the balance sheet, machinery and plant 
stand at a higher figure due to the continued 
equipping of our Stamford Street establish- 
ment, and newsprint stocks this February are 
shown to have been below last year’s level. 


155,000 INCREASE IN SALE 


For the half-year July to December 1953, 
compared with the same half-year in 1952, 
our sales increased by 155,000: the Daily 
Express gained 40,000, and the Daily Mail, 
Daily Herald and News Chronicle all suffered 
decreases. We thought the Daily Sketch 
might prove a competitor in a small way, 
but this has not yet been the case. The big 
event in the Mirror’s year was the Coronation 
issue of which we printed and sold something 
over 7 million copies. ; 

A little known part of our activities is the 
publication of an overseas edition which 
consists of six consecutive Daily Mirrors and 
a Sunday Pictorial bound together in a 
yellow paper cover. The sale of this pub- 
lication has tended steadily upwards over 
the years, and is now about 125,000. It 
seems to be becoming a kind of international 
news magazine, as I have seen regular readers 
of the most diverse origin—a Lebanese in 
West Africa: a Burmese lady in Rangoon: 
and an Australian who had only been in this 
country for a very short time twenty years 
ago. 


NEW PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 


In the past year our new plant in Stamford 
Street near Waterloo Station has been under 
construction. It has had more than its share 
of teething trouble but we hope will be in 
full production some time this year. When 
it is complete, it will be the finest newspaper 
printing plant in the world. We are also dis- 
cussing a printing plant in Manchester and 
have acquired a suitable site. No decision 
on this has yet been made. 


As you may know, we have for some 18 


months sponsored the National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain, which has given 
very successful concerts at the Royal 


Festival Hall and at the Edinburgh Festival: 
also recently at Birmingham, Wolverhampton 
and Newcastle. In pursuance of the same 
policy of encouraging, where suitable, cultural 
acti of interest and value to the youth of 


this country, we launched a new literary very well endowed indeed. 


weekly, The London Magazine, under the 
distinguished editorship of Mr John 
Lehmann. On past experience we had 
anticipated a sale of 5-10,000, but the average 
sale of the first three issues exceeded 20,000. 


‘PUBLISH AND BE DAMNED!” 


The editorial director of our group, Mr 
Hugh Cudlipp, wrote a book “ Publish and 
Be Damned ! ” to commemorate the Jubilee 
of the founding of the Daily Mirror. It 
received, in the main, favourable reviews 
from all over the world. It was amusing to 
notice that, though it was a best seller, it 
was more or less ignored by the London 
morning press. We rather expected some 
fun to be had at our expense, but newspapers 
as widely different as the Sunday Times and 
the Daily Express were suddenly stricken 
with total blindness and failed to notice the 
existence of this lively and amusing best 
seller. 


CANADIAN PROFIT OVER 50% UP 


Turning to our main interests outside the 
Daily Mirror, I have to report that our sub- 
sidiary, the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited, had a much better year and 
profits were, as anticipated, more than 50 per 
cent up on the previous 12 months. The 
demand for its products—newsprint, sulphite 
pulp and board—continues good, and profits 
for the current 12 months may well be some- 
what better than for 1953. The main event 
of 1953 was the acquisition of the shares in 
the Dryden Paper company for a price of 
about $60 each, payable partly in Anglo- 
Canadian common shares and partly in cash, 
the latter being raised by the issue of 
$8 million worth of Anglo-Canadian prefer- 
ence stock. This issue was very well received 
by the Canadian market. The total purchase 
price represented about $13 million, which 
was a figure big in relation to the previous 
price of the shares but small in proportion 
to the replacement cost of the assets. 

The importance of this deal lies in the fact 
that we now have a substantial stake in the 
kraft paper-making business and that the mill 
at Dryden is capable of very large expansion 
by using the vast timber hmits that lie all 
around. We are very pleased with our new 
acquisition and are confident that in time it 
will make an important contribution to the 
profits of our group. The profits of the 
Dryden company will be considerably 
increased this year, partly owing to greater 
output and partly owing to better prices for 
its products. 


PROSPECTS IN CANADA 


The future of the Anglo-Canadian com- 
pany largely depends on the newsprint con- 
sumption of the United States. Substantial 
quantities are shipped to the UK and to 
Canadian consumers, but the big market is 
the United States, where the demand for 
newsprint is very strong. The Dryden 
company, on the other hand, while exporting 
some kraft pulp to the United States and to 
this country, depends mainly on its sale of 
kraft paper in the Canadian market, particu- 
larly in the Prairie Provinces. The snag about 
the American market for kraft pulp is that 
it is so volatile: the trouble about the 
Canadian market is that it is as yet small, 
and so very spread ou. But the foundation 
of any paper undertaking in Canada is an 
adequate supply of 


pulp wood and in this 
respect both our Canadian companies are 


In seeking to diversify and e: 


nd 
activities in Canada we picked on he 
Dryden Paper company as the mo. desir. 
able acquisition, but many other pro oositions 
were studied and in particular we sive aq 
option on some timber limits in Northern 


Saskatchewan. There is plenty of ; 
in the area and it is likely that o 
natural gas will be available the: 
long as cheap fuel.. The develo; 
such a property would be expen 
could only be undertaken if and wh 
prospects are set fair. 


The total borrowing powers of tic 
Mirror company and its subsidiary 
panies are at present limited to th 
of the issued capital of the Daily Mirror 
company. I think you will all avree that 
there should not be anything tha: would 
adversely affect the natural developinent of 
our undertakings. It is for this reason that 
a proposal is being put before you for an in- 
crease in the borrowing powers of your com- 
pany. 
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INVESTMENT IN HOME MiILIs 


And while on the subject of paper, perhaps 
I should deal with our other great 


paper 
interest-—Albert E. Reed and Company in 
which our investment has been a ereat and 
growing one for over 30 years. Firstly, I 
should like to say how pleased we are that 


Lord Cornwallis has assumed the chairman- 
ship of Reeds. He succeeds Sir Ralph Reed 
who has retired after many years of devoted 
service both to the company and to the 


paper industry. Lord Cornwallis h.: :mpor- 
tant connections both in Kent, where he is 
Lord Lieutenant, and in the City. He ha: 
been a director of Reeds for some years and 


futur 


w the 


I am sure will contribute greatly to 
stability and prosperity of what is 
major British paper group. 


It is well known that the paper trade of 


recent months has been doing we!!, and 
Reeds have announced substantially increased 
profits for their recently ended year. In the 


course of the last few months they made an 
offer for the shares of the Thompson and 
Norris Manufacturing company, which offer 
has been accepted. The significance 0! this 
deal is that Reeds will have a still -reater 
stake in the packaging industry, which ‘5 one 
of the largest and the fastest growing sc 
tions of the paper trade. 


Our Reed shares are regarded as = | 
manent investment, but we cannot |i feel- 
ing gratified to notice that the share that 
company held by your company and jy the 
Sunday Pictorial company have app: ated 
in market value by over £3 million © two 
years. The shares had certainly bee: very 
undervalued for a long time, and we have 
no doubt that the present price is we!) just 
fied by the financial strength of that -rouP. 


per- 


SUCCESS OF ASSOCIATED PUBLICA (ONS 


And now for our interests in public.0.ons 


The Sunday Pictorial company has >i * 
good year—sales are buoyant, advert.:g ' 


sold well forward and its profits arc» Re 
the six months July-December |°°°: ' 
showed a circulation increase of 244,00) ove! 
the same period of the previous year. Its 


lead over its immediate competitor w \lened 
from 47,000 to 233,000. 

N Limited is a compa® 
thas somads te Our books of a modest figure 
and whose ownership we share with the 
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Pictorial. It is making a useful con- 
to our profits, and as a result of 
Vidweek Reveille, which had an in- 
is success, it seems likely that its 
r the current year will be higher 
e for last. Our interest in this com- 
mped in with other unquoted trade 
in’ a balance sheet total of 
_ and it is clear that here, too, we 
ibstantial inner reserve. 


INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


istralian interests are two—the 
Australasian Limited, and our 
commercial radio stations in New 
es and elsewhere. These latter 
earn increasing profits which 
very handsome return on our 
The Argus and Australasian 
a much larger venture and one 
ven us much anxiety. However, 
over the last year has been of in- 
les and substantially reduced losses, 


rd of the Australian company has 
nate to secure the services of Mr 
inall as managing director, and I 
with his active and expert 
they will speed up the return of 
newspaper to its rightful place in 
Jian scene. 


Africa we can now regard our 
1 Gold Coast daily papers, in con- 
th our newly-launched Sunday 
established profit makers. In six 
Daily Times of Lagos has risen 
of 8,000 at 1d. to one of 45,000 at 
vy reaches all. the main centres of 
h morning, and is proving its 
e communities of Nigeria in these 
pid change in West Africa. 


Graphic of Accra was started 
years ago and we had thought 
2 sale of 10,000 rising to 20,000 
satisfactory.’ Actually, its sale is 
at 2d. and it is firmly_established 
ng newspaper in the Gold Coast. 
re can now be considered to be 
> development period and has been 
fits for the last six months. It 
m likely that with the growth and 
prosperity of the Gold Coast we 
an increasingly large return on 


town our little paper, the Daily 
o making very reasonable progress, 
ng come up from 1,200 to 8,000 
teen months since we took over. 
tion of our new building is well 
ind the plant shipped out a few 
is gradually being brought into 
afraid the period of profitability 
iture, but West Africa is develop- 
nd a population of wh over two 
Sierra Leone can well sustain a 
newspaper enterprise. 


‘tW HEAD OFFICE PROPOSED 


‘tely after the war we bought a 
‘oiborn for a new head office for the 
Various efforts have been made to 

‘ to sell the site at a handsome profit 
have now applied for a building 
tis our hope that with our new 
tamford Street, our new office and 
‘ant in Holborn and perhaps a plant 
ester, we shall be as well equipped 
vspaper anywhere to cope with the 


building programme would enable 


‘cate both the imadequate sites, 


3 House and Back Hill, from which 
we get a production not contem- 
en these buildings were erected and 


ud like to close with an expression of 
‘c all the employees, both at home and 

whose able services have been the 
‘on of your company’s successful year. 


‘port and accounts were adopted. 


UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


RECORD CROP 
SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on May 27th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller (the chairman) in the course 
of his speech, said: We reopened further 
rubber areas as labour became more readily 
available, and an average of 85 per cent of 
the planted area was in production during 
the year 1952-53. The resultant crop of 
13,861,964 lb was the highest in the history 
of the company. The fact that we turned 
out more than 1,000 tons of sole crepe 
helped to improve the average price 
secured for our rubber. The directors are 
glad to be able to recommend for the third 
successive year a dividend of 10 per cent, 
less income tax. 

The net current assets of the group at 
August 31, 1953, were approximately 
£680,000—equivalent to 114d. per 2s. unit 
of stock, of which about 9d. is held in the 
United Kingdom—so that it will be seen that 
we are reasonably well equipped financially 
to fo'low up any real improvement in the 
outlook in Indonesia. 


The government there has, however, still 
to create the conditions in which its desire 
to attract foreign capital to the country is 
likely to find any widespread response. It 
remains to be seen what effect their decision 
to exempt enterprises established in 1954 or 
later from liability to the new 664 per cent 
levy on profit and similar remittances will 
have. We feel that such unfair discrimination 
will be untenable in the long run. 


In the first eight months of our current 
financial year our crop of palm-oil was much 
the same as in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Our rubber crops were, 
however, down by about 5 per cent due to 
unfavourable weather, latex stealing and, 
above all, to the most unsatisfactory behaviour 
of the labourers on some of our estates where 
deliberate “go-slow” tactics have been 
pressed by subversive elements. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOUR 


North Sumatra possesses soil and climatic 
conditions which compare favourably with 
other parts of S.E. Asia, but it is suffering 
acutely from the present attitude and de- 
mands of labour. Those, like ourselves, who 
have done much to develop the economy of 
the territory naturally deplore the damaging 
effect of communist infiltrators amongst 
the workers who, had they been left to 
follow their natural instincts, would give 
much better service for the good wages 
they draw in cash and kind. Likewise it 
grieves one to see the deterioration which 
has overtaken the economy of Indonesia, 
where reserves are rapidly vanishing whilst 
Governmental indebtedness mounts with 
alarming speed. 


Another Study Group Meeting has been 
held from which nothing particularly helpful 
has emerged beyond recording the narrowing 
margin between estimated production and 
consumption of natural rubber and synthetics. 
Today is the date by which bids have to be 
lodged for such of the synthetic production 
facilities now owned by the US Govern- 
ment as private enterprise may wish to 
acquire, but it will be some time yet before 
the natural rubber ‘industry can take the 
measure of the competition it will have to 
face in the future. 


The report wes adopted. 
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BRIXTON ESTATES 


The annual general meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held on June Ist in 
London, Lt-C Sir Francis Humphrys, 
GCMG, GCVO, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Properties: Small additions have been 
made to somé of our properties, including 
improvements during reinstatement under 
War Damage. 


Gross Income: Shows an increase of 
£10,300 to £146,871, and net profit, subject 
to tax, has risen by £6,728 to £92,318. 


Net Revenue: Of this profit of £92,318, 
taxation takes £50,908, or over 11s. in the £, 
leaving a net revenue of £41,409, an increase 
of £5,297 over the net revenue for 1952. 


Bonus Issue: During the year a bonus 
issue was made by issuing one new ordinary 
share for every three shares held. 


War Damage Repairs: The reinstatement 
of the Office Block at our Brixton property 
was completed during 1953 and it is now 
producing revenue. 


The final work under War Damage at our 
Brixton property should be completed dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. 


Future Prospects: The easing of building 
licences should have a beneficial effect on the 
activities of our associated company. It is 
hoped that this will in due course be reflected 
in the increased dividends received from it. 


Dividend on Ordinary Shares: Two in- 
terim dividends amounting to 15 per cent, 
less tax, have already been paid on £150,000 
of capital, and a fina] dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, is now recommended on the 
increased ordinary capital of £200,000. 


The report was adopted. 


M. F. NORTH LIMITED 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
M. F. North Limited was held on May 3}st, 
in London, Mr C. W. Black,-JP, MP (the 
chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The company’s hotels enjoyed their share 
of the additional business which came to 
London by reason of the Coronation, 
although, as usually proves to be the case 
when special events of this nature take place 
in London, there was a compensating reces- 
sion in business for periods both before and 
after the peak demand. Taking the year as a 
whole, the total receipts of the company 
showed a. small increase over the figure for 
the previous year, but this was offset by 
additional expenditure incurred for the pur- 
pose of Coronation festivities, and also by 
abnormal expenditure on repairs and renewals 
Which happened to fall due this year. 


Profit on trading shows a small decline 
from £84,880 in 1952 to £82,947 in 1953, 
The amount available for taxation, reserves, 
and dividends amounted to £72,206, as com- 
pared with £72,590 a year ago. Your direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 11 per 
cent, making 18 per cent, less income tax, 
for the year which represents a modest 
improvement as compared with previous 
years. 


We join in the general and profound 
regret that it has not yet been found possible 
to lessen further the burden of purchase tax 
which falls very heavily upon our industry 
and by increasing the expense of hotel opera- 
tion has prevented the more rapid introduc- 
tion of many developments and improvements 
which. we all desire. . 

Your directors face the future with confi- 
cence, and see no reason why the business 
of the company’s hotels should not be satis- 


factorily maintained. The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


FURTHER STEADY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


SIR SYDNEY PARKES ON INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Bank of New Zealand will be held 
on July Ist, in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Sydney 
Parkes, CBE: 

In presenting the accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1954, I am able to report 
further steady growth in the bank’s business, 
which can be regarded as the normal develop- 
ment we should expect now that the excep- 
tional factors causing heavy fluctuations in 
our figures last year have ceased to operate. 
On turning to the balance sheet you will see 
that deposit and current accounts at 
£54,572,000 show an increase of nearly £4 
million. Bills payable and other liabilities at 
£4,603,000 show little change. On the other 
side of the balance sheet our liquid assets 
stand at £26,832,000, equal to 45 per cent of 
the total liabilities. Investments at {6,314,000 
show an increase of £3,148,000 over. the 
figure last year. This change is due mainly 
to an investment in State Advances Corpora- 
tion Bonds, guaranteed by the New Zealand 
Government, maturing in seven years. For 
some time now the trading banks have been 
unable to invest in New Zealand Government 
Securities so we welcome this opportunity of 
investing some of our liquid funds in this 
way. Advances at £29,415,000 are less than 
last year by nearly a million pounds. 


The net profit brought in after providing 
for taxation is £213,227, being a small 
decrease on the previous year. The fall in 
profits is chiefly attributable to a drop in the 
average of our lending which is greater than 
is reflected in the actual advance figures at 
the end of the last two years. . It will be 
remembered that in the early part of the year 
1952-53 our advances were unusually high in 
financing the heavy volume of imports during 
the short period that import restrictions had 
been lifted. Another factor influencing the 
profits is the continuous growth of staff costs 
and running expenses, which have trebled in 
the past eight years. 


ALLOCATIONS 


In dealing with the profit of £213,227, the 
sum of £100,000 has been allocated to con- 
tingency account and an interim dividend of 
3 per cent actual, less United Kingdom in- 
come tax at 9s. in the £ was paid in January 
last. The directors now recommend for your 
approval a final dividend of 7 per cent actual, 
less United Kingdom income tax at 9s. in 
the £, making a total of 10 per cent for the 
year and leaving an increased amount of 
£135,620 to be carried forward to next year’s 
account. 


During recent years we have followed a 
very conservative policy in our distribution 
of profits so as to build up the inner reserves 
of the bank. It is felt that these have now 
reached a point where we can justifiably 
recommend to you the payment of a higher 
dividend. Also, we considered it desirable 


to strengthen the general reserve by the. 


transfer of £500,000 from the contingency 
account so that our published reserve fund 
now totals {£2 million and equals the amount 
of the paid-up capital. 

During the year there has been a good 
increase in the number of customers on our 
books. New branches have been opened at 
Matamata and Te Puke and the agency at 
Tokoroa was converted into a branch. We 
now have 132 branches and agencies and we 


are constantly on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities of new development. 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


In most places of the Dominion the spring 
was wet and cold but the summer has been 
dry with drought conditions prevailing 
throughout the greater part of the North and 
South Islands. Although these conditions 
are not favourable to the dairy industry, it 
is unlikely that there will be any substantial 
drop in the output this season. The quantity 
of butter and cheese purchased for export up 
to February 28th was 195,600 tons, a reduc- 
tion of 11,800 tons on the quantity for the 
same period last year. The United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food agreed to a price increase 
for this season’s butter and cheese of approxi- 
mately 3} per cent in terms of the bulk buy- 
ing contract. 


Export killings of meat for the first six 
months of the current season were 218,000 
tons, an increase of 29,000 tons on the first 
half of last year. Schedule prices for lambs 
were adjusted to encourage early killing which 
accounted for a part of the increase, but the 
dry season also forced farmers who were 
short of feed to send some of their stock to 
the freezing works, and as a result mainly of 
this latter factor total killings for the season 
will be higher than last year. Before 1939 
the Dominion had developed a large export 
trade for chilled beef, but wartime food 
rationing and the bulk buying of meat 
brought this trade to an end, all beef having 
then to be exported in frozen form. The 
return to free marketing will provide a stimu- 
lus to the export of chilled beef, and it is 
pleasing to learn that the shipments which 
have already been made to the United King- 
dom on a trial basis have arrived in excellent 
condition and have been well reported on by 
the meat trade. 


Wool prices have been remarkably steady 
during the whole of the season, with the level 
slightly higher than last year. In some 
quarters the price of wool is still considered 
to be too high and it may be that producers 
will have to face lower values in the future. 
There has again been a gratifying increase 
in the quantity of wool produced and whilst 
this is mainly derived from a higher sheep 
population it has also been assisted _by 
research work and improved methods of 
animal husbandry which have resulted in a 
heavier and better fleece. 


Wheat sowings for this season are esti- 
mated at 110,000 acres compared with 
139,000 acres for 1952-53 which will mean 
that substantial quantities of Australian 
wheat will have to be imported for local con- 
sumption. 


BULK BUYING CONTRACTS 


The bulk buying contracts between the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food and the 
New Zealand Government for meat and dairy 
produce provide for discussions between the 
parties to the contracts. It has been mutually 
decided to cancel the meat contract as from 
the end of September next, but no decision 
has yet been made concerning the contract 
for dairy produce. The different meat com- 
panies in the Dominion are reviving their 
connections in the United Kingdom so as to 
provide suitable means for the disposal of 
their products when these come to be sold on 
a free market through normal trade channels. 


The Government have done much in recent 
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years to promote the growth of p: 
duction and, largely as a result of ‘heir enter. 
prise and encouragement, appr »ximately 
40,000 acres of new land are being brought 
into production each year. In addition to 
that, scientific research, aerial top dressing 
and other measures designed to improve pro. 
duction have increased the output of existing 
farms. The standard of living in the 
Dominion is dependent on the total of jt 
export income from primary produce which 
in turn depends on the volume exported and 
the prices obtained. There has not been a 
free market for butter, cheese and meat in 
Great Britain for many years, so there must 
be some uncertainty about the future of ex. 
port yields until the market has been tested 
under conditions of freedom. If there were 
a material fall in world prices, which might 
easily be the case, it would create a difficult 
problem of readjustment in the high and rigid 
cost structure now prevailing in New Zealand, 


mary pro- 


GENERAL TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


The Dominion’s net overseas funds have 
increased from £101.9 million at the end of 
March, 1953, to £129 million at the end of 
March, 1954. The return of overseas receipts 
and payments issued by the reserve bank for 
the calendar year 1953 showed a surplus of 
receipts of £26-million against a deficit of 
£23 million the previous year. Control of 
imports (except motor vehicles which are 
subject to a special arrangement) is still main- 
tained by the system whereby a basic alloca- 
tion of overseas exchange, representing a per- 
centage of the 1950 importations, is granted 
to importers ; applications in excess of the 
basic figure being considered individually o 
their merits. This system has worked 
smoothly but it is hoped that economic condi- 
tions will soon permit the removal of ex 
change restrictions. 


The total advances of the trading banks at 
March, 1954, were £149.5 million against 4 
total of £141 million the previous year 
striking fall from the figure of £187 million 
at the end of March, 1952. The Reserve 
Bank continues to exercise control over 
trading bank loans for certain purposes and 
this policy, together with the quantitative 
control being exercised through the reserve 
ratios, should minimise the inflationary 
effects which could follow further increasts 
in the total of trading bank advances in New 
Zealand, ; 


Public issues of capital are stil! subject 10 
the approval of the Capital Issues ‘-ommittee 
which may have the effect of keeping private 
capital investment below the leve! 1 would 
otherwise reach. On the other hand, ocal 
authorities have experienced little difficulty 
in obtaiaing their requirements in the market 
During the year the Governmen! made 2 
internal issue, in two parts, of 4 30 million 
33 per cent 1953 National Developme 
Loan, repayable 1962, issued at 98! showing 
a yield of £3 19s. per cent, being 2” inne 
of 19s. per cent over the last loan in ‘oi 
The State Advances Corporation recenty 
increased the rate of interest for new loans of 
existing houses by } per cent bu: the mi 
for mortgages on new houses remains un 
altered. Apart from this increase there 
been no material change in the rate of interes 
on mortgage loans and no alteration 10 & 
rates on savings bank sits. 1 a 
been no change in the trading banks’ int 
rates for deposits and the minimum 
maximum rates remain unal 
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In April of this year the Reserve Bank 


announced an increase in its re-discount rate 
fro1 per cent to 3} per cent. The rate 
hac i at 14 per cent since July, 1941. As 
the Reserve Bank pointed out when the 


as announced, the raising of “ bank 
.” Joes not carry the same implications 
» New Zealand as it does in London or in 


othe ountries where highly developed 
mo! irkets exist. It is, however, signifi- 
cant the extent that it appears to be a 
dec] »n by the Reserve Bank of the belief 


hat er interest rates are appropriate to 
the « tions ruling in the Dominion at the 
present tume. 


UED UPWARD TREND IN PRICES 
AND COSTS 


New Zealand’s secondary industries con- 


tinue to expand, additional factories are 
being established and existing plants ex- 
tended. When the statistics for 1953 are 
available it is expected they will show that 
the total output and the value of the goods 
produced will exceed those of any previous 


year. Retail trade has been satisfactory with 
a higher turnover, stocks being in plentiful 
supply. There have been no major strikes or 
labour stoppages during the year, but the 
easing in the labour market which I reported 
last year did not continue for long and 
labour in general, but particularly in the 
skilled occupations, is at present difficult to 
obtain. This shortage of labour and the 
continued upward trend in prices and costs 
reflect the inflationary pressure still existing 
in the Dominion, which should be curbed as 
quickly as possible. Despite the difficulties 
involved in restricting Government expendi- 
ture in an expanding economy, it seems clear 
that every effort must be made to avoid 
inflation by confining Government spending 
within the limits of total Government receipts 
from all sources. The emergence of a deficit 
n the public finances would. clearly aggra- 
vate the inflationary tendencies which already 
exist and which received a further pro- 
nounced impetus during the past year from 
the general wage increase granted by the 
Arbitration Court. This increase in wages 
had the effect of raising internal prices, which 
n turn must tend to provoke further wage 
Cemands. It is clear that this situation con- 


tains the threat of a never-ending spiral of 
nsing wages and prices, and it is to be hoped 
that some other method will be found of 
dealing with the situation. 


In September last, a milestone was passed 


in the utilisation of the Dominion’s exotic 
forests. The large kraft pulp and paper mill 
established by New Zealand Forest Products 
Lin ited, at Kinleith, came into production 
and a continuous flow of kraft pulp and paper 
is being supplied to New Zealand and Austra- 
ian markets. For the calendar year 1954, 
it is expected that 17,500 tons of paper and 
56,000 tons of pulp will be manufactured, in 


addition to the company’s large output of 
umber and timber products. Work is also 
Seing pushed ahead vigorously on the erec- 
ey of the large newsprint and pulp mill of 
the Tasman Pulp and Paper Company 
Lim ted, and the new town of Kawerau, 
Which is being built to house the staff and 
Workers of the mill, is rapidly taking shape. 
‘tls expected that the mill will be in opera- 
bon in the early months of 1955. A New 


i and Government Loan of £10 million 
a cecn raised in London to cover part of 
i cost 


, ( of the mill, machinery and other 
“quipment, and arrangements have been 
made with the Export-Import Bank for a 
‘can of $16 million to cover the cost of 


equipment required for the project from 


while SOUTCES. Local expenditure is mean- 
the Con U8 covered mainly by loans from 
a lon “Tument but it is intended to repay 
public Proportion of these loans later by a 


issue of debentures and sharés at a 
suitable time 


LIMMER AND TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


A RECORD FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of The Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Company, Limited, will be held on June 25th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, The Rt Hon 
Lord Courtauld-Thomson, KBE, CB. 


The year under review has been one of 
the most successful in all our long history 
and is a record from every point of view. 

For many years there has been a consistent 
trend of improvement in our trading profit. 
This year there has been an increase of 
£100,000 over the previous year in our trad- 
ing profit and investment income, bringing 
the figure to close on £550,000. This is due 
to an increase in our turnover. 


Our trading profit is largely whittled down 
by taxation. We make no special complaint 
about this. We do, however, most strongly 
resent that the Government should collect in 
petrol and other motor and road taxation 
£1 million a day, and out of this £365 million 
annual collection for road taxation they have, 
in the last few years, only ploughed back 
little more than £30 million a year. 


Apart from its road work the company is, 
of course, actively engaged in the building 
industry, where asphalt is extensively used 
for roofs, floors and dampcourses. In 
addition, we lay decorative flooring in 
other materials, and on this side of our 


business the results were extremely satis- 
factory. 


_ Having regard to our strong financial posi- 
tion we feel justified in looking forward to 
the future with confidence and hope. 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
Limited will be held on June 23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen : 


The book cost of the Trust’s investments 
at March 31, 1954, was £1,874,290, compar- 
ing with £1,822,280 a year ago. Mainly as 
a result of advantageous changes in the port- 
folio and improvement in its value, the 
market valuation of all investments came 
within £263,038 of book cost—an appreciably 
better experience than the previous year’s 
when the depreciation was {488,388. The 
actual break-up value of the 2s. stock unit, 
at the date of the accounts, was 2s. 04d. 


The year’s revenue was £129,471 which is 
reduced by £56,739 on account of taxation to 
£72,732 ; including the balance brought for- 
ward from the last accounts, £142,491, and 
after providing for the expenses of the Trust, 
we have £215,223 in all available. We 
transfer £50,000 to general reserve and we 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
7 per cent, which will cost £66,550 net. The 
balance to be carried forward will then be 
£98,673. 


The Trust’s holdings afford a representa- 
tive cross section of plantation investments ; 
rubber, tea, coffee, vegetable oils, fibres, etc., 
but particularly rubber and tea. We all know 
that the profits of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries are subject to wide fluctuations, which 
necessarily have their effect upon the results 
of a Trust mainly interested in these com- 
modities, With the object of levelling out to 
some extent these fluctuations by a more 
flexible investment policy the directors intend 
to include in the portfolio, in future, a 
greater proportion of non-plantation shares, 
on their investment merits,» than hitherto. 





GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—2nd JUNE, 1954. 


Chairman — 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Blackford, D.S.O., D.L., J.P. 





Extracts from the Directors’ Report. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Net new sums assured amounted to £8,661,312 being a slight reduction on the previous 


year. 


Immediate Annuities were issued in consideration of Single premiums of £1,117,853 


and Deferred Annuities for single premiums of £307,529 and annual premiums of £60,250. 
The net rate of interest earned on the fund was £4.3.6°% and the fund increased during 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
A valuation at the end of the year revealed a surplus of £36,931 of which £25,000 has been 


the year to £23,635,639. 


transferred to Profit and Loss. 
£3,673,996. 


The fund at the end of the year after the transfer was 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The net premium income increased during the year by £142,019 to £4,486,954. The loss 
ratio was 42.6% and after providing for unexpired risks on the usual 50% basis the surplus 


transferred to Profit and Loss was £648,830. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS, 


The net premium income increased during the year by £591,381 to £5,227,172. 


The loss 


ratio was 50.6% against 55° in 1953 and after providing for unexpired risks on the usual 
45°% basis the surplus transferred to Profit and Loss was £545,387. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


The net premiums amounted to £1,411,756 against £1,508,917 in the previous year. After 
a transfer of £210,779 to Profit and Loss the Marine Fund was £1,920,969 representing 136.1% 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 

After making full provision for taxation, including that on the Profit for the year and after 
transferring £400,000 to General Reserve and providing for the increased final dividend recom- 
mended by the Directors of 3/6d., less Income Tax (3/- in 1953) on each ordinary share and 
meeting the cost of the Preference Dividend for the year the balance carried forward was 


BALANCE SHEET. 
The total assets of the Company and its subsidiaries increased during the year by £5,508,863 


of the premium income. 


£367,283. 


to £48,405,603. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 
The Company undertakes the office of Trustee, Executor and Administrator. 


Head Office: 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CAPITAL DIVIDEND AND SCRIP BONUS ISSUE 
MODERNISATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF BIRKENHEAD SHIPYARD 


MR J. C. MATHER ON NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of 
Cammell Laird & Company, Limited, was 
held on June 2nd at Birkenhead, Mr J. C. 
Mather, JP, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts : During the year Sir Archi- 
bald Boyd, who has been associated with 
your company throughout his business career 
and for the last twenty years has been man- 
aging director of Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon Company, Limited, was 
appointed to the board and will come before 
you for re-election. 

A resolution will also be submitted for 
the election to the board of Mr E. Bernard 
Jones, who is retiring on June 30th after 
more than 50 years’ service with the com- 
pany. Mr Bernard Jones commenced his 
service as an apprentice with Laird Brothers, 
and, after holding various appointments, has 
been secretary, chief accountant and a local 
director since 1943. 


Mr P. J. T. Macaulay, one of our leading 
engine draughtsmen, was awarded the 
BEM in the Coronation Honours List, and 
I am sure you will share our pleasure at 
this recognitions of his services in connection 
with our Admiralty work. 


In spite of continuing difficulties, we have 
again had a satisfactory year, and I would 
like to pay tribute to all those who have 
worked together to produce these results, 
the managing director, the management, 
staff and workpeople. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Dealing first with the assets shown in the 
balance sheet, you will note that the book 
value of our fixed assets is £113,000 higher 
than a year ago, additions less realisations 
being £224,789 and depreciation £111,740. 


The increase of £40,000 in trade invest- 
ments represents further and final calls on 
our interest in the two Tugs to which I re- 
ferred last year. 


Under current assets, stock-in-trade and 
work-in-progress show an increase of nearly 
£45 million, chiefly accounted for by long 
term contracts: against this, instalments 
received are £3 million higher, making the 
net increase about £14 million. 


Our investments have been kept under 
constant review and changes have been made 
from time to time which, in the opinion of 
your board, have resulted in greater strength 
and flexibility and, incidentally, produced a 
book profit of £38,000. You will note that 
the market value of these investments on 
December 31, 1953, was £280,000 in excess 
of their book value. 


RESERVES 


Considerable progress has been made with 
the plans for the modernisation and develop- 
ment of the shipyard at Birkenhead to which 
I referred last year. The new welding bay 
is now in full production and a start will be 
made on the construction of a new drydock 
for large tankers as soon as the scheme has 
been approved by the authorities concerned. 


An extensive programme of reconstruction is 
essential to maintain the yard in a competi- 
tive position and further plans are receiving 
careful consideration. 


In regard to the re-acquisition of an 
interest in the English Steel Corporation, to 
which I referred last year, I am very disap- 
pointed that I am again unable to tell you 
anything more definite than that negotia- 
tions with the Realisation Agency are still 
proceeding. 


After allowing for all foreseeable commit- 
ments, your board is now satisfied that 
approximately £2 million of our reserves are 
surplus to requirements and it is therefore 
proposed to distribute 2s. 6d. per ordinary 
stock unit as a capital dividend. 


Your board feels that the issued capital 
should be brought more into line with the 
capital employed in the business and subject 
to the consent of HM Treasury a scrip bonus 
issue of one 5s. share for every two ordinary 
stock units held, will be proposed at the 
annual general meeting. 


The various changes in the reserves neces- 
sary to implement these proposals are 
explained in Note 1 to the accounts. Capital 
reserve has been closed, partly by transfer- 
ring to capital bonus reserve the sum of 
£1,606,238, which with the profit on sale of 
securities (£38,347) and a transfer of 
£130,415 from general reserve, provides the 
sum of £1,775,000 required for the proposed 
scrip bonus issue. The remainder of capital 
reserve (£4,110,303) has been transferred to 
capital profit reserve, against which the pro- 
posed capital dividend of 2s. 6d. per ordinary 
steck unit has been charged. The payment 
of this capital dividend involves a profits tax 
charge of £355,000 (20 per cent) which has 
been debited to general reserve. Resolutions 
will be submitted at the annual general meet- 
ing to cover these proposals. 


It gives your board satisfaction to be able 
to take this further step towards restoring the 
loss which shareholders suffered when the 
capital reconstruction took place in 1932. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Trading profit is £53,000 higher at 
£1,142,473 after taking into account the same 
amount of profit on work-in-progress as last 
year. Income from investments is down by 
£35,000, mainly due to realisation of 
securities, 


After allowing for an increase in taxation 
of £24,000, the net profit brought into appro- 
priation account is only slightly higher than 
last year, but net profit applicable to previous 
years, amounting to £220,000, can now be 
brought into account. Adding £184,693 
brought forward from 1952, and deducting 
the interim dividend, the available total is 
£966,334, and your board’s recommendations 
for the allocation of this sum are contained in 
the directors’ report. The dividend for-the 
year is maintained at 15 per cent by the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 10 per cent but it 
is proposed that a special bonus of 4 per cent 
free of tax should be paid from the additional 
profit mentioned above. £250,000 is being 
transferred to capital reserve for increased re- 
placement costs of fixed assets and £185,415 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR DESPITE CONTINUING DIFFICULTIES 


to general reserve, bringing the total of 
reserve to £1,850,000. ee 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
AND WAGON COMPANY, Li \ITED 


The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Company, Limited, started the yea 
with a record order book and also achieved 
a new record in deliveries from their railway 
rolling stock factories. This was largely 
attributable to the greater supplics of steel 
which became available to enable the jevel of 
employment and greater productive efficiency 
to be maintained, particularly during the 
latter part of the year. 


Over 70 per cent of the value of output 
was against export orders, including passen- 
ger coaches for South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Ceylon and Egypt. Large numbers of 
wagons also were shipped to Commonwealth 
countries and to Argentina. A new develop- 
ment was the completion of ten diese! electric 
locomotives for the New South Wales 
Government Railways. Whilst al! these over- 
seas railways’ requirements were bcing ful- 
filled over 200 new standard stcc! coaches 
and 2,500 wagons were delivered to British 
Railways. 


However, the value of orders received dur- 
ing the year was appreciably lower than the 
total of deliveries. This reduction in balance 
reflected the combined effects of a falling of 
in inquiries owing to decreased purchasing 
power, and intensified competition from 
European and other overseas manufacturers 
who have been quoting low prices and early 
deliveries and have also offered extended 


credits. Since these highly competitive 
conditions will continue, greater produc 
tive effort to reduce costs and further 
Government assistance in provision of credit 
facilities will be necessary to retain overseas 
markets. 


Included in the company’s production 
programme for the present year ar 4 
number of coaches of light alloy construction 
for the East African Railways, and m.ny more 
passenger vehicles and freight w..ons fot 
that and other overseas territorics Manv- 
facture of coaches and large numbers of 
wagons for British Railways will also 
continue. 

In its "bus building factory, the company 
completed two rge contracts if 
“ Olympic” vehicles for Argentina and com 
tinued uction against contracts for ‘bus 
bodies for London Transport Exec .uve and 
other operators in this country. | ollowing 
the fulfilment of the heavy postwe: ren 
programmes of most large public ‘:anspot 
operators, there has been a considerable f 
ing off in new orders. The compiny, how 
ever, secured a substantial share of 
reduced volume of work obtainab © at hom 
and is hoping to obtain further overs 
orders, though here again compet:(\'" very 
keen 


BIRKENHEAD SHIPYARD» 


At our shipyards here in Birkenhead 1953 
has proved another busy year for «/! depute 
ments. We launched eight ships ‘0% 
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Since the Second World War we have 
found it difficult to obtain certain classes of 
skilled employees, and this-is, to some extent, 
due to the creation of new demands for labour 
from additional industries that have been 


established in fairly close proximity to our 
works. 


_ At the end of the year our order book 
included 14 tankefs, one ore carrier, one first- 
class passenger/cargo liner, one passenger 
ship, three insulated fruit ships, one bulk 
Sugar Carrier, nine general cargo vessels and 
work on hand for the Admiralty. Although 
this programme means steady employment for 
about two years, we must not be complacent 
about the future, as we now have to compete 
for fewer orders in the face of extremely keen 
competition. During the past year we re- 
ceived orders for five new ships, whereas 
we delivered, as I have previously mentioned, 
nine ships. 


What our industry needs is stability in order 
to encourage shipowners to place orders for 
new ships, and the unstable conditions created 
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by continual wage demands, spasmodic 
strikes, bans on overtime, and trade demarca~- 
tion oo tae ea eventually wen 
empty slipways unemployment. ‘tT 
can be ink if we each pull our full weight 
in the task of achieving speedier and more 
economic production. 


were 


The report and accounts were a and © 


the dividends, as recommend 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir Archibald J. 
Boyd, Mr J. C. Mather, JP, and Mr F. O., 
John, MICE, were re-elected, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr E. Bernard Jones, OBE, as 
a director, was confirmed. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company, was fixed. 


The special capital dividend was approved, 
and, the consent of HM Treasury having been 
obtained, the bonus issue proposals were 
sanctioned. The proceedings terminated with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 





B.E.T. OMNIBUS SERVICES LIMITED 


MR J. S. WILLS ON PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE STATE 


61.750 gross tons and delivered nine ships 
totalline 71,973 gross toms. The main pro- 
pelling machinery and boiler installations for 
the s represented by this tonnage have, 
a i jority of cases, been built here in 
tn tion to these merchant ship con- 
tract company has been busily engaged 
on il ‘ant ship, engine, and boiler con- 
struc for the Royal Navy, and I am 
pleas report that HM_ aircraft-carrier 
Ark i] will shortly be undergoing 
build ea trials. 

O prepairing department has dealt 
with hips during the year, and the con- 
tract iertaken included the re-prepara- 
tion © s.s. Gothic for the Royal Tour, 
and two extensive refit jobs for the Royal 
Navy 

Sir y last report I am pleased to say 
that t] has been a great improvement in 
steel supplies, which we hope will be main- 
tained this, coupled with the new weld- 
ing bay, should enable us to speed up our 
ourpul 

The twelfth annual general meeting of 
BE.T. Omnibus Services Limited was held 
on May 27th, Mr. J. S. Wills, MInstT, chair- 

| man of the company, presiding. 
— After dealing with the report and accounts, 

the chairman said: 

fore I refer generally to the year under 
review, I think I should tell you that your 
company’s interests, hitherto confined. to the 
passenger road transport industry in this 
country, have recently been extended to in- 
clude an interest in passengef road transport 
overseas by the acquisition of a substantial, 
but not controlling, interest in the African 
Transport Company Limited, which is the 
parent company of a group of omnibus com- 
S panies operating in Central and East Africa. 
This interest has been acquired on terms 
= which will, I think, prove to be satisfactory 


to your company. 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF COSTS 


Concerning affairs at home, I am afraid 
I must continue the sad but now familiar 
story—a new high level of costs. 

Labour and fuel costs are, as you know, the 

s ‘wo principal elements in bus operating costs 
and 1) have been primarily responsible 
for the enormous increases which we have 
had to meet during the past few years. I 
mentioned last year large wage increases 
awarded in September, 1952. Since then we 
have had two more. The direct result of 
these increases is bound to be applications to 
the various Licensing Authorities for per- 
Mission to increase bus fares, which appli- 
cations, | may add, are no more popular with 


— iry than they are with the travelling 
uOLC 


FUEL TAX 
: Th incellor of the Exchequer missed 
_- ' © Opportunity in this year’s budget 


7 ‘ apparently continuous process by 
provid for a reduction of the fuel tax, 
+ out which I have said so much during the 


= ‘ew years. His decision came as a ‘great 

disap ‘tment, for earlier this year he had 
“ed the tax 

gale on a number of luxury 


oxne, it Was generally and confidently 
oe oy the industry that he would now 
as 3 ‘educe the 214 per cent tax on fuel 
>? “ss latter is surely very far removed 


from the luxury class, yet it is apparently 
taxed on the basis of what our American 
friends might call a luxury “ super-colossal.” 
Strangely enough, this enormous tax on fuel 
oil is not even shared equally amongst con- 
sumers. The road users, who consume less 
than 20 per cent, pay the tax for all. 


This major inequity, to which I referred 
last year, has been recently underlined by 
the announcement of plans for the extension 
of the use of diesel-powered trains by our 
competitors, British Railways. It is all to 
the public good that our competitors should 
take whatever steps they can to operate more 
economically but it seems a somewhat 
Gilbertian situation—I am putting it mildly 
—that they should be able to do so by the 
extended use of a source of power which is 
tax free to them and subject to a tax of over 
200 per cent to us. The complete abolition 
of the tax would best suit passengers. 


SEARCH FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


The constant search for greater efficiency 
and economy in bus operation has continued. 
New types of engines, new methods of 
vehicle construction, larger but _lighter- 
weight buses, new methods of maintenance 
and new materials and devices of many kinds 
are constantly being tried. An example of 
an interesting device recently adopted is a 
new type of electrically-operated exhaust 
brake from which, apart from improved 
braking efficiency, considerable benefits are 
hoped for in improved tyre life and reduced 
maintenance and docking costs. But let no 
one think that this search for greater 
economy and efficiency was prompted by the 
imposition of a penal fuel tax—it has been 
going on since the internal combustion 
engine replaced the horse as the motive 
power of the omnibus and it cannot be 
expected to produce, as if by magic, the 
answer to the fuel tax. t rests entirely 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
there is still time for him to produce it, if 
he will, before this year’s Finance Bill 
reaches the Statute Book, 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE STATE 


I concluded my address last year with some 
observations on the position of the provincial 
bus industry in the light of the relevant pro- 
visions of the Transport Act of 1947 and the 
amending provisions of the Transport Act 


of 1953. It is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance, not to any particular section or sec- 
tions of the community, but to the com- 
munity as a whole. The question really is 
how the industry shall in future be owned 
and controlled and what shall be its relation- 
ship with the state-owned railways. The 
present position, which arose from the 1947 
Transport Act, is that in large areas of the 
country road and rail passenger transport is 
under common ownership and control—that 
of the British Transport Commission. For 
the reasons which I mentioned last year, I do 
not think this is a position which ought to 
continue. The Report of the Thesiger Com- 
mittee, appointed to review the working of 
the licensing system, confirms my misgivings. 
On the subject of the control of passenger 
road transport undertakings by the British 
Transport Commission, the Committee 
found, as a fact, that where the Commission’s 
bus companies operated services in competi- 
tion withthe railways and there was no inde- 
pendent operator, the control of such com- 
petition, previously exercised by the Licens- 
ing Authorities, had largely passed to the 
Commission. This is surely contrary to the 
whole spirit of the 1953 Act. 


I made special reference last year to the 
position of our tlying omnibus com- 
panies in which, since 1929, there had existed 
a road-rail partnership through joint control 
by this company and its predecessor on the 
one hand and the British Transport Commis- 
sion and its predecessors, the former railway 
companies, on the other. This year sees the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the inception of 
that partnership, and I think it cannot be 
gainsaid that, throughout the years, the 
system has worked smoothly and har- 
moniously. It should be noted that on 
January 1, 1948, the railways companies’ 
interests in our companies became vested in 
the British Transport Commission, so that 
the — which started as one between 
road and rail has, since 1948, become one 
essentially between private enterprise and the 
state. 


INTRUSION OF PARTY POLITICS 


’The only disturbing influence during the 
whole history of the partnership has been 
the intrusion into the transport industry 
of party political dogma. Up to the passing 
of the 1947 Act our railway partners, like 
ourselves, fought hard against the threatened 
nationalisation of their undertakings; after 


gaa 
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that time, those who were left suppressed 
their personal convictions and loyally served 
their new masters. 


The 1947 Act did not, however, nationalise 
road passenger transport ; it merely provided 


that road passenger transport could be 
nationalised in certain specified circum- 
stances; further, it gave a form of 


extra-legal power to the British Transport 
Commission to indulge in unrestricted com- 
petition on the roads with existing operators. 
It gives me great pleasure publicly to pay 
tribute to Lord Hurcomb, the former chair- 
man of the British Transport Commission, 
and to his colleagues for the statesmanlike 





Commission owned up to half the shares in 
a company could .not properly be used to 
prevent it from fighting. for its existence. 
Secendly, they decided it would not be right 
for them to use their powers of unrestricted 
competition. In both these decisions they 
were supported by Mr Barnes, the Socialist 
Minister of Transport, for whom, for these 
and other reasons, we always had considerable 
respect. 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY’S PLEDGE 
At the beginning of 1949 and several times 


subsequently the Conservative Party publicly 
pledged themselves to denationalise any road 


é 
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TH 
some forty omnibus companies, in the ow 
ship of the British Transport ( ombiiaees act 
which fall to be dealt with. I: js nie ot a 
to the Government to use the 2 Tt 


WETS the 
have taken. hey 


During the seven years since 


of the 1947 Nationalisation Ac naa ye 
inevitably been occasions on which we and me 
our partners have found it somewhat dig, in we 
to reconcile our duties to our varying master, of 
and owners and to each other. Yet i re: 
remarkable how very few those occ sions hay pr 


been, how very rarely we have “ 


rdden og 
one another’s toes”! 


ip which 


A partne 
can successfully withstand such s) 


i . ; “SSCS i$ not a 
way in which they dealt with this part of passenger transport undertakings which ightly to be disturbed. It is a p rtnership, pr 
their tasks. First, they acknowledged the might become nationalised, pledges which 4% I have said previously, between private pr 
right of the partnership companies to defend gave an undoubted stimulus to the resistance ¢nterprise and the state. Is there not a great ge 
themselves against nationalisation by all the which was later to prove so successful. In deal to be said for a wide extens on of this pr 
means available to them under the 1947 Act; their Transport Act of 1953 they took powers Principle ¢ lir 
they agreed that the mere fact that the to fulfil these pledges, and there are now The report and accounts were dopted, fir 
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in 
r o ~ ~ t y wail te: 
NATURAL RUBBER’S INCREASING ABILITY TO COMPETE WITH SYNTHETIC PRODUCT er 
SIR JOHN HAY ON RESEARCH EXPENDITURE - 
The forty-fifth annual general meeting of stantial saving in estate expenditure, a turn- supplemented by the proceeds of a not insig- 
The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, over in our tea operations from loss to profit nificant tea crop and the dividends we hop 
Limited, will be held on June 9th at 19 and a refund of replanting cess collected 1 


4 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir John Hay: 

It is appropriate that on the eve of the 
termination of General Sir Gerald Templer’s 
office as High Commissioner for Malaya we 
should be able to report a definite advance 
in the progress towards the suppression of 
lawlessness and violence. His timely appoint- 
ment was made littl more than two years 
azo. The energy and resourcefulness with 
which he dealt with a complex and seem- 


ingly intractable problem did much to re- 
establish a then too rapidly declining 
confidence. Through our operations in 


Johore we are only too painfully familiar 
with the continuance of disturbance in that 
State. We are nonetheless grateful for what 
has been accomplished in other states, and 
we hope very much that those who succeed 
General Templer on the military side will, 
with the co-operation of the civil authorities, 
carry to a successful conclusion the difficult 
task which he has so far performed. 

The drama of recent events in the neigh- 
bouring country of Indo-China has produced 
a greater awareness of the threat to the free- 
dom and security of South East Asia from 
the spread of Communist aggression. None 
of the countries within that territory is 
strong enough in itself to resist successfully 
any large-scale attack. Only the free powers 
acting together could afford effective pro- 
tection. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the Geneva conference it is much to be 
hoped that some agreement between the free 
powers in that sense will be reached, the 
existence of which would: almost certainly 
ensure a curtailment of hostilities and a re- 
establishment of confidence in neighbouring 
territories, Given these conditions, the task 
of dealing with disorders in its own territory 
should be one which could be discharged 
effectively bythe Malayan Government. 


ACCOUNTS 


The heavy decline which took place in the 
price of rubber during 1953 resulted in a 
fall of over £440,000 in the sale proceeds of 
our main crop although in volume it was 
greater than that of the preceding year. 
Happily, we are able to show a profit which 
reflects no such decline. The contributing 
factors to this satisfactory result were a sub- 


from us over the period July, 1952, to Sept- 
ember, 1953. This cess is even and regular 
in its collection by Government: in its return 
it is irregular and uneven, thus incidentally 
distorting or disguising the fluctuations in 
our fortunes which are such a notorious 
feature of the rubber industry. Perhaps I 
should make the point that our profits are 
struck only after making provision for re- 
planting, which in this instance amounts to 
£118,000. Although this is not customary 
throughout the industry, we are of the 
opition that it is a proper and correct charge 
before the exact ascertainment of profit. 

We are taking the occasion of the forth- 
coming annual general meeting to submit 
resolutions for a capital adjustment involv- 
ing the issue to stockholders of one new fully 
paid share for each £2 stock now held. This 
is a course unusual in a company so largely 
identified with an industry whose fortunes 
are so precarious, but the circumstances of 
this particular company are in many respects 
unusual. Although our issued capital is 
expressed as £900,000, much of it was raised 
at a premium and the actual capital sub- 
scribed in cash was nearer to the figure of 
£2 million. Moreover, it has been our well- 
established custom to plough back into the 
business quite a considerable proportion of 
such profits as we have been able to retain. 
During the comparatively short period from 
1948 to 1953 we have placed to reserves over 
£1,250,000 and the actual capital now engaged 
in the business is in excess of £3 million. 
If perchance we followed the course. of 
putting replacement values on our estates 
and their equipment that sum would be very 
much greater. When the capital has been 
increased in the manner proposed, without 
taking any account of our liquid assets and 
investments our planted properties will stand 
in at £36 per acre, a mere fraction of replace- 
ment cost, In all these-circumstances, we 
feel that the proposal now being made repre- 
sents a modest and prudent step in capital 
adjustment. 


_It is my duty to emphasise the warning 
given in the directors’ report, namely, that 
this operation carries with it no undertaking 
regarding future dividends. These must 
depend, as formerly, on our earnings and our 
financial position in relation to our commit- 
ments, but stockholders are entitled to 
derive such encouragement as they may from 
the fact that our revenue from rubber is 


to continue to receive from our shareholding 
in Oil Palms of Malaya, Limited 

After reviewing the company’s 
affairs, Sir John Hay continued 


domestic 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND SUBSTITUTES 


We have become only too familiar with 
large-scale production of synthetic rubber in 
the USA and Canada. The spring announce- 
ments which were made on three 
days in March last of the planning 
tion of three new plants in this « 


uccessive 
nd erec- 


ountry for 


the production of synthetic rubber and 
rubber substitutes served to emphasise that fc 
the trends in this direction were not to bk ci 


limited to particular territories. Although we 
do well to heed the warning implicit in these 
announcements the natural rubber producer 
need not be too discouraged. At the present 
level of price natural rubber has exhibited 


fi 
an increased ability to compete with the - 
synthetic product. Whereas for the year ts 
1953 the consumption of synthetic was , 
running at the rate of 59 per cent and natural r 


at 41 per cent, the division between the two 
products is now almost exactly equal. Th 
new plants to be erected in this country ar 
of modest dimensions. Present plans will not 
materialise into production for some tme 
yet and, even then, the volume wil! not be 
such as to be of much significance in the 
larger context of world production, But the 
comfort which may be fairly derived from 
these facts should not induce complacency. 
For the natural rubber producer there caa 
be no relief from a continual striving for 
greater efficiency. We are likely to be helped 
in the realisation of that aim through the 
medium of 
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In some quarters, however, research 8 a 

being represented as a deus ex mac/'ina who 5 
will only emerge to perform his miracles 02 

the payment of an arbitrarily specified sum. A 

This emotional approach is s% ngularly r 

unsuited to a subject which calls for 4 strictly ‘ 

objective outlook, for cool and sober judgmeat @ 

in the choice of a programme, for ¢x oe te 
in its execution and for an integrity of mia 
in the diligent pursuit of knowledge. Men 

devoted to research are raised mainly throug’ I 

the medium of a cess enforced by Goverl o 

ment on exports of rubber, and reseat y 
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; i by institutes or 

tivities are carried on 
sauecia ons located in Malaya and London. 
; also a variety of forms of activity 


oe 12 under the euphemism of “ develop- 
ment.” The expenditure so incurred over the 
period 1949/53 was over 30 million Malayan 
dollars—a not inconsiderable sum. Supple- 
menti uch institutional activities, research 
work is carried on by companies or groups 
of companies and financed out of their own 
resources. It is important that private enter- 


prise of this enlightened character should be 
Its existence acts aS a spur to 


ncouraced. 
os on icivours of the central institutions and 
a check on their findings. In the realm of 
product research probably the greatest 
progress has been made in the field of 
genetics, ad it is significant that in that field 
private < \terprise, relying only on its own 
limited means, has at least equalled the 
findings of the institutions, with their greater 
F financial resources. 

Attempts have been made to compare 
expenditure on research by the natural rubber 
producer with what is alleged to be spent by 
the rubber manufacturers of America. No 
informed person would seek to deny the high 
technica! efficiency of the latter or their 
enlightened and progressive outlook, but the 


comparisons that have been made have little 
validity and less of the exactitude which 
should rightly appertain to a scientific subject. 
Recently, however, there has been one 
authoritative statement made regarding 
American expenditure on research. It was to 
the effect that as from July Ist of the current 
year some 4 million American dollars were 
being set aide for research on and develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber. On the basis of 
last year’s output of synthetic rubber this 
would be the equivalent of .67 of a Malayan 
cent per lb. Far from being in excess of the 
rate of expenditure incurred by a company 
such as this, in its incidence it is actually less, 
despite the fact that the synthetic rubber 
industry, in contrast to the excessively taxed 
natural rubber industry, enjoys the privileged 
position of having at its disposal profits which 
are not made subject to any tax whatsoever. 


Members of the board of this company are 
firm believers in research and are convinced 
of the need for its continual pursuit. My 
colleague, Sir Andrew McFadyean, was chair- 
man of the committee which reported in 
favour of the establishment of the Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association, and each of 
us continues to have some responsibility for 


ae 


the direction of research in different spheres. 
We do not believe, however, that research 


should be freed from financial contro!s which’ 


must necessarily be exercised ovez a!l expen- 
diture if extravagance and waste arc to be 
avoided. Experience has by sow surely 
demonstrated that expenditure incurred on 
some of the items in the diversified and 
varied programmes adopted by the institu- 
tions and associations is not likely to be fruit- 
ful and might well be terminated in favour 
of some practical and more promising lines 
of research. With such adjustments and with 
the exercise of an effective financial control 
the view might well be accepted that the very 
considerable sums now being collected should 
be ample to meet all the costs of a well- 
planned, expertly executed programme of 
research. Efficiency in natural rubber pro- 
duction must in the ultimate end be expressed 
in lower costs. It would be ironic indeed if 
research, which should be the aid towards 
that end, should operate to an opposite con- 
clusion. I am aware that expenditure on 
research is a subject which is now under 
examination and I should have been content 
to await the outcome of that were it not that 
there have been attempts from certain 


quarters to prejudge the issue. 





SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS (1920) LIMITED 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


MR CECIL H. KING REVIEWS THE BACKGROUND SCENE 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
Limited was held on May 28th, at the 
Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C. Mr Cecil H. King, chairman and 
managing director, said: 


The past year has been one of prosperity 
for your company and for nearly all its asso- 
ciated companies. As you have seen from 
the accounts, the trading profit increased and 
the dividend income decreased. Net profits 


before taxation at £895,951 were £109,526 
up, and an increase of 24 per cent in the 
fal dividend is recommended. Factors 
which helped the satisfactory trading result 
included some reduction in the price of news- 
print, and an increase in the advertisement 
revenue. But salaries, wages and pension 
payments increased, distribution costs went 
up, and we spent more on editorial matter 


and publicity. The main change in the 


balance sheet lies in the reduction of liquid 
resources to a more normal level and the 
iMcrease in trade investments. You will 
recall our intention, of which I spoke 
last year, to invest some part of these 


resource 


FLOURISHING CIRCULATION 


The circulation of the Sunday Pictorial is 


flourish For the second half of last year, 
Our average sale of 5,373,000 showed an 
mecrease of 244,000 over the second half of 
the previous year. No other national Sunday 
son had an increase of more than 


Our great associated newspaper, the Daily 
Mirror ias been doing well. Its circulation 
Femains the largest of any daily newspaper 
in . rid, and during last year the margin 


| over the Daily Express increased 


to nearly half a million. 
pt —_ of which your company and the 
mn Rewer, company share the ownership, 


Year. wats temarkable circulation climb last 
without being seriously inconvenienced 


by the competition of its imitators, and its 
profits increased. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The chain of Australian commercial radio 
stations in which your company has an 
interest is proving profitable, and the over- 
seas publishing interests are making progress. 
The largest of them, the Argus and Australa- 
sian company in Melbourne, is still losing 
money, but the rate of loss has already been 
substantially reduced, and energetic steps 
continue to be taken to improve the position. 
The undertakings in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast have been through a period of develop- 
ment during which new Sunday newspapers 
have’ been successfully launched, and both 
companies are making a useful profit. The 
newspaper in Sierra Leone is in its infancy, 
and steady profits are still some way off. 


Apart from publishing activities at home 
and abroad, the main investments of your 
company are in the paper and pulp industry. 
Here also all is going well. The Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills company of 
Quebec ended last year with an increase of 
over 50 per cent in net profits, and has 
acquired an important stake in the kraft paper 
industry. At home, the Albert E. Reed com- 
pany has announced increased profits for its 
recently ended year, and that company is also 
expanding into new fields. You may well 
feel satisfied with the prospects which these 
investments hold. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE FARING 


The circulations of the Sunday newspapers 
generally are very healthy. There are 11 
national Sunday newspapers. Of these six, 
including yours, have been doing well in 
recent years and only two have been slipping 
badly. The daily newspaper field has a 
different story to tell. Of eight national 
dailies, two, the Daily Mirror and the Daily 
Telegraph, have been doing really well: 
while four have been losing circulation, some 
of them heavily. 


In spite of some talk of the need for new 
daily newspapers in London, the figures 
over the last few years suggest the exact 
opposite, that there are two Sunday news- 
papers and anything up to four dailies that 
have been finding life difficult. 


OUTBURST OF COMPETITIONS 


In Fleet Street. we saw before the war 
frenzied competition in every field except 
the journalistic one—and this in spite of the 
fact that improvement of the product has 
always been far cheaper than expensive free 
gifts, free insurance or canvassing. Now the 
rules” of the rationing committee do not 
permit of these prewar excesses, so we have 
seen an outburst of competitions. It may be 
that we shall decide to invade this field, too, 
in a big way. But it will probably be better 
to watch our competitors fritter away their 
money while we devote our attentions to the 
quality of our papers. 


During the past year there did seem room 
for another edition of Reveille, which was 
accordingly launched in February. It was 
very well received by the public, and from 
the outset made a worthwhile contribution 
to our profits. This type of paper was our 
own invention, but it has since attracted 
imitators who have had a fair measure of 
success. However, our sales are enormously 
greater than those of our competitors. 


NEWSPRINT RATIONING 


It is likely that in the year 1955 newsprint 
rationing will come to an end. While some 
newspapers have been pressing for this for 
a long time, others have not. The different 
attitude is in part due to the fact that larger 
papers tend to be more profitable to news- 
papers with small sales, but less profitable to. 
newspapers with large sales. If we were 
today to print larger papers, with our 
immense sales, we might make less money. 


SM BAI the YORE gt ian 
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It is also possible that if all newspapers 
printed more pages the total sales would 
fall. The whole outlook is rather fluid. At 
present, with rationing, some newspapers, 
and perhaps some magazines, are carrying 
advertising that has overflowed from other 
more worthwhile media, that cannot carry 
all the business they are offered. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 





present printing arrangements are economical, ‘and women of promise—and Fi die. 
but leave us rather vulnerable to really of room at the top for anyone ae es 
There is also the possible effect of com- serious competition which, so far, we have making the grade. looks like 
mercial television. Last year it seemed that not had to encounter. 
the Government intended to introduce com- 
mercial TV in a reasonably workable form 2 ao THE PROVINCIAL Pr: ss 
and so enable viewers to see something less HIGH RATES OF PAY 
dreary than the BBC programmes. However, The holier-than-thou press continued 
it now appears that the Government is more The cost of production of a London news- its sniping at the gayer and moe successfj 
afraid of Lord Halifax and his friends than paper has risen enormously and is still rising. end of the business. The Pre yuncil hag 
of its own back-benchers, and has retreated This is partly due to wages and salarics now reduced itself to a min ke. The 
step by step into a position where the initial which, compared with those in other home provincial press continues to n in that i 
losses of es = are ye to be - industries, are very high. has some tndefined quality w! renders it 
great as ever, but the chances of subsequently oa oe ki aie icf superior to its London >mporaties 
recovering those losses have become more An editor in Fleet Street today can com- Actin. the provincial newsp. pers, pee 
: i mand anything up to £7,500 per annum and “ ; : » Which 
and more problematical. a ont ss were galvanised into some sort 0: tempor 
; in some cases beyond: cartoon'sts have life by the Northcliff : “emporary 
The whole story has been a shocking one always been a specially favoured group and ule by t orthchiffe Newspaper competi 
of ignorance and cowardice. We might jn the last 30 years several have been in the tion which began in the twent have now 
still intervene in this field, but recently £5,000-£10,000 a year class. An important subsided into an uninspired drabness relieved 
the outlook has not been an encourag- editorial executive on a national newspaper only by the Manchester Guardian It is 
ing one. commands between £2,500 and £4,500, and be — he _ eee Of hea 
If, however, commercial TV dues develop a reporter or sub-editor not infrequently ead sas I ere ; will _ Past 
rig » then it is , earns £1,250 or £1,500. Executives in other aS plans to invade seriously 
vigorously, then it is bound to have some : the South of England 
repercussion on newspaper advertisement departments enjoy comparable terms. The ; 
revenues—particularly the revenues of the gross weekly earnings, including ‘overtime, 
weaker newspapers. of our machine — managers are around FUTURE OUTLOOK 
£20, of oilers in our machine room 
around £18 10s., of our compositors from It is hacd to be Very informative about te 
rages secret £16 to £27 10s. future. At present Sieithine seems set faig 
E ; On the one hand these figures mean that for your company and we have no reason to 
_ Another development which may lie ahead the bad old days of sweated industry in Fleet anticipate any reduction in profits in the 
is colour. Colour in daily and Sunday news- Street are no longer even a memory, but on coming year. But it is quite possible tht 
papers is nothing new, and has been used the other hand-they remind us of newspapers competition will become tougher, and ff it 
regularly in some American papers. We that cannot stand such a pace and have does we shall doubtless be involved in som 
have ourselves pioneered with it in Australia. ceased publication. Further casualties, the expense in keeping our compe ors in their 
It is expensive, and the plant needed for result of the present high cost of production, place. 
printing an appreciable amount of colour in can be anticipated. : / 
the Sunday Pictorial would be iformidable. In conclusion, I would like y 4 ware 
Furthermore, it slows up the production of aay tribute to the staff of your company, wha, 
the paper to an extent which can be serious. TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS by their skill and hard work, ' : 
Some papers in this country have played buted so much ‘to the successful result 
w:th colour, but the results have so far been In the case of the journalists, who are the obtained. 
damaging to the appearance of the paper. most important people on a newspaper, the The report and accounts were adopted. 
THE BURY FELT ferred to general reserve and £2,000 set aside surplus liquid assets but none of these his 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


ALL FACTORIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


LT-COL A. BUCKLEY ON 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Bury Felt Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on June 3rd in Manchester, 
Lt-Col A. Buckley, CBE, DSO, JP (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 
The trading profit of the group for the year 
ended December 31, 1953, amounts to 
£284,394, to which must be added investment 
mcome and sundry credits totalling £9,269. 
After charging directors’ and auditors’ re- 
muneration £9,709, depreciation and develop- 
ment £23,112 (of which £20,000 is credited 
~ reserve account as in previous years) and 


providing £143,882 for taxation, there re- - 


mains a net profit of £116,960 as against 
£101,740 for 1952. 


The balance brought forward on profit and 
ss account £147,841 together w.th the net 
>rofit for the year and £3,500 credited in 
respect of over-provision for taxation, pro- 
vides an available balance of -£268,301. Your 
directors recommend that £50,000 be trans- 


As it is generally known, our papeis are 
only printed in London, while our competi- 
tors print in Manchester as well, and some 
of them in Scotland too. Some of them have 
substantial sales in the Republic of Ireland 
where we do not circulate.. We are unlikely 
to be satisfied with this position indefinitely, 
and may well decide to compete on equal 
terms with our contemporaries both in 
Northern England and elsewhere. Our 


to augment the staff pension scheme. Capi- 
talisation of £100,000 from stock depreciation 
reserve has been effected during the year, and 
your directors recommend that a dividend of 
ls. 9d. per share, less income tax at 9s., be 
paid on the doubled ordinary capital against 
3s. 3d. per share on the original ordinary 
capital for the previous year. 


Your subsidary companies have made satis- 
factory profits, and a substantial dividend has 
been received from one of them. The results 


of the manufacturing subsidiary company ~ 


have justified the investment, and _ that 


company continues to be well and efficiently 
managed. 


Revenue reserves (excluding the reserve for 
future taxation) and surplus on profit and 
loss account carried forward total £631,883. 


SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 


The liquid position is again satisfactory. 
Investments, tax reserve certificates and cash 
aggregate £683,873 compared with £654,510 
a year ago. 

Shareholders may feel that the substantial 
figure representing liquid assets is not fully 
employed in the business. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that no less than £316,768 
is outstanding for present-and future taxa- 
tion. During od? fa your directors have 
investigated several proposals which might 
have led to the remunerative employment of 
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great recruiting ground for |.\-- Street jy 


the provincial press, where -, 
is now being developed on a > 
basis. It still seems to be 
nalists are born, not made, 
training may help to develo 
where it exists, 


In our newspaper we cont: 
the cream of the profession 
House there is always room 


proceeded with. 


The past year has been one of exceptionally 
severe competition, both in the 


overseas markets and your dire 
immediate prospect of any alle\ 
situation, 


NEED FOR REDUCTIO’ 


MANUFACTURING CO 


All the company’s factories co 
fully employed. The paramo: 
ment today is for a reduction in 
ing costs. Since the end of 195; 


have again increased. Since 194 


have increased by approximate!) 


electricity cy2rges by 75 per cer 


port costs by 35 per cent. 


The very wide field of inc 
domestic purposes for which fc 


duced calls for the extensive use 
machinery much of which has 
and developed by your compai 


resources, your company shoul: aa i 
the forefront of the industry an/ whiist 
results must be affected by wor 


there appears to be reasonable 
not unsatisfactory year’s trading 


may be anticipated. wal 
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$65 


0 ol leucding Cath... 


THAT ARE BRINGING OWNERS A NEW 


AND THRILLING ASPECT OF MOTORING 


jiled brochures on either of these exciting models and the address of 
rest dealer, write today to Bureau 58, The Daimler Company Lid, 





uw BY APPOINTMBNT 






The Daimler Co, Limited, Motor Car 
Manufacturers te the late King George VI 


Have you driven the Conquest or the ‘Conquest 
Century’ yet? If not, you are missing a really 
memorable experience. Acceleration is breath- 
taking. Handling, thanks to preselector fluid 
transmission, is the easiest you've ever known. 
Note how these. cars corner—no roll, no sway — 
that’s. laminated torsion bar suspension. What 
you ll notice later on is the economy achieved 
by automatic chassis lubrication and that great 


petrol-saving feature — water-heated induction. 


CONQUEST Saloon 


The 6-cylinder O.H.V. engine develops 75 b.h.p. 
Over 80 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-60 in 20.4 secs. 
through the gears, and 10-30 in g.7 secs. in top. 
Petrol from 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 to 21 m.p.g. at 6o 
(Autocar & Motor road test reports). Price £1066 
plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 


CONQUEST CENTURY” 


The ‘Century’ has a special series 100 b.h.p. engine 





with twin carburettors. Acceleration is remarkable 
—6o from a standing start in 16.3 secs.! Other 
modifications include bigger brakes; newinstrument 
panel with rev. counter; telescopic adjustable 
steering ; improved seating and more leg room in 
rear; foam rubber upholstery; two suitcases speci- 
ally designed to fit large luggage boot and included 
in the basic price of £1172 plus £489.9.2 pur- 
chase tax. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE 
COMES PACE’ 


10 ge mn 








THE TEN 
GREATEST 
NOVELISTS 

IN THE WORLD... 


who are they’? 





A notable new series 
for THE SUNDAY TIMES by 


SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


What does Somerset Maug- 
1 ham, the great novelist, think 


Tolstoy, Balzac and the others? 
Now we know. Maugham 
has put it all down. 
} Maugham on the art of fic- 
tion is a literary event —wise 
and witty and full of that in- 
spired commonsense which 
endears him to old and young 
4 alike. 
—@ Younger readers—and their 
4 elders—will find this great 
-a@ work, product of Maugham’s 
“i long experience as novelist 
and critic, a balanced, brilliant, 
wand far-ranging commentary 
aon literature and life. 


The series begins on Sunday, June 13, in the 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


of other great novelists — of 
Dickens and Jane Austen, of 
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Glenfield 
Control 


IN THE 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Oil valves, which control in all 
| Stages of its preparation and distri- 
| bution a product that has become 
indispensable to man, are designed 
| to meet conditions which are probably 
| the most severe of any industry and 
accordingly a very high standard 
| Is set. 





Valves for oil are controlling the 
flow of oil in pipe-lines, in boosting 
pumping stations, in refineries and 


innumerable ‘“* Glenfield” Sluice 
| to storage tanks. 





HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : 
KILMARNOCK 


ir 
(Cy 


| A.S.A. Class 150. A.S.A. Class 300 
| 


SCOTLAND 


TO B.S.S. 1414/1949 





Welfare work 


wih SYMPATHY 


« e e Not sentiment 


wih EFFICIENCY 


eee not red tape 


wih CHRISTIAN PRACTICE 
e « - hot secular ideals 

You can help our work for disabled 

women and deprived children by sending 4 


gift to the Hon. Treasurer 


3 te 
Grooms Crippleage 
(ESTABLISHED 1866) 

Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 


John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. Ii is regi in accordance with the Nation 
Assistance Act, 1948. 
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See the 
NEW 


TAPE-RITER 


with finger-tip microphone control! 



















DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


I PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 

You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you 
complete control, complete free- 
dom to concentrate. 

With the new Tape-Riter you can 
save up to 40°/, of the time you spend 


MORE 
EFFICIENCY as PLUS on paper-work , Increase your Secre- 


tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
are facts you can hardly afford to 


FEATURES 

* Quick-change, time- 
Saving tape cartridge 

* 30 minutes recording | 
on each tape ; 

* Crystal-clear voice | 
reproduction Bons 

* Forw ard/back- : 
Spacing footswitchfor | 
typists eee 

* Long-life tape can be ref 
used repeatedly 

Write n 


'w Jor fully illustrated leaflet to:— 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


Room 14, 37/39 THURLOE ST., LONDON, S.W.7. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 2511 
“Sssssnnsnetesesesaeserasstsnsieesnbndseenenuatsethsisse seni SSS 


Be sure of Autumn 
sunshine ! 


Go to Madeira! Everything is there for 
a late holiday; sun bathing and sea 
bathing, impressive scenery, magnificent 
floral beauty, really good hotels, superb 
food and wines; and it can be reached 
so easily! Three days’ carefree sailing 
aboard the m.s. “ Venus” and you're 
there. Steamer fares are from £45, and 
Cooks can arrange 7 days’ hotel accom- 
modation from £8 2. 6d. Departures 
every Saturday from September 11 to 





October 30. 


Send for free folder to:— 


COOKS 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Dept. D/4/RO 


Berkeley Street 


London, W.! or branches; or 


any office of Dean & Dawson Ltd. 


for 





Civie 





GIR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 

“It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked. by our greatest men. 
Were we to presest a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 


Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 
deeply satisfying. Try it—every 
pipeful will honour you with 
smoking riches. 


honours 


Obtainable in three fine blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 

Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


SPIER AT phe RIO MU PAD RAR 
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Termites hate “ penta” ! 


If you’re building, fencing or 
using wood in any way in tropical 
territories—or exporting goods in 
wood /fibreboard containers — re- 
member to specify Monsanto 
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— JusT as 
GOOD IN 1994 


You can say the same about the wood in your 
project if you specify Monsanto “ Penta 
preservatives now! 


Wood is good ; it pays to protect it for the future and the Monsanto “ Penta © ¢0up of 
preservatives can play a leading role in its preservation. They are particular!) table 
for all new timber chosen for precision fabrications and long service ; building «ery, 


vehicle bodies, wooden jigs and patterns, permanent fencing, etc. For timber eady 
in service they counter insect attack and protect against dry rot which, alone, «:»'s the 
country over £20,000,000 a year. 

“ Penta”, the short name for pentachlorophenol, is supplied to formulators an‘) trade 
users, and is produced by Monsanto in several forms, namely . . . 


“ ee a i ‘ PERMASAN* No.1 Monsanto’s own oil solution, ready for applica!) . 
ER, Fs SE CR EY PERMASAN No.2 Quick-drying version. 
from termites, saves you from PERMASAN No. 116 New, water-repellent version. 
costly damage and replacements. SANTOPHEN* 20 Basic ingredient (pentachlorophenol), for so! - 
oil by bulk users and formulators ; chemically stable, involatile, ally 
insoluble in water. 
“Penta” is one of Monsanto’s wide range of “ Penta”, in all its forms, gives protection against dry rot, powder-post beetle, ture 
chemicals and plastics for industry. If you have an beetles, long-horned beetles, etc. It is easy to apply to whole timbers by imn i 
industrial problem which chemicals might help you by brush or spray to wood already in service. Wood treated with “ penta “| - 
solve—get in touch with Monsanto today! unstained, does not require re-seasoning and can be painted or puttied. Used uik, 


Write now for full information. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 58, Victoria Station House, Victoria Street London, $.W.1 


“* penta”’ is cheaper and better than other comparable material! 
(* Registered Trac 






MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


* 


Rey'd.) 
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Next Step for Sterling 


aspirations to make sterling convertible when it proves possible 

are maturing into a definite intention to do so by or before 
next spring. There will be a meeting of European finance ministers 
in London next month, at which Mr Butler will be able to co-ordinate 
his plans with Germany and other European countries that are also 
eager to take the plunge. Then, in September, Mr Butler is likely 
to go to Washington for the annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and he will be able to discuss 
matters there with the Americans and with most of the finance ministers 
of the sterling Commonwealth. Thereafter, action may follow quickly. 
Or it may be delayed until or about the time that the next British 
budget is presented in April, 1955. 

This, at any rate, is the present current of expectation in the City. 
The prospect is being greeted there with enthusiasm and excitement ; 
the City assumes that, once convertibility is achieved, the road will 
lie open towards the cherished aim of virtually total abolition- of 
Britain’s crippling system of exchange control. The enthusiasm may 
be sensible, but the atmosphere in which it is being generated is not. 
Sterling convertibility would be only one step, and a rather narrowly 
technical step, towards the abolition of exchange control. Other and 
alternative steps—such as the removal of further import quotas and 
the freeing of the travel allowance—might be partially delayed thereby. 
It is against this technical background that convertibility needs to be 
examined. What exactly would it mean, and what advantages or 
dangers would it bring with it ? 

Initially, it may seem that sterling convertibility would not mean 
very much to very many people. The initial aim is apparently only 
what is called “non-resident convertibility,” that is to say, a state 
of affairs in which non-residents (and that means foreigners resident 
outside the sterling area) will, in general, be allowed to convert into 
dollars any sterling that they earn in the future by current trade. 
Even for foreigners, almost every word in this definition has a restrictive 
significance, and for the ordinary citizens of this country, the move 
will have no direct effect at all; they will continue to be hemmed 
in by the same exchange and import restrictions as they suffer today. 
This sort of convertibility will also have no direct effect on British 
trade with America and other dollar countries ; Americans who earn 
sterling are, of course, allowed to turn it into dollars already. It will 
have no direct effect on British trade with the countries of the sterling 
Commonwealth ; they will continue to be allowed to buy dollars from 
the common pool in London when they want to, but will also continue 
to maintain a voluntary check on dollar spending in roughly the same 
way that Britain does. The only direct advantage from “ non-resident 
convertibility ” will accrue to the forty-odd countries of the so-called 
transferable account area—countries in Western Europe, southern 
South America, behind the Iron Curtain, and a few other countries 
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